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H ing organization, the foundations of which 
laid over ninety years ago, and whose services are 
sought to-day by manufacturers and financiers in 
practically every civilized country. 

This is Lockwood, Greene & Co. Inc. 

In the beginning they devoted their talents to the 
designing and erecting of mills and factories, but 
through the logical sequence of events they have be- 
come “operating as well as construction engineers— 
sciéfitifically directing the functioning of many of the 
plants they have conceived and built. And, as events 
have further dictated, they have become owners of 
many of these plants, which are numbered among 
this country’s most successful textile mills. 

Lockwood-Greene operating success is directly trace- 
able to their basic activity, and Lockwood-Greene 
advertising has been focused on construction engineer- 
ing, without which profitable production cannot be 
achieved. That they have enjoyed a better construc- 
tion year this year than last, in the face of a generally 
quiet engineering business, is attributed by our client 
primarily to their publicity. 

The bond of confidence which has now existed be- 
tween Lockwood, Greene & Co. Inc. and Advertising 
Headquarters for seven years is not at all lessened by 
this experience of mutually satisfactory service. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘Here. to Stay 


The STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS have stood the stress of 
every period of depression and 
readjustment, and gained in circu- 
lation, editorial strength and adver- 
tising patronage. 


That is because they have been built 
on the solid enduring basis of ser- 
vice to the reader. 


This policy has resulted in a sane, 
steady growth of 2,250,000 farm 
family subscribers. 


The “STANDARDS” are papers of 
proven worth. Why experiment 
when you can buy known values in— 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1895 Established 1882 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 é The Breeder's , Gazette 


Wisconsin Agriculturist ‘ 
Seantiohed 18T¥ Hoard’s Dairyman 


: ‘ , Established 1870 
American Agriculturist 
Betadliched 1842 The Nebraska Farmer 
Progressive Farmer Eetadlished 1859 
Established 1886 ‘ 
Birmingham, Raleigh, Pacific Rural Press 
Memphis, Dallas Established 1870 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 


, ° 5wh 

Western Representatives Ks e ii 

STANDARD Farm Papers, Inc. kj 3 itis Fre 
rdson, ° f°. e SON, 

De anaes 1 > a sree 95 Madison Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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Twelve Ways of Incré 
Ability of the Pro 


Double the Ability of the Product and You Halve the 
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Advertising 


By Benjamin Jefferson 


Advertising Manager of Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Author of the Milline 
and Actline Advertising System and the Pagette Plan 


i analyzing advertising there is 
perhaps very little new to be 
said, but the bringing out of the 
various factors, the placing of 
them side by side, the opportunity 
to scan a tabulation, may freshen 
the viewpoint on problems even 
only distantly related, and so 
prove helpful. 

The five major Measurements 
of Advertising seem to me to be 
as follows: 

(1) The Weight of the Message. 

(2) The Energy of the Copy. 

(3) The Ability of the Product. 
_(4) The Time of the Transac- 
tion, 

(5) The Rhythm of the Cam- 
paign. 

The third measurement, the 
Ability of the Product, is now 
coming in for study as never be- 
fore. A case in point is a letter 
circular issued by a certain ad- 
vertising agency. The letter 
reads: 


One of our clients recently developed 
_ product in which he had great 
‘ith, 
We were equally impressed with the 
merit of the product, but were not 
utirely sure of its marketability. ‘ 
At our suggestion, a market analysis 
was made. e investigated both the 
de and consumer. 
These situations came to light: 
Several articles of a similar nature, 
hut far lower in price and quality, were 
already on the market and were selling 


While a slight need for a superior 
product did exist, very few people would 
pay the additional cost. 


> 


‘succeed | the 


Since our customer’s product could 
never be sold at a price ap ears = = | 
his competition, we finally  advi: 
against an advertising and sales cam- 
paign. 


Here we have a recognition of 
the prime importance of the 
Ability of the Product that marks 
a wide departure from the prac- 
tice of so many years which was 
to take almost any product as it 
stood, and spend money in adver- 
tising it. If the campaign did not 
advertising was 
blamed for the failure. In fact 
in reading lists of failures of 
articles advertised, does any one 
ever remember seeing a statement 
on this order, “The advertising 
was excellent but the product was 
hopelessly handicapped by this or 
that attribute or condition.” 

With this growing appreciation 
of the Ability of the Product 
comes a twisting and turning of 
problems, a new spirit of taking 
nothing for granted, and a search 
for some way of cashing in to 
the largest extent on the money 
spent in publicity. 

Let us assume that the product 
to be advertised is intrinsically 
good and has made a success in a 
mild way for several seasons in 
the open market. The stake to be 
gained by increasing its salability 
is so great that a careful checking 
and rechecking of the_ principal 
ways to improve its marketability 
should come very early in the 
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campaign. The principal avenues 
that invite study are: 

By Lowering the price. 

2) Special new features. 





(3) Striving for universal demand. 

33 pe 3 the product as a wedge. 

(5) Reaching both sexes. 

£8} Holding the accessory demand. 

(7) Tying the name to different ‘prod- 
ucts. 

(8) Overcoming seasonal slumps. 

(9) New uses. 

(10) New name and slogan. 

(11) Creating a fashion. 


0% 
(12) New method of presentation. 


The first way to increase the 
sale which occurs to the average 
man is by means of getting the 
price down to a point as low or 
lower than competing articles. 
Here the magic of Ford’s name is 
invoked and the salability marked 
up at a startling rate for each 10 
per cent knocked off the retail 
price. In the background of this 
procedure are many things that 
are not at all easy. For instance, 
if a perfectly cold-blooded plan 
of mass production were to be 
worked out by an expert for even 
a comparatively obscure article 
the cost might mount immediately 
to over $1,000,000. Certain 
things must be provided for—they 
can be cut only in theory—in 
practice they are as fixed as the 
granite hills—there they stand— 
labor, material, overhead, etc. A 
difference of a few pennies in the 
price of a household article may 
mean investment of a staggering 
sum. 

So the next move naturally is 
to find some special ability that 
will justify a good price. And 
here we run at once on to the 
fallacy of “talking points.” In 
these days of an alert shrewd 
“from Missouri” buying public a 
mere complexity, an elaborate 
frivolity does not go far. The 
talking point which is in reality 
only a non-essential will fail in 
ability sooner or later. Merely 
conversational features are like 
putting goggles on a horse to 
make him eat straw. Repeat 
orders will not materialize. But 
a genuine betterment is always 
possible in any product and if it 
can be made of a spectacular na- 
ture a partial foundation is laid 
for a successful advertising cam- 
paign. 
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It is in this tabulation of new 
eatures that we come to the pro- 
cedure that is indeed very im- 
portant. To speak of it without 
indulging in threadbare common- 
places is difficult. I refer to an 
improvement in the appearance 
of the article itself. This im- 
provement may take many differ- 
ent forms, all the way, in some 
cases from goldplating to mod- 
ernizing the package. Salvation 
lies along these lines, for time 
passes quickly and with lavish 
hand scatters dust upon each 
year’s pet fashions. So that 
merely to keep abreast of the 
times we must advance. Usually 
it is much safer to step with 
popular demand than to proclaim 
that the new ideas are not worth 
while. The public likes a change. 

A wonderful gain in salability 
has often come about as the result 
of a brighter color package. But 
nothing need be said further than 
to urge constantly a comparison 
with competing articles with the 
firm determination of putting out 
the most up-to-date looking tooth- 
brush or can of beans or what- 
ever it may be. The number of 
“we-don’t-have-to” concerns is 
diminishing very rapidly. In 
fact many recent notable advertis- 
ing successes have been made by 
houses that were comparatively 
dormant for many years. New 
features were not their last bit of 
resistance. But with the en- 
deavor to take and to hold the 
centre of the stage inevitably 
comes the keenest interest in 
everything pertaining to improve- 
ment. But there is here always 
the difficulty of distinguishing a 
major point from a minor point. 
Thus an extra coat of varnish 
may be a good thing, but it hardly 
warrants extensive advertising. 

The most wonderful gain 
comes when a product is switched 
from a limited use to a universal 
employment—as in the case of 
the safety razor which sold in a 
very small way for some twenty 
years while the device consisted 
of. a regulation razor with a 
movable guard. But when the 


construction was reversed, mak- 
ing the blade removable—at once 
we had a tool that needed no 
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the advantages of 
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honing—and so its ability to com- 
mand customers was multiplied 
1,000 times. Notice at the 
present day the advertising of the 
slicing of a chocolate bar of 
candy so that it becomes suitable 
for use on the table. Here is a big 
idea. Scientifically it seems to be 
sound, for the craving for sugar 
can be supplied in this way and a 
vast amount of household labor 
saved. 


PRESTIGE REDUCES ADVERTISING COST 


Another plan which is growing 
constantly in favor is to try to 
squeeze the very last bit of value 
out of name prestige gained by 
advertising, by creating a long 
line of allied articles. Many 
prominent English advertisers 
who formerly advertised one 
product exclusively and so far as 
I know’ confined themselves 
almost entirely to making that 
article are now putting forth 
many candidates for favor. One 
of the most notable examples ap- 
parent today is the campaign in 
London of the proprietors of 
Pears’ Soap. They now adver- 
tise Pears’ Soap with a follow-up 
of various Pears’ toilet articles. 
Undoubtedly such a _ course 
will eventually result in a great 
increase in business. It should, 
moreover, reduce the cost of ad- 
vertising for each cake of soap 
sold. On the other hand, there 
are the manifold difficulties sure 
to be encountered when a manu- 
facturer broadens his line. I no- 
tice the Woolworth company 
states that its ten-cent stores now 
sell “3,500 different articles, not 
one of which is manufactured by 
us.” There is a moral pointed out 
here that he who runs may read. 

A study of how to take in the 
other sex is often in order. Now 
that the barber shops are full of 
women, let no maker of a here- 
tofore strictly man’s article con- 
sider himself for all time confined 
to one-half the human race. 
Automobile advertising to women 
is a new development much in 
point. And on the other hand 
makers of woman’s articles may 
wake any moment to find a 
masculine tide of favor setting in 
their general direction. The line 
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dividing adults and children js 
even more easy to cross over, and 
passing from one class to another 
may be accomplished with sur- 
prisingly little effort. For ex- 
ample, “Who buys fountain Pens 
today ?” The answer is “Every- 
body”—but it was not always so. 

The follow-up is another fac- 
tor that often holds success or 
failure according as it is worked 
out. Safety razors are not the 
only things that can be given 
away in order to sell the acces- 
sories. Very fascinating possi- 
bilities naturally loom on the hori- 
zon for every advertiser of an 
article that requires a constant 
stream of supplies to keep it 
operating. Perhaps the latest 
problem of this kind is that which 
confronts the maker of radio sets. 
All those sets create a demand 
for renewal supplies. How to 
keep even a little of that business 
secure—that is the question. | 
suppose the Kodak and the East- 
man film is the best known ex- 
ample of a well-nigh perfect work- 
ing out of this angle of the 
ability of a product. Yet many 
articles of a large type make no 
effort to gain by the sale of parts 
—as witness automobile manufac- 
turers viewing tires as something 
entirely out of their province. 
Perhaps correctly so. But while 
most of the player piano manu- 
facturers refrain from supplying 
player rolls, nearly all the larger 
phonograph builders do make the 
records. It is probably all in the 
point of view. 

To spread the name prestige 
over a number of unrelated things 
is an indirect method of making 
each product more salable. But 
those who have tried something 
of the kind usually say this road 
can be traveled by nothing less 
than a genius. A generation ago 
some of the brightest manufac- 
turers were unseated through 
branching out into the bicycle 
business—when the world was 
bicycle mad. Practically all who 
chose this path were left high and 
dry when the bicycle tide went 
out. Today it is the radio and 
already many owners of staple 
product factories are flirting with 

(Continued on page 194) 
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A decided difference of opinion exists 
among advertisers, agents, publishers, 
and. subscription experts as to the 
advertising value of circulation obtained 
through clubbing, cut-rates, premiums, 
installments, short-term, and various 
other popular methods—but, 


no one questions or ever can question, 
the advertising value of a subscription paid 
for, by the subscriber, in advance, at the 
full price, without extraneous inducement. 


More than 1,000,000 such subscriptions 
are on the books of Needlecraft 
Magazine. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 


Member A. B, C, 





Answers to Your Dealers’ Questions 


How Advertisers Can Get Certain Kinds of Information That Their 
Dealers Want and Need 


Special Washington Correspondence 
Gomes weeks ago, after a confer- 

ence of manufacturers, called 
by the Department of Commerce 
for a worthy purpose, a conven- 
tion of several thousand retailers 
openly charged the manufacturers 
with _ selfishness 


of dealers, large and small and 
in all parts of the country, col- 
lected from authentic records, con- 
tribute the facts which make up 
the information presented by the 
report. Both the nature of the 
information and the manner of 

its presentation 

show that it is 





—with failing to 
consider the 
dealers’ best in- 
terests in the 
manufacturing 
economies 
eoose and 
adopted. 

There is no (2) 
doubt that this (3) 
mental condition 
offers resistance 
to the distribu- (4) 
tion of a great 
deal of adver- 


such 





Here’s help for the man- 
ufacturer whose i 
want answers to questions 


as: 
vo (1) What should my 
rent be? 
What salaries and 
wages should I pay? 
What should my ad- 
vertising appropria- 
tion be? 
How can I reduce 
bad debt losses? 


aimed directly at 
the dealer audi- 
ence of the coun- 
try, and although 
comparatively 
few copies have 
reached the in- 
tended destina- 
tion, as yet, since 
the report was 
very recently 
published, a 
number of re- 
tailers who have 


retailers 








tised merchan- 
dise, and while 
it may be unreasonable in numer- 
ous instances, it is no less a se- 
rious handicap. Several months 
ago, the realization of this fact 
prompted the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to 
make an investigation of the sub- 
ject, with the idea of first directly 
aiding the retailer to overcome 
many of his difficulties, and then 
proving to him that the manu- 
facturers and distributors who are 
members of the Chamber are sin- 
cerely interested in his problems. 

The investigation, conducted by 
the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
‘ment of the Chamber, under the 
direction of Alvin E. Dodd, has 
now resulted in the publication of 
ten reports, compiled largely with 
the interests of the retailer in 
mind. Each one of the series is 
of interest to the advertiser who 
desires to co-operate more closely 
with his retail accounts; but the 
last of the reports, “Retailers’ Ex- 
penses,” is especially valuable as 
a treatise on a subject that is vital 
to the success of every retail 
dealer. 

The experiences of thousands 


read it have 
taken the trou- 
ble to express their enthusiastic 
appreciation of its help. 

Undoubtedly because of this un- 
usual interest, the Chamber finds 
that a rather unexpected demand 
is developing. Advertising men, 
sales managers, correspondents 
and others are using the report 
to gain a better understanding of 
the dealers’ viewpoint. They are 
using the information as a basis 
for conforming their efforts to 
the dealers’ problems, and for the 
purpose of making more perma- 
nent contacts through a better un- 
derstanding of retail problems and 
conditions. The Chamber gener- 
ously offers to send a copy of the 
report to any business man who 
will write for it, and this secon- 
dary demand will serve to intro- 
duce the entire series of reports 
on distribution to many manufac- 
turers and distributors who can 
make excellent use of the ma- 
terial. 

Take the matter of rent—a puz- 
zling subject for most retailers 
just now. In 1918, according to 
Government statistics, the average 
store rent of the country was 9.2 
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per cent higher than in 1913. And 
ever since then there has been a 
good deal of talk about lower 
rents but they have steadily 
mounted until now they are ap- 
proximately 67 per cent higher, on 
the average, than they were be- 

fore the war. 

Rent is the retailer’s second lar- 
gest item of expense. How large 
“should it be? What percentage 
of his volume should it absorb? 
How can it be reduced? Dealers 
ask these questions, and many 
_ others of the kind; they seek the 
answers from salesmen and busi- 
ness acquaintances, and some- 
times they write to manufacturers 
and distributors for information 
on the subject of rent. Usually 
their questions are of such gen- 
eral interest to retailers that the 
answers, if volunteered by adver- 
tisers, would lose nothing in ef- 
fectiveness for that reason. 

“Retailers’ Expenses” discusses 
the problem of rent frankly and 
fully. It offers some excellent 
advice to the retailer who, owning 
his own store, deludes himself 
into the belief that he does not 
have to pay rent. It gives some 
suggestive hints on rent reduction, 
and for the merchants in eight dif- 
ferent lines of business it gives in 
percentages of volume the aver- 
age rents for retail stores paid 
throughout the country. 

Salaries and wages constitute 
the largest item of expense, and a 
more important item than rent, 
because it is a more intimate part 
of selling cost and is readily sub- 
ject to reduction or increase. 
How can the influence of adver- 
tising, rate of turnover, profits 
and mark-up be discussed con- 
vincingly with retailers if the ad- 
vertiser does not know what per- 
centage of retail volume the salary 
and wage expense should be? 
Few advertisers know what the 
margin of safety is, and the 
Chamber of Commerce discov- 
ered that comparatively few re- 
tailers know what they should pay 
for the item; but from several 
thousand of those retailers who 
keep correct accounts information 
has been compiled in tables which 
show the average expense of the 
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item in the principal lines of re- 
tail business. 

According to this compilation, 
grocery stores selling less than 
$30,000 a year pay 7.3 per cent of 
their volume for the wages of 
their sales force, 2.4 per cent for 
delivery force wages, and 2.6 per 
cent for management and office 
salaries, or a total of 12.3 per cent 
for the item of salaries and wages. 
The percentage costs for the item 
are also given for grocery stores 
selling between $30,000 and $49,- 
000, and for those in three other 
classes according to larger annual 
volumes. 


SHOE STORE WAGE PAYMENTS 


For shoe stores selling less than 
$30,000 a year, the cost of the 
wages of the sales force is given 
as 11.1 per cent; buying manage- 
ment and office salaries, 4 per 
cent, and the total for the item is 
15.1 per cent. For shoe stores 
selling between $30,000 and $49,- 
000, the item is shown to be 14.4 
per cent, the lowest of the five 
volume groups; and, with a cost 
of 0.5 per cent for the wages of 
the delivery force, the cost of 
salaries and wages for shoe stores 
selling $250,000 and more a year 
is found to be 16.2 per cent. 

Department stores selling less 
than $250,000 a year also have the 
advantage in the cost of salaries 
and wages, with an average of 
14.4 per cent. This item of ex- 
pense then varies only one-tenth 
of 1 per cent for five other 
groups of department stores ac- 
cording to annual volume, includ- 
ing stores selling $10,000,000 a 
year and over, for which the item 
is 15.3 per cent. 

Jewelry stores selling less than 
$20,000 a year pay out an average 
of 17.5 per cent for salaries and 
wages; stores selling from $20,000 
to $49,000 a year pay 16.5 per 
cent; and jewelry stores selling 
more than $50,000 annually aver- 
age 18.1 per cent for this item of 
expense. 

An interesting expense in the 
figures for hardware stores is 
that of owner’s salary, which is 
found to be 10.08 per cent of the 
volume of stores doing $25,000 a 
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Color Adivertigiie 


for 
Quarter and Half Pages 


Our new printing equipment permits us to 
offer advertisers the use of black and one 
extra color for quarter, half and three-quarter 
page as well as for page advertisements. 


The cost of this service is relatively small. 


rea 
Wpage ... 760 


a 1140 
Full page. .. . 1500 


Back cover .. . 1675 


All the above in TWO colors 


We also print pages in any three or four colors desired 
at a moderate extra cost. 


May we show you some samples of this color printing ? 


CPW IDCPWAD CIWS CAWAICIWAIOCAWAD CIWS CIWS CAWAICAWAD 


The Youth’s Companion 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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year and less. This percentage 
then decreases for all of the four 
other groups listed, and is only 

94 per cent for stores selling 
$100,000 a year and more. The 
total percentage expense of the 
item of wages and salaries also 
decreases as the volume increases, 
being 13.99 per cent for the first 
group of stores, and 11.79 per cent 
for hardware stores selling $100,- 
000 and more annually. 

The cost of wages and salaries 
was not estimated according to the 
volumes of different groups of 
clothing stores; but the average 
expense of the item for stores in 
this line of business of all sizes 
was found to be 11.93 per cent. 

Advertising creates many ques- 
tions that give the retail dealer 
considerable trouble; as a rule, he 
finds it a matter about which 
there is a wide diversity of opin- 
ion, and the report gives some in- 
teresting information on the sub- 
ject. In the retail grocery busi- 
ness the item seems hardly worth 
considering since it ranges from 
0.2 per cent for the small stores 
to 0.3 per cent for stores selling 
$150,000 a year. The item of ex- 
pense is more important in the 
retail shoe business, since it aver- 
ages 1.6 per cent for the small 
stores and increases steadily for 
all groups until it reaches 3.8 per 
cent for shoe stores selling $250,- 
000 or more. 

In the department-store field, 
the average advertising expense is 
found to be only 1.7 per cent on 
annual volumes running less than 
$250,000, and then increases for 
all other groups to a maximum 
of 3.2 per cent on volumes of 
$10,000,000 and over. For jew- 
elry stores the item ranges be- 
tween 2.6 and 4.3 per cent; for 
drug stores it is 0.7 per cent; for 
specialty stores, 3.4 per cent; and 
for clothing stores, 1.98 per cent. 
And before counseling the re- 
tailer carefully to compare his 
advertising appropriation with the 
percentages given, the report offers 
this definition of retail advertising : 

“Advertising—the silent sales- 
man. . . . Its purpose is double— 
to sell merchandise and to build 
confidence. It embraces news- 
paper and periodical publicity, 
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painted and electric signs, and 
any other means used to acquaint 
the public with you and your 
merchandise.” 

Depreciation is another subject 
the importance of which is fre- 
quently under-estimated by the re- 
tailer. He may carefully. figure 
the cost of this item on seasonal 
and other goods, while he ignores 
it to his loss on his store equip- 
ment. The subject is covered by 
the report, so far as equipment is 
concerned, by the average percent- 
ages of expense for groups of 
the different stores, and by a logi- 
cal argument for the charging up 
of depreciation. A simple and 
effective formula is also suggested 
for computing this item on all 
store fixtures and equipment of 
all kinds. 


THE QUESTION OF BAD DEBTS 


Bad debts constitute another 
subject that is discussed from the 
retailer’s viewpoint, and some 
good advice is given regarding 
methods of keeping the loss from 
this cause as low as possible. The 
tables under the heading show 
that the lowest bad debt losses are 
sustained by shoe stores selling 
$250,000 a year and more, with an 
average of only 0.1 per cent, while 
hardware stores, selling between 
$60,000 and $100,000 are the heav- 
iest losers on the item with 0.93 
per cent. 

Taxes and insurance, interest on 
borrowed money and owned capi- 
tal, office supplies, and such items 
as heat, light and power are all 
discussed in the same manner in 
the report, with the evident idea 
of informing the retail dealer just 
what he should pay for each item 
according to his yearly volume of 
business. And the summary of 
the report is made up of a series 
of tables detailing the percentage 
costs of the various items of 
operating expenses for grocery, 
shoe, department, jewelry, hard- 
ware, specialty, clothing and drug 
stores. 

The summary shows that, in the 
retail grocery business, stores sell- 
ing from $50,000 to $100,000 a 
year are operated at the lowest 
cost—17.4 per cent. Grocery 

(Continued on page 178) 
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The Greatest Gain 
in Buffalo 


The Buffalo TIMES 


GAINED 


222,852 Lines 


of paid display advertising 
during the first 


Five Months of 1924 


over the corresponding period 
last year. 

This is the greatest gain of 
any newspaper (morning or 
evening) in Buffalo. 




























st” BUFFALO TIMES 2% 


NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 









National Representatives Chicago 


New York 
Detroit. |WERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. San Francisco 
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The Youth of... 


VERY manufacturer 
knows that youth must 

be considered as a factor in 
any market. It is youth that 
determines to a great extent 
the family’s selection of 
motor cars, house. furnish- 
ings, musical instruments, 
household appliances, wear- 
ing apparel, foodstufis, etc. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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“Over a Million” 


ATIONAL advertisers 
will find that the 
SUNDAY CHICAGO HERALD 
AND EXAMINER'S Over-a- 
Million circulation has a 
full quota of this youthful 
element exercising its buy- 
ing influence in Over-a- 
Million good homes in this 
prosperous territory. 


LY 


Circulation Is Power! 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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The Tail Does Not 
Was the Dog 


“Tf I had some Milk I could have some 
Mush, if I had some Meal”—that is the pre- 
dicament of the advertiser who buys mer- 
chandising service and gets nothing else with 
it—and can’t cash in on the merchandising 
service. 

Substantially it is buying merchandise to 
obtain a whistle. 

The result-getting factors of merchandising 
service are right relations with dealers, a 
record of fair dealing and downright adver- 
tising effectiveness that makes business for 
dealer and advertiser alike. The dealer must 
profit. Before he stocks merchandise he 
must know that it is backed by advertising 
that will move it. 

The Chicago Daily News provides a highly 
efficient merchandising service for its adver- 
tisers, adapted to their purpose. The dealer’s 
co-operation is enlisted upon a basis of good 
business and the basis of this good business is 


advertising in an 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 





First in Chicago 




















Lining Up the Sales Arguments 
1-2-3 






Interesting and Convincing Quality of Copy That Talks in the Vernacular 
of the Salesman and the Professional Demonstrator 


By W. H. Heath 


Te was once a clerk in a 
little retail hardware store in 
Baltimore who sold more goods 
of all kinds than anyone in his 
line in town. His process was 
simple and direct. 

It was his boast that he could 
find ten good, logical reasons why 
anybody should buy anything. 

And his way of selling was to 
hold up first one hand and then 
the other, and count off, finger by 
finger, ten reasons why the article 
in question was worth far more 
than its actual purchase price. 
The interesting phase of the 
method was that he always did 
discover ten selling reasons in 
anything from a tin dipper to a 
kitchen range. One at a time, 
numbering them as he proceeded, 
he swept all objections and doubt 
aside by this 1-2-3 scheme of his. 

The idea can and should be ap- 
plied to advertising copy. 

There is a directness, a plausi- 
bility, and a sincerity, about the 
enumerated arguments which 
“looks good on paper.” 

The brief “reasons why” are 
ordinarily the most effective. 
Difficult to analyze, there is cer- 
tainly a psychological effect when 
numbers are set down in business- 
like rows, and paragraphs follow- 
ing them. For one thing, the 
prospect is impressed by the sheer 
volume and weight of the testi- 
mony. A thing must be good if 
there are that many good things 
to be said in its favor. 

But the wording of such short 
statements is really the . “trick” 
of the idea, if trick it can be 
called, 

Observe how it is done, when 
‘| its best: 

or a line of silk hosiery: 


1) Newest shades alwa s 
2) Pure silk 
3) Free from heavy ~ 9 light places. 





No “Loading” to give artificial 


and above h 
tenga ~e. 
(11) Knit, not stretched to size. 
(14) Knit in three styles to fit all 
many basic selling appeals could 
running paragraph or series of 
Indeed, it is the form of the 
There is something of the be- 


weigh 
ogg ry reinforcements for sole 

(6 Reinforced heels ont toes. 

4 Tops, elastic lisle, doubled. 

Extra length. 

( +4 Snug-fitting ‘ankles and feet. 

(12) Fit is permanent. 

(13) All colors fadeless. 
figures. 

Would you suppose that as 
be found for a silk stocking? 
Mix them all up together, in one 
paragraphs and they are nowhere 
near as compelling. 
telling that makes the idea so 
effective. 
hind-the-counter salesman in the 
presentation. Here is another set 


. as used for a line of play suits 


17 


for small children: 


(1) They are made to stand the hard- 
est kind o lay. 
om Neat in appearance and snappy in 


“rs, Boys like them because they are 
manly lookin ng. 

(4) Girls like them for play because 
they do ower with skirts. 

(S) Seldom need mending—reinforced 
at main wearing points—strong button- 
holes—rustproof buttons that stay on. 

(6) They reduce laundry bills—trim- 
rs in fast colors. 

(7) Easily and quickly put on and 
off—children can dress themselves. 

: They are made by the largest 
manufacturer of play and work garments 
in the world. 

(9) Many attractive styles from the 
toddler up. 

(10) ‘And the price—from $1.25 to 
$2.50 a garment. 


There is a certain finality and 
straightforwardness of style in 
this numerical form of copy and 
women are particularly suscep- 
tible to it. Perhaps, among other 
things, it sums up what people 
want to know, quickly aad with- 
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out any umnecessary “asides.” 

Often it is advisable to feature 
the numbered selling points and 
to make them very much the 
dominant note of the advertise- 
ment. 

Thus, in announcing a new per- 
fected model, the 
Wahl _ Eversharp 
pencil uses six in- 
teresting little il- 
lustrations accom- 
panied by six quite 
complete selling 
arguments. 

It is the sort of 
talk one would 
hear in a store, if 
a salesman who 
understood selling, 
summed up _ the 
various high spots 
in the product. It 
is reason-why copy 
of a highly con- 
centrated and di- 
rect type. 

To take’. these 
various points and 
lazily discourse on 
them is less dra- 
matic than the 
shorter, crisper 
idea. 

And the “looks” 
of the numbered 
arguments on the 
printed page is 
another powerful 
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strictly staid and _ conventiona! 
form for expressing the selling 
points, numerically. One adver- 
tiser places opposite each number 
a tiny thumbnail cartoon, io 
brighten the statements. n 
Oakland campaign concentra‘:d 

wholly on “Eic it 

features that other 

cars will hae 
next year.” 

In the _ typo 
graphical set - up, 
the eight numerals 
are boldly shown, 
opposite the par: 
graphs of text en 
closed in eye 
compelling circles. 
Difficult to ex- 
plain mechanical 
features are de- 
scribed briefly and 
simply when held 
down to the num- 
bered method. 

A part of the 
novelty of this 
numbered presen- 
tation was the 
headline thought: 
“Eight Features 
That Other Cars 
Will Have Next 
Year,” as has been 
hinted above, but 
the advertiser de- 
scribed the real 
modern selling 





asset. 
For an electric 
iron, see how per- 


points in a few 
short sentences 
where others have 





fectly and consis- 
tently the real, 
worth - while 
fundamentals are, 
in a few words, 
put before the 
prospect: 


(1) Strength-saving Cantilever Handle 
—saving exertion all through the body. 

(2) Attached heel rest—no iron stand, 
no lifting. : +n 

(3) Hinged ‘cord plug with ball joint 
—gives the cord extra flexibility, and 
prevents it from snarling and fraying. 

(4) All-way-through Handle Bolt—no 
more cracked or Jigely handles. 

(5) Heavy Duty Plug Receptacle— 
less risk of breakage if the iron falls. 

(6) Everlasting steel cord bushing 
and new floating contact—two features 
that add materially to the service life. 


It is not necessary to keep to a 


PROOF THAT ART AND TYPOGRAPHY 
AID IN PRESENTING THE 1-2-3 
SALES ARGUMENT 


required pages 
and catalogues. 

One of the novel 
methods of num- 
bering the copy 
paragraphs is to 
ask a series of 
important questions, answering 
them, in turn, thus, for the 
Stewart automobile bumper: 


(1) Is the bumper substantially made 
Are the double-bars sturdy enough to r 
sist a heavy blow? 


Thus, the prospect might wel! 
be in an accessory shop, puttin; 


this series of queries to th 
dealer, whereupon the manufac 
turer promptly answers eac! 





anspor RoE 


-_ 
one 
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question. To the above he re- 
plies: 
xamine the bars carefully. Each of 


the Stewart Bumper bars is three-eighths 
of an inch in thickness and two inches 


in width. 

Seven additional numbered 
estions are asked by the sup- 
osed prospect, and each, in very 
hort paragraphs, is answered. 

In the advertising of the Ohio 
‘lectric Cleaner, the questions 
aud answers idea, numerically: 
presented, is a simple way of ex- 
plaining the mechanics of the 
product. These questions were 
set down after careful study of 
the very questions which the 
average woman asks when talk- 
ing to a dealer. 

The advertiser has anticipated 
every possible question which 
might be brought forward by the 
prospect, and these numbered 
questions are cleverly devised to 
bring out the faults of other ma- 
chines, their frailties and their 
discovered weaknesses. 

The advertising of Dr. West’s 
tooth-brush numbers a set of im- 
portant statements, in the fol- 
lowing businesslike manner: 

(1) In the first place, being 
smaller (only nine rows of bris- 
tles) it reaches easily surfaces 
often neglected by ordinary tooth- 
brushes. 

(2) The slightly convex brush- 
ing surface enables you to clean 
the outside surfaces of your teeth 
yet at the same time reach per- 
fectly all the inner surfaces and 
the crevices where decay most 
otten starts. 

(3) The bristle tufts are 
trimmed “saw-tooth fashion” 
(serrated) to penetrate the crev- 
ices between the teeth. 

(4) Bristle tufts being widely 
spaced at the base, food particles, 
removed from the teeth, can be 
easily washed out. 

(5) The short end bristles al- 
low the brush to slip easily into 
the cheek corners, with bristle 
tufts erect and ready to clean be- 
‘ind and between the teeth. 

(6) The reverse curve of the 
handle enables you to employ the 

trect from-the-gums brushing 

roke without rubbing the cor- 
ers of the mouth. 


7 2 


w 


eH 
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The foregoing examples of the 
1-2-3 style of copy are given be- 
cause it is instructive to find how 
many arguments of a selling 
character can be found for any 
product. 

For the new product, these ex- 
planatory paragraphs are particu- 
larly effective, in that they so 
easily and compactly describe the 
arguments any salesman would 
advance while introducing the 
article. 


New York Newspaper Men 
Meet 


The second quarterly meeting of Ad- 
vertising Managers New York State 
Dailies was held at Gloversville, N. Y., 
early last week. The first day’s business 
session closed with a dinner at which 
the president, Frank Wood, of the 
Rochester Times-Union, presided. The 
speakers included Walter H. Sammis, 

ew York Times, and Thomas H. 
Moore, associate director, Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

1 i 's of the 


1 with ib 
Gloversville Advertising Club and 
automobile tri around neighboring 
lakes succeeded a business session on 
the second morning. Corning, N. 
some time in September, was decided 
upon for the next quarterly meeting. 


Mail-Order Sales for May 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 





* for May report gross sales of $16,318,- 


121, against $18,465,379 in the same 
month of last year, a decrease of 11.63 
per cent. Gross sales for the first five 
months of the current year total 
$90,979,029, as compared with $93,443,- 
908, in the corresponding . period of 
1923, a decrease of 2.64 per cent. 
.,Montgomer Ward & Company, 
Chicago, for May, report gross sales of 
$11,085,679, as compared with $10,796- 
431. for May of 1923 an increase of 
2.68 per cent. Aggregate gross sales 
for the first five months are shown as 
$62,686,303, against $52,825,016, an in- 
crease of 18.67 per cent. 





Registers “Fendagard” 
Trade-Mark 
The Rentogurd Sales Corporation, 
Springfield, ass., has cusenir made 
application for registration of its 
trade-mark, “Fendagard,” which is used 
on guards for vehicle fenders. Full- 
page advertising of this specialty is now 
appearing in aut bile busi papers. 


L. R. Martell, Sales Manager, 
Gray Motor Corporation 


L. R. Martell has been appointed sales 
manager of the Gray Motor Corporation. 
He succeeds W. M. Purves, who has 
resigned. . 
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$1,500,000 
Campaign to Increase 
Cigar Smoking 


T the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of -the National 
Cigar Leaf Association, held at 
Lancaster, Pa., last week, plans 
were formulated and a resolution 
passed looking to a five-year na- 
tional advertising campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of cigars. 
It is planned to raise a fund of 
$1,500,000 for this national cam- 
paign. When the committee pre- 
sented a resolution calling for a 
co-operative advertising campaign 
to stimulate cigar consumption, 
Richard Curtis, delegate from 
New York, said that one of the 
chief reasons for the lack of 
growth in cigar consumption was 
the ever-growing cigarette habit 
among the younger generation, 
and he felt that this ever-growing 
habit was due to a very large ex- 
tent to the national campaigns of 
the various cigarette manufactur- 
ers. He added, further, that a 
statement recently made by a ciga- 
rette manufacturer was to the 
effect that the saturation point 
for cigarettes will not have been 
reached until a consumption of 
160,000,000,000 annually is reached. 
A resolution calling for a 
nation-wide advertising campaign 
on a large scale by the Association 
to urge men to smoke cigars in- 
stead of cigarettes, suggested by 
Mr. Curtis, was passed by the con- 
vention. As a slogan Mr. Curtis 
suggested “Be a man and smoke 
a cigar.” 

The convention agreed on a 
tentative plan and the advertising 
campaign will be worked out in 
detail. Other resolutions passed 
by the Association called for more 
smoking cars on all passenger 
trains, so “that men may enjoy 
the comfort and solace of a 
cigar”; a request for the reduction 
of the revenue tax on cigars; 
standardization of cigar leaf to- 
bacco; readjustment of freight, 
express and parcel post rates; 
efficiency by carriers in handling 
tobacco shipments, and the sup- 
port of the campaign to urge the 
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smoking public to “judge tiie 
strength and mildness of cigars by 
their taste and not their color.” 

The following officers we-e 


elected : 

President, Charles Emory Long, Taa- 1- 
caster, Pa.; secretary, L. H. Nolt, L 
caster, Pa.; vice-president, Albert Ka 
cher, Chicago; treasurer, William 
Fuller, Connecticut. 

The directors for 1924-1925 are: Lo 
Leventritt, New York; S. B. Rais r, 
Boston; Fred Block, New York; Milton 
H. Ranck, Strasburg, he ; Major Ne 
burg, Hamilton, O., and Joseph We: 
eles, Chicago. The directors for 19. 
1926 are: Marco Fleishman, New Yor:; 
M. Neuberger, New York; C. M. H 
le, Philadelphia; Joseph Goldber, 
ow Bowman, Lancaster and 
Gaus, Hartford, Conn. 


Honorary Degrees for Pub- 


lishers and Editors 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times, elville E. Stone 
counsellor of the Associated Press, Vic- 
tor Lawson, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, and Robert Bridges, edito: 
of Scribner's Magazine, New York, were 
awarded honorary degrees by Columbia 
University, New York, at its 170th 
Commencement last week. 


Nairn Linoleum Plans Cam- 
paign on New Product 


A summer and fall aamgrion on Bel 
flor Inlaid, a new type. of linoleum, is 
planned in national and women’s maga 
zines by the Nairn Linoleum Company, 
Kearny, N. J. The first advertising 
will appear July 19 and will be con- 
tinued throughout 1924, Full pages in 
color will be used 


Ford Motor Passes 10,000,000 


Mark 

The ten millionth model “T” Ford 
car was completed on June 5 by the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit. The 
first model “T’” car was completed 
October 1, 1908. Motor number 
1,000,000 was produced seven years 
later. The tenth million was turned 
out complete in 132 working days. 


Associated Business Papers to 
Meet in New York 


The annual convention of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., will be 
held in New York. No definite dat- 
has been decided ts but it will be 
some time during October. It was 
previously reported in’ error that the 
meeting would be held at Chicago. 


Batten to Direct Fiberloid 


- Advertising 

The Fiberloid Co tion, Indian 
Orchard, Mass., manufacturer of ‘toilet- 
ware, has appointed George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., as its advertising counse’. 
This appointment is effective August ' 
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Philadelphia Thrift 


Addressing the members of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers’ Association the other 
day, CHARLES 8. CALWELL, President 
of the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia, stated that Philadelphia 
now has 860,000 building and loan share- 
holders. This is the largest number that 
has ever been cited for this city and it is 
doubtless not exceeded in any other. It is 
a marker of the thrift that prevails in 
most of Philadelphia’s households. It tells 
the story of a habit of saving, also marked 
by hundreds of thousands of savings 
accounts, which grows faster than the 
normal increase in population. 








The above editorial from The Philadelphia Bulletin of 
Saturday, May 24th, throws a sidelight on Philadelphia’s pre- 
eminence for any advertising campaign. 

Practically every citizen in Philadelphia is ambitious to own 
his own home; more than half of them do. 

Home-owners make the best possible kind of “prospects” for 
any commodity, and they are the kind of people who usually 
have the money to pay for things they want. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


copies 

5 1 2,445 a day. 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th & Park Ave.) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lefayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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| Calling you by 


@ We've said many a time 
‘“Baltimoreans don’t say 
‘Newspaper, they say 
‘Sunpaper’”’. 


@ That’s significant. Only 
an old friend ever receives 
the compliment of a 
nickname. ; 


@ And why notr The 
Sunpapers have “gone 
visitin” daily for decades 
in many a family. 
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your first name 


q] They start in with the 
milk in the morning and 
the evening call isn’t 
ended till the kiddies have 
been put to bed with the 
Uncle Wiggily Bed Time 


story. 


Here’s circulation for you: 


May Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 246,938 
Sunday - - - 177,767 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING ' EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
ywery Bank Bldig., 110 E. 42nd St.. New York 360 .N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





_  BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
‘—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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x Ten years ago The Milwaukee Journal, 

Selling realizing the future general use of 

4 motor cars, started building the good- 

Motorists — will which has won it the name of 
“T he Motorists’ Newspaper.’’ 





Not only the motorists ot Wis- 
consin but the thousands of 
tourists who visit this state yearly 
recognize the exceptional service 
rendered by The Milwaukee Journal 
Tour Club. In 1923, its second 
year, this non-profit organization 
had over 20,000 paid members; this 
number will be increased about 50% 
this year; 45 states and six foreign 
countries are represented. More 
than 100,000 Journal Tour Club 
Wisconsin road guides were sold in 
1923 and over a half-million tourists 
were benefited by special free services 
at headquarters. Scores of thou- 
sands follow the Tour Club touring 
information bulletins regularly in 
the daily and Sunday Journal. 
Briefly, you have the reasons for the 
remarkable selling power of this 
newspaper among motorists. They 
include practically all the buying 


power. 





consin motorists than any 
other rublication in the world. 


The Milwaukee Journal is read “ 
by more Milwaukee and Wis- OURNAT 
J FIRST- by Merit 


se 























Widening the Advertising 
Panorama of the Sales Force 









\ational Advertising Can Only Half Succeed, Says Kraft Cheese Com- 
pany, Unless Salesmen Know What It Is Aiming at and How to Use It 


By Dana Hubbard 


HE successful journey of 
finished goods from the plant 

or factory to the user owes itself 
to something more than what 
may be called simple, conven- 
tional salesmanship nowadays. 
Manufacturers, jobbers and deal- 
ers will concede that without 
much hesitation. And there are 
many salesmen who realize it, 
too. There is a definite and in- 
creasing trend toward crediting 
the advertising and other depart- 
ments of their home office with 
frequent assists, not only in 
landing the order, but in selling 
merchandise in quantities and at 
prices which make it possible for 
the dealer to move it and reorder. 
Most salesmen know and will 
admit that advertising helps blaze 
the way to the initial order from 
a retailer or jobber. They know 
pretty generally that the matter 
of turning stock is only a ques- 


tion of simple mathematics with 


a good product which is well ad- 
vertised. Besides this, they ap- 
pear to realize that the hazards 
of competition on basis of price 
and imitation are reduced to a 
minimum when the force of ad- 
vertising is put behind their prod- 
uct. And yet many salesmen 
—a greater percentage than most 
manufacturers would guess—have 
little real faith in advertising. 

The Kraft Cheese Company of 
Chicago, which makes Kraft 
cheese in tins and loaves, says 
that this is due to two shortcom- 
ings. In the first place most 
salesmen miss a true perspective 
of their company’s advertising 
plan. They fail to get a bird’s- 
ve view of the advertising 
rogram as a whole and the rela- 
ion of the different parts. Sec- 
ndly, they do not recognize how 
mportant they, as _ individuals, 
re to the company’s advertising. 
\Vho or what is to blame? 

A salesman or a dealer re- 





ceiving a direct inquiry or lead 
as a result of advertising does 
not need to be sold on advertis- 
ing as a moving force. Particu- 
larly if a sale results. It is when 
inquiries do not come through, 
hot on the heels of a piece of 
copy that his confidence begins to 
waver and perhaps gives way to 
doubt. At that point the adver- 
tising begins to be wasted, but 
that point is seldom reached if a 
manufacturer has taught his sales 
force to dissect his advertising, 
study it and put into use what 
they learn. 

In the last few years the proc- 
ess of building distribution for 
Kraft cheese has been accom- 
panied by advertising programs 
of increasing size. “Eighty-five 
per cent of all grocers and deli- 
catessens in the United States are 
now selling Kraft Cheese,” the 
company says. There are several 
reasons for this, one of which is 
the quality of the products. An- 
other is the selling effort of the 
sales force. Still another is the 
Kraft advertising and the way 
in which the advertising has been 
sold to the sales force and used 
by it. 

NOT BLINDED BY WORSHIP OF 
ADVERTISING 


“We don’t sit back and wor- 
ship advertising,” John H. Platt, 
advertising manager of the 
company, told Printers’ INK 
recently. “People who do are 
unfair to advertising and them- 
selves. We won’t spend several 
thousand dollars for a_ single 
color page and then think that 
the page is going to pay for it- 
self automatically. en we 
spend money for advertising we 
are sowing seed. The returns 
that we get from it are in pro- 
portion to the amount of effort 
that we put back of it te show 
the dealer, the keyman of all 
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sales, what we are doing to seil 
the consumer. That effort must 
be made by the salesman. It 
begins with us back in the home 
offices, but the salesman is the 
one who must carry through with 
it to make our advertising dol- 
lars effective. 

“A salesman needs always to 
know what the house is aiming 
at in its copy and why. Otherwise 
how can he take copy ideas to 
his trade with any real sug- 
gestion as to how to cash in on 
them? . ‘You may have noticed 
that we do not command or 
urge the reader to buy, that we 
do not seem to be trying to sell 
in our advertising copy,’ one of 
the executives of the company 
told our salesmen at their last 
gathering. ‘You may hear it 
criticised for this. Some of the 
advertising experts may tell you 
that it lacks what they call punch. 

“Tt doesn’t tell how big we 
are, how much business we do, 
or how the public is falling over 
itself to buy our goods. [I'll tell 
you why. The surest way to 
lose sales is to appear over- 
anxious to sell. Our copy does 
not try to force goods on the 
readers. We only try to con- 
vince them that they will bene- 
fit by possessing the goods. If 
we can convince them of that 
they will welcome a chance to 
buy. But to convince, your state- 
ments must be honest, straight- 
forward and sincere. Sincerity 
is never noisy, never boastful. It 
is a very old principle and a very 
simple one, yet apparently very 
few advertisers have ever dis- 
covered it. We assume that the 
reader would not buy inferior 
goods if they knew about ours, 
and we seek to do them a service 
by telling them about ours.’ 

“We try to plant in our men, 
by frank talks such as that above, 
faith in our national advertising 
equal to the faith that they have 
in the products they are selling. 
Like many other advertisers we 
urge our men to study each piece 
of copy as it appears, pick it 
apart, analyze it and put it into 
their sales talks, since the sales- 
men are the pivot men who must 
sell advertising to the trade if it 
is to be sold. And if there were 
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no other reason for doing so, the 
careful scrutiny that we expec‘ 
our salesmen to give our copy 
would be reason enough for 
making that copy more than a 
group of nicely matched words 
and phrases.” 


THE HARD JOB IN SELLING 


One of the biggest things tha‘ 
any advertiser has to sell his 
dealers is an intangible thing. I: 
is the belief that the consumer, 
the person who makes re-sale an 
actual. fact, and keeps the cash 
register chiming, will see and be 
influenced by the advertising. 
How strongly can the advertiser 
push this idea? A New England 
manufacturer of office furniture 
and equipment was practically 
forced by competition early this 
year to jump into consumer ad- 
vertising on a sizable scale for 
the first time. There was no 
opportunity to merchandise the 
campaign in advance, but as the 
copy began to appear a_ check 
was made on the company’s sev- 
eral branch offices for results. 

One manager wrote to head- 
quarters, “Our customers are be- 
ginning to mention it and to a 
large extent it is doing away with 
the necessity of introducing the 
company and the company name 
to prospective buyers.” “It is 
helping us to get an entry and 
is giving the prospects an idea 
of our national scope,” said 
another. Still a third reported, 
“Tt is now easier for our men to 
get interviews, easier for them 
to close business.” All of which 
indicates that up to-a_ certain 
point advertising will take care 
of itself. In other words it cer- 
tainly will be seen by the pros- 
pect. It indicates, too, that the 
salesman must read and re-read 
his company’s advertising to talk 
intelligently with the prospect 
who, he can feel sure, has seen 
and read it. 

None of the methods used suc- 
cessfully by Kraft to put its 
advertising in the right light be- 
fore the sales force is especially 
new or dramatic, and for that 
reason they are adaptable. They 
are: (1) Conventions. The 
sales convention lets the company 
place a whole year’s advertising 
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plan in its entirety before the 
men. They hear the advertising 
explained and discussed in detail. 
It is their big chance for con- 
tact with the advertising person- 
nel. They learn at such meetings 
that each individual territory is 
only part of a bigger national 
market and they get a truer per- 
spective of mass-selling effort. 
(2) The employees magazine 
“Cheesekraft.” This covers a 
multitude of company topics but 
national ‘advertising is always 
present in every issue. (3) 
Process letters which go out 
regularly from the advertising 
department and _ special letters, 
broadsides and bulletins when 
the occasion demands. (4) The 
Advertising Portfolio. The 
Kraft company first went to its 
salesmen to find out whether or 
not they wanted and would use 
a portfolio before going ahead to 
make one. The sales force was 
almost 100 per cent for a con- 
venient folder of advertising data, 
(5) Reprints of national adver- 
tising as it appears. They are 
sent out in large quantities to be 
pasted on dealers’ windows. 
Salesmen also carry current is- 
sues of magazines to call the job- 
bers’ and dealers’ attention to 
Kraft copy. 

“In our advertising plans the 
salesman is fully as important, to 
the campaign as the advertising 
manager,” says Mr. Platt. “Our 
salesmen know that. The man 
who wants more advertising pres- 
sure in his local papers knows 
just how to get it. We are using 
250 newspapers in over 100 cities 
at the present time, the expendi- 
ture in each case being based on 
sales in that territory. The more 
sales in a city, the more adver- 
tising there. This means that 
every pound of cheese sold now 
creates a fund for continuous 
advertising next year, which 
should provide the urge necessary 
to get the trade behind our 
products.” 

When Kraft received over 
125,000 coupon replies from a 
single- ~page advertisement in three 
women’s magazines this spring, 
the importance of its general 
advertising and the possibilities 
of tying the dealer more closely 
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to it became plainer than eyer 
before. That is why the com- 
pany through its salesmen is con- 
centrating on showing the retail 


dealer how closely his __ self- 
interest is tied up in national 
advertising. “It is at the dealer’s 


store that the vast results of all 
our advertising can be clinched,” 
said Mr. Platt to the sales force 
recently. “It is one of the sales- 
man’s jobs to straighten out the 
retailer on the Kraft trade-mark, 
to point out the evils of substi- 
tution and to sell him on the 
value of national advertising.” 

And if it is the salesman’s job 
to open the dealer’s eyes to what 
advertising is doing to the pro- 
spective consumer’s mind, it ought 
to be as plain as a plough horse 
in a ballroom that the job of 
equipping the salesman _ begins 
right at home. Advertising that 
is not used with the care, 
patience and pride of a crafts- 
man is as irresponsible as an oil 
well. The manufacturer who 
takes the trouble to see that his 
salesmen know advertising and 
apply what they know finds his 
dealers beginning to cultivate 
sales on what was barren ground. 
In addition the manufacturer 
often finds some of his best ad- 
vertising ideas beginning to come 
in to him from the men on the 
road. 





Window Display Advertisers 
Hear G. S. Fowler 


The ex yi emy of Colgate & Com- 
pany in the use of window display ad- 
vertising was outlined by George S. 
Fowler, advertising manager of that 
company, at a meeting of the New 
York division of the Window Display 
Advertising Association. This meet- 
ing was held on June 4 and is the first 
of a series which is , being, ole olennel 7 
Dr. F. H. Peck, of Squibb & 
Sons, who is president of the associa- 
tion. The speakers at these meetings 
will be men who have a wide know!l- 
edge of the use of window display ad- 
vertising. 


F. D. Asche Dead 


F. D. Asche, a vice-president and di- 
rector of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, died at New York last 
week of injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident. He was fifty years old. 
Mr. Asche was in charge of foreign 
marketing of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, and was president of 
several of that company’s subsidiaries. 
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He had to get 
his breath! 


A News exclusive advertiser recently 
cut his schedule-to one-fifth of its 
original size. Indianapolis is his only 
market. The News is his only news- 
paper. In two years his business has 
doubled. 


“I have to get my breath!” he said, 
when he cut his schedule. “ We must 
have a let-up in the demand so we 
can increase our plant facilities. We 
can’t accept a dime’s worth of new 
business until we can buy the real 
estate and equipment to take 
care of it.” 

He is coming back with redoubled 
energy when the plant is ready. 

All News advertisers haven't had this 
experience. But they have had such 
results that they can not be tempted 
to experiment with another medium, 


New York Office, Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street 
Chicago Office, J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


More aan DELIVERED Circulation Than BOTH Other 
Indianapolis Dailies COMBINED 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
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Editorial from the 
Saugus (Mass.) Herald 
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Straw No. 4 


1924 Series 


STRAWS show which way 


the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried by 
a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows the 
value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. The 
Chicago Evening Post carried less medical advertising than any 
other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from installment 
houses would not pay for the ink to dot the i’s in a single issue. 

But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other Chi- 
cago daily paper—morning or evening. And there are several 
very high-grade lines from which The Post receives more ad- 
vertising than all the other Chicago papers combined—morn- 
ing. evening and Sunday. 

Straws No. 1 and No. 2 gave you the figures on lines of 
advertising of which we carried more than all the other Chicago 
papers combined; Straw No. 3 a line in which we exceeded all 
other Chicago daily papers. 

We will now pick a few straws showing some important lines 
of advertising which carried more space in The Chicago Eve- 
ning Post than in any other Chicago evening paper. For Straw 
No. 4 we will take Passenger Automobiles. The figures for the 
Chicago evening papers for the year 1923 follow: 


367,560 lines 


321,199 te 
179,291 vm 
158,812 " 


As you can see, The Post has a lead of 46,361 lines over its 
nearest competitor, and 208,748 lines over the fourth evening 
paper. And this is not something new—The Post has had the 
same relative position for many years past. 


These figures ~-. ait by the Advertising Record Company, 
n independent audit company. 


6 ; . It Pays to Advertise in a 
p Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 


Cxicaco Evenine Post Able to Become Good 
Customers 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Chicago 


Evening Post 


‘‘Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’’ 


An old saying and true 
























































The Functions of the Commercial 


New York, May 23, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
M AY I add a few thoughts to 

the interesting series of ar- 
ticles you have been publishing in 
Printers’ INK concerning the re- 
lation of the banker to advertis- 
ing? I have often heard it said 
that a banker should loan money 
for advertising purposes, al- 
though,-ef course, Printers’ INK 
has never said it. I wish to take 
serious exception to this idea that 
a bank should loan money spe- 
cifically for advertising. It tends 
to give to advertising undue 
credit. To claim more for adver- 
tising than it rightfully deserves 
must in the long run be hurtful 
to the men who are practicing ad- 
vertising'as a profession. 

As a banker can only loan 
funds created by deposits, subject 
to check, he is doing an unsafe 
business when he risks his depos- 
itors’ money on anything which 
cannot be promptly liquidated. 

If advertising appropriations 
have ever been transformed im- 
mediately into liquid assets, it has 
been done without my knowledge. 

In my thirty years’ experience, 
I have seen so many instances of 
grief to both manufacturer ‘and 
banker, that I feel safe in saying 
that a well-managed business will 
not rely on a banker for any por- 
tion of its permanent capital, and 
a good banker will not be party 
to such an arrangement. 

Shortly after I started the 
Mahin Advertising Company, in 
1899, in Chicago, a director of 
the Royal Trust Company solic- 
ited our bank account by promis- 
ing a larger line of credit direct 
and to discount more of our cus- 
tomers’ paper because his direc- 
tors understood the advertising 
business. 

_In less than two years, this par- 
ticular bank averted a failure by 
being absorbed overnight by an- 
other banking house. 

!ortunately, we picked as our 


Bankers Should Not Loan Money 
Specifically for Advertising 









and Industrial Banker Compared 


banker David R. Forgan, presi- 
dent of the National City 
Bank of Chicago. Mr. Forgan 
never would admit that he under- 
stood any business except the 
banking business. He makes loans 
to people who are entitled to ac- 
commodation because of their 
liquid assets and average balance. 

Mr. Forgan educated me to be- 
lieve that customers who wanted 
their paper discounted, except in 
rare and unusual cases, were not 
good business men. I, personally, 
have never seen an advertising 
agency that could build up a suc- 
cessful list of clients unless they 
were good business men before 
and after they started to adver- 
tise. 

Does it help the advertising pro- 
fession to claim so much more 
credit for advertising than it de- 
serves? 

Let us take the Campbell Soup 
business for an example. Dr. 
Dorrance, in an interview in 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY, stated 
that on a $40,000,000 business, his 
advertising expenditure was 3 per 
cent monthly and his specialty 
salesmanship cost 2 per cent. 

Isn’t it good common sense to 
say that 3 per cent for advertising 
and 2 per cent for salesmanship 
represented both the extent and 
the limit to which blame or credit 
should be accorded to these two 
items? The other items making 
up the remaining 95 per cent are 
fully as important in determining 
the final result. 

Personally, I think advertising 
is glorified when a man like Dr. 
Dorrance finds he only needs te 
use 3 per cent in advertising, to 
maintain a $40,000,000 business in 
canned soup and beans that retail 
for 12 cents per can. 

How can a banker segregate a 2 
per cent item or even a 10 per 
cent item and loan-money for its 
benefit alone when the co-ordina- 
tion of that particular item with 
the many others constituting the 
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remainder of the 100 per cent 
really decides whether the ad- 
vertising is wisely conceived, 
planned, executed or merchan- 
dised ? 

The only intangible quality the 
banker should pin his faith to is 
management. A banker should 
loan on the tools that manage- 
ment uses, only when there is 
someone ready to buy them at the 
amount loaned on them. Factory 
buildings can be bought today 
from banks for as little as 10 per 
cent of their original cost. 

There is a much better way to 
provide funds for advertising and 
the other tools which management 
uses to expand a business than to 
get them from the banker with 
whom a business house has its 
checking account. 

This better way is provided by 
the industrial banker, who looks 
at matters entirely differently 
from the Commercial Banker. 
By industrial bankers I mean such 
houses as Blair & Co., Goldman 
Sachs & Co., and the Chase Se- 
curities Company, as contrasted 
with banking houses like the Na- 
tional Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals Bank and Corn Exchange 
Bank. 

Colonel Ned Arden Flood told 
me he waited two hours for 
Frank W. Woolworth to see him 
on his first call. He persuaded 
Mr. Woolworth to merge with his 
competitors, Knox and Kirby 
Their combined tangible assets in 
merchandise then amounted to 
$15,000,000. 

The leases were considered as 
both liabilities and assets and it 
was decid-d that those which 
could be sold at a higher price 
just balanced those on which a 
loss would be sustained if thrown 
on the market. 

Colonel Flood worked with 
Goldman Sachs & Co., and Leh- 
man Bros. Co., on this issue and 
these bankers sold the public 
$15,000,000 in 7 per cent preferred 
stock, leaving only the good-will 
element to support the $50,000,000 
par value of common. stock, 
which the bankers put out at 55 
in 1912. The common stock was 
increased by a stock dividend of 
30 per cent to $65,000,000 in 1920. 
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On December 31, 1923, 
Woolworth balance sheet showe 
total net worth of $78,161,530, 
which $20,000,000 was “goo 
will.” The book value on acti: 
assets was $89.48 — includ. 
“good-will” it was $120.24 
share, but buyers on the N 
York Stock Exchange by payin 
$319.00 per share on May 1, 19? 
appraised the “good - will” 
$198.76 more per share than 
Woolworth Company did on I)ec- 
cember 31, 1923. 

Here is a case where the banke 
can safely loan on “good-will” 
because there is a market estab- 
lished for Woolworth stock. 

A. H. Diebold, of the Sterling 
Products Co., who has® bought 
over twenty patent medicine busi- 
nesses, tells me he will not look 
at a business less than seven years 
old. In that time he says the 
business has lived only because of 
its repeats. It has something in- 
herent in it, which better man- 
agement can improve by follow- 
ing its well-established lines of 
successful procedure. 

The industrial banker who re- 
gards himself as the trustee of 
the investor to whom he sells the 
preferred and common stock he 
creates considers management of 
first importance. 

He does not want to control 
any business but his own and he 
does not want to furnish new 
money for experimental purposes. 

Hence he considers a progres- 
sive record of earnings over a 
term of years as the best possible 
assuiance that the business has in 
itself the qualities of continued 
growth which rests in_ three 
fundamentals; a good product, a 
potential market and competent 
management. 

Most industrial bankers re- 
finance businesses by issuing both 
preferred and common stock. 

The preferred stockholders take 
a limited risk for a limited share 
of the profits and these profits 
must be paid before the common 
stock, which is usually largely 
held by the management, receives 
any dividends. This method docs 
not cut the commercial banker out 
of the picture. The commerci:l 
banker can safely loan, money ‘o 
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FATHING 
SUITS 


UR Vogue campaign is going 

splendidly, both in the way 
of new dealer contacts and reorders 
from the old ones. 


It really is astonishing what one 
magazine—Vogue—plus proper 
merchandising of the advertising 
can do for a quality product. 


(Signed) 
THE OCEAN BATHING Sutt Co. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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individuals who want to buy 
stocks in companies properly fi- 
nanced by reputable industrial 
bankers because they are liquid in 
the sense that a market has been 
created for them. 

In maintaining the market for 
these stocks, three conditions are 
constantly being appraised by ex- 
perts, 7. e., general business con- 
ditions, the relations of the par- 
ticular industry to others, and the 
general reputation of the man- 
agement. 

If advertising men would claim 
less for advertising, if bankers 
would claim less for banking, and 
do more intensive work in their 
limited fields, it would be a long 
step in advancement for everyone 
concerned. 

Personally, I am willing to ad- 
mit that I do not know any busi- 
ness except the advertising agency 
business and I am learning some- 
thing new in it every day. 

I do not know any advertising 
agency that can make an adver- 
tising appropriation of 5 per cent 
on sales so effective that it will 
overcome weakness, or even 
mediocrity, in the other 95 per 
cent which represents buying raw 
materials, labor, overhead and the 
1,001 details which good manage- 
ment alone is capable of adminis- 
tering correctly. 

In conclusion, I am willing to 
admit that advertising frequently 
appears to do more for a business 
than the relation of its percentage 
to the total of other items. 

We may assume there are 
twelve concerns competing for 
business. One of them adds a 2 
per cent advertising appropria- 
tion. The other eleven continue 
without advertising. In this case 
the 98 per cent of the advertiser 
equals in efficiency the 100 per 
cent of his eleven competitors and 
the plus of the 2 per cent in ad- 
vertising means much more than 
the 2 per cent in additional busi- 
ness and profits. But when one 
or more of the others adver- 
tise, the equilibrium is again 
restored and the additional busi- 
ness created by the advertising 
is shared proportionately by the 
advertisers. 

Joun Lee MauIN. 
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“Rayon” Advertised by 
The Viscose Company 


The Viscose Company, Marcus Hk, 
Pa., used page newspaper space in \ew 
York recently to advertise the new and 
generally approved name for artificial 
silk, “Rayon,” which is expected to 
replace ‘‘Glos.” 

The interest of the company in the 
choice of any new name for artiticial 
silk is apparent from its statement that 
it is the manufacturer of about 75 per 
cent of the product made in America. 
“In presenting and urging the accept- 
ance of Rayon as a word best descrip- 
tive of artificial silk,” the copy points 
out. “The Viscose Company has inau- 
gurated a movement which is meeting 
with widespread and_ steadily increas. 
ing trade favor. 


Program Committee for 
Direct Mail Convention 


The membership of the program com- 
mittee for the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association convention, which is to be 
held at Pittsburgh on October 29, 30 and 
31, has been completed. Charles R. 
Wiers, of the DeLong Hook & Fye 
Company, Philadelphia, who is chairman, 
has appointed J. McQuiston, West- 
inghouse Electric & anufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, and John C 
Sweeney, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, as the éther members 
of his committee. 


Has Mackenzie & Company 


Account 

The advertising account of W. A. 
Mackenzie & Company, Limited, financial 
underwriters, of Toronto, Montreal and 
Ottawa has been laced with the 
Toronto office of McConnell & Fergus 
son, Limited, London, Ont., advertising 
agency. 


Advanced by Southwestern 


Advertising Company 
Howard McGhee, who has been with 
the Southwestern Advertising Company, 
Dallas, Tex., has been advanced to the 
position of production manager. H. D. 
Phillips has been promoted to space 
buyer. 


Adds Shock Absorbers to Line 


The Kokomo Automotive Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kokomo, Ind., windshield 
wings and mirrors, has purchased the 
“Red Cap” shock absorbers, formerly 
made by the Wellman Wieber Company, 
Cleveland. Manufacture of the product 
will be continued as “Kokomo Red Cap 
Checkers.” 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Westinghouse Lamp 


E. M. Beach, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, New York, for the last three 
years, has become advertising manager. 
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Chinese coolies ramping earth on the Yellow River dikes. 


Seven men on a 
one-man job 


The gaung, or leader, grunts 
his signal. Seven backs 
straighten suddenly. The 


weight rises, then snaps down. 


withathud. All daylong these 
seven coolies sweat over a job 
that one man with a pneumatic 
tamper could do in half the time. 

As the civil engineer and 
contractor extend the outposts 
of civilization, modern equip- 
ment takes the place of such 
labor-wasting implements. 

The civil engineer and the 
contractor are in effect ad- 
vance agents for modern 
industrial and construction 
equipment. When new ma- 
terial or better equipment is 
brought out, the civil engineer 
and the contractor are the 
men who first corroborate its 
performance and spread the 
news of its worth. 

More than 30,000 civil en- 


gineers and contractors read 


Engineering News-Record 
each week. 

If you make industrial or 
construction equipment, or 
construction materials of any 
kind, your story belongs in every 
issue of Engineering News-Record. 


Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and buyin 
guide of the executive who buys in the fiel 
it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 

Electrical : Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 

chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 

Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: Engi 

ing News-Record. 

Mining : Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 

Coal Age. 

Transportation : Electric Railway Journal, Bus 

Transportation. 

Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 

can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 
an Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
ngineering. 

Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Engineering 
News-Record 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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AnFvening Paper 
and it is— 


ECAUSE of the claims of morning newspapers The 

Detroit News finds it necessary to publish some salient 
facts relative to the strength of evening newspapers in 
America, fully realizing, however, that the character of a 
medium is not determined by the hour of its publication, 
but by its intrinsic merit. 


Detroit is an evening paper city. Both the circulation and 
advertising dominance of The Detroit News emphasizes this 
fact.-: And Michigan is an evening paper state where of 63 
daily newspapers 56 are evening publications. In Ohio there 
are 114 evening papers and 16 morning papers; in Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin the same ratio hold good, proving that 
the Middle West prefers the evening newspaper. 


According to the April Statistical Report of The New 
York Evening Post, evening newspapers are getting the pre- 
ponderance of advertising lineage increases, 33 morning news- 
papers have shown advertising losses during April and only 
13, gains. Among the evening papers 52 showed gains and 
only 21, losses. 


A table of 68 of America’s greatest cities in population, 
shows 58 evening papers with the largest city circulations, 
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TheDetroit News 


while only 10 morning papers occupy similar positions—and 
it must be remembered that the essence of newspaper value to 
advertisers is city circulation. 


The charts shown here portray the Detroit situation 
graphically. Weekday evenings The Detroit News between 
September, 1915, and March, 1924, shows an increase of 
108,841 local trading territory circulation—almost thrice the 
morning paper’s gain. The net paid circulation of The News 
for the six months ending March 31, 1924, was 273,135, a lead 
of 119,337 over the morning paper. 


1600.000 


900.000 
800.000 
700,000 
600,000 


In advertising, the chart above indicates not only how 
The News increased its lead over the morning paper year 
after year but how it also increased its own total, last year 
being first in display advertising in all America, as well as 
first in total weekday advertising. 

Advertisers always have and always will select their 
media on the basis of results and results prove that with the 
exception of a few newspapers in the largest cities the evening 
newspapers dominate in America. 


The Detroit News 


News Square Detroit, Mich. 
Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
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—for the reader 
—for the advertiser 


The following evidence of The Times-Picayune’s com- 
manding position in the field it serves is disclosed by a 
recent survey covering 50 Times-Picayune homes selected 
at random in each of 50 Times-Picayune city carrier districts 
—2500 in all. 

No evening paper is delivered to 
57% of the New Orleans homes to 
which The Times-Picayune is de- 
livered by regular carrier service. 


One medium—one cost—will sell your product in 
New Orleans 


The Times-Picayune 


otf FIRST FOR THE SOUTH Tif} 








Only New Orleans paper which gives you an audited report 
of its home-delivered circulation. 


Represented in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit and Atlanta by Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc., and San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Misbranding Defined by 
Supreme Court 





if an Article Is Not the Identical 
Thing That the Brand Indicates 
It to Be, It Is Misbranded, United 
States Supreme Court Declares in 
an Opinion Having Far-Reach- 
ing Possibilities 





wa a recent opinion of 
the Supreme Court was con- 
cerned only with the branding of 
ninety-five barrels of vinegar, the 
judgment undoubtedly will be far- 
reaching and will affect the label- 
ing of many lines of merchandise. 
This is clearly indicated by the 
decision in cases, cited in the 
Government’s brief, regarding the 
branding of cider, vinegar, fruit 
juices of several kinds, drugs, soft 
drinks, flavoring extracts, con- 
densed milk, fruit-flavored pack- 
aged food, disinfectants, whisky, 
paint, patent medicine, forgings, 
baking powder, hosiery, maple 
syrup and several other products. 
The case arose under the Food 
and Drugs Act of June 1906. The 
Government filed -information in 
the District Court for the con- 
demnation of the vinegar, alleg- 
ing that it was misbranded. And 
every barrel seized, according to 
the brief, was labeled as follows: 
Douglas Packing Company 
Excelsior eat ‘Apple Cider Vinegar 
made from Selected Apples 
Reduced to 4 Percentum 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Guaranteed to comply with all 
ure ws 


Douglas aeang, Copenty 
ochester, N. Y. 


The information also alleged 
that the vinegar was adulterated, 
in violation of the Act. It alleged 
that the vinegar was made from 
dried or evaporated apples and 
was misbranded, in that the state- 
ments on the label were false and 
misleading because the product 
was an imitation of and offered 
for sale under the distinctive 
name of another article, namely 
apple cider vinegar. 

The Douglas Packing Company, 
as claimant, by its answer ad- 
mitted that the vinegar was 
labeled’""as alleged, and that 
evaporated apples had been used 
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in its manufacture. The com- 
pany averred that, nevertheless, 
the product was pure cider vine- 
gar and denied adulteration and 
misbranding. 

The District Court found that 
the charge of adulteration was 
not sustained, but held that the 
vinegar was misbranded. The 
company appealed the case, and 
the Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed the judgment. The case 
was then brought to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court on a writ of cer- 
tiorari, and the court. found the 
question for decision to be 
whether the vinegar was mis- 
branded. 

In his delivery of the opinion 
of the court, Justice Butler set 
forth the substance of the agreed 
statement as follows: 


Claimant is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of food products from evaporated 
and unevaporated apples. During the 
apple season, from about September 25 
to December 15, it makes apple cider 
and apple cider vinegar from fresh or 
unevaporated apples. During the balance 
of the year, it makes products which it 
designates as “apple cider” and “apple 
cider vinegar” from evaporated apples. 
The most approved process for dehydrat- 
ing apples is used and, in applying it, 
small quantities of sulphur fumes are 
——- to prevent rot, fermentation, 
and consequent discoloration. The prin- 
cipal result of dehydration is the re- 
moval of about 80 per cent of the water. 
Whether, and to what extent, any other 
constituents of the apples are re: 
is not beyond controversy; in the present 
state of chemical science, no pted 
test or method of analysis is provided 
for the making of such determination. 
Only mature fruit, free from rot and 
ferment, can be used economically and 
advantageously. 


Justice Butler then described 
the method of manufacture by 
which water is added to the dried 
fruit. He explained that vinegar 
so made is similar in taste and 
composition to the vinegar made 
from unevaporated apples, except 
that it contains a trace of barium, 
and that there was no claim that 
this trace of barium renders the 
vinegar deleterious or injurious 
to health, or that the vinegar was 
inferior to that made from un- 
evaporated apples. 

The company has manufactured 
and sold its products since 1906, 
and before the passage of the 
Food and ‘Drugs: Act, and it) was 
shown that it-has always acted in 
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good faith. Its annual output of 
vinegar is about 100,000 barrels, 
and it has also made a beverage 
from evaporated apples, labeled 

“apple cider,” which it has sold 
in various parts of the country. 
While the Department of Agri- 
culture never has sanctioned the 
labeling, it had not interfered 
with the distribution of the prod- 
ucts, 

However, the Supreme Court 
opinion held that the vinegar 
made from dried apples was not 
the same as that which would 
have been produced from. the 
apples without dehydration, and 
that the substance removed was a 
part of their juices from which 
cider and vinegar would have 
been made if the apples had been 
used in their natural state. That 
element was not replaced, and, 
according to the judgment, the 
substance extracted from dried 
apples is, different from _ the 
pressed out juice of apples. 

“Tf an article is not the identi- 
cal thing that the brand indicates 
it to be,” Justice Butler declared, 
“it is misbranded.” He then ex- 
plained that the vinegar in ques- 
tion was not the identical thing 
that the statement of the label 
indicated it to be, and continued: 

“The name ‘apple cider vinegar’ 
included in the brand did not rep- 
resent the article to be what it 
really was; and, in effect, did 
represent it to be what it was not 
—vinegar made from fresh or 
unevaporated apples. The words, 
‘made from selected apples,’ indi- 
cate that the apples used were 
chosen with special regard to their 
fitness for the purpose of making 
apple cider vinegar. They give 
no hint that the vinegar was 
made from dried apples, or that 
the larger part of the moisture 
content of the apples was elimi- 
nated and water substituted there- 
for. As used on the label, they 
aid the misrepresentation made 
by the words, ‘apple cider vine- 
gar.’ 

“The misrepresentation was in 
respect to the vinegar itself, and 
did not relate to the method of 
production merely. When con- 
sidered independently of the 
product, the method of manufac- 
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ture is not material. The act re 
quires no disclosure concerning 
it. And it makes no differenc: 
whether vinegar made from dried 
apples is or is not inferior t 
apple cider vinegar. 

“The label was misleading as tv 
the vinegar, its substance and in- 
gredients. The facts admitted 
sustain the charge of misbrand- 
ing.” 


Advertises to Create Business 
for Autocar Owners 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., 
recently used full-page newspaper ad 
vertising to stimulate the urchase of 
coal by householders in hiladelphia 
and its suburbs. “Order Your Coal 
oday—Save Money at Spring Prices,’ 
was the caption of one advertisement 
which also showed a large picture of 
an Autocar loaded with coal. 

The copy listed the names of 251 
coal merchants in the Philadelphia dis 
trict who operate Autocar trucks. The 
addresses of the various branches _ in 
the district were given and an invita 
tion extended to the members of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants 
Association, which was meeting in 
Philadelphia, to visit the Autocar 
exhibit. 


Railroad Advertises New Ter- 
minal to Other Cities 


The Reading Company is telling peo 
ple in the various cities and towns in 
the territory it serves what it is doing 
in other cities. Large newspaper space 
was recently used to advertise a new 
terminal at Camden, N. J. The service 
to the seashore is also emphasized, tying 
up with the season, The Bloomingdale 
Weiler Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, 
handles the account. 


New Accounts for Sehl Agency 


The Lytton Radio Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the Sehl Advertis 
ing Ages, Crictze, to direct its ad- 


vertising. ewspapers, magazines and 
business papers will be used for this 
account. 

The General Specialty Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of Reiman steel folding 
horses, also has placed its account with 
the Sehl agency. Business papers will 
be used for this account. 


Starts Commercial Research 
Business 


Glenn Muffly has resigned as sales 
manager of he Lees-Bradner Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and has established a 
commercial research business at Chicago, 
specializin, ae in the distribution of auto- 
motive and mechanical products for farm 
and home use. 
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EXCLUSIVE CONTRIBUTORS 


3—ERTE 


A LITTLE FANTASTIC yet Erté’s work 
is a fount of new and original ideas for 
those who create fashions and who follow the 
trend of fashions. Erté is a Russian of 
Parisian training who lives and works in his 
villa in Monte Carlo. He has designed many 
costumes for the Folies Bergére of Paris and 
the Scandals and Greenwich Village Follies of 
New York. For the past seven years Erté has 
contributed exclusively to Harper’s Bazar. 


Harper's Bagar 


2+ IN LONDON 5Oc 6fr. IN PARIS. 
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d Store 
Display Managers Plan 
Convention 


GR importance of store dis- 
4 play as an aid to other adver- 
tising mediums in the sale of 
merchandise is one of the promi- 
nent themes upon which the pro- 
gram for the convention of the 
International Association of Dis- 
play Men has been formed. The 
convention will be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., from June 23 to 26, and 
will be attended by delegates 
from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

At the opening session on the 
morning of June 23, John. J. 
Cronin, president of the associa- 
tion, will preside. The speakers 
at this session will be Frank X. 
Schwab, Mayor of Buffalo, Con- 
gressman James M. Mead, of 
Buffalo, and Charles W. Morton, 
of the Weinstock-Lubin Com- 
pany, of Sacramento, Calif. 

Display demonstrations have 
been arranged which will be 
changed twice each day. These 
model exhibits will show how 
merchandise can be attractively 
displayed to tie up with advertis- 
ing. Holeproof hosiery, Kiddie 
Kloth, Schobel’s hats, Nettleton 
shoes, and Fashion Park clothing 
are among the advertised prod- 
ucts which will have model dis- 
plays. The completed program 
for the various business sessions 
of the meeting follows: 


_ June 23, Afternoon Session.—‘Louk- 
ing into Life’s ,Shop Windows,” Roy 
Crandall, Buffalo; “The Human Touch,” 
Francis B, Frazee, The rkin Com- 
fen , Buffalo, and ‘“‘How to Build Good- 

Vill for Your Store through the Show 
Window,” . Van Coutren, 
nenberg’s, Hannibal, Mo. 

June 24, Morning Session.—‘‘Don’t 
Change Your hange Yourself,” 
Lothar F. Dittmar, The Union, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; “Two Names or One, and 

One,_ Which?” Alex Osborn, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
“What Brings Success to Display Men,” 
H. H. Tarrasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

June 24, Afternoon Session.—“The 
Use of Emotional Appeal in Merchan- 
dising,” Martin L. Pierce, The Hoover 
Company, North Canton Ohio; “Har- 
nessing Light to Promote Sales—Getting 
Attention,” C. E. Johnson, Curtis Light- 
ing, Inc., Chicago, and ‘Opportunities 


Sons 
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of a Display Manager—How He Might 
Eeagtees His Conditions and Make Him 
self More Valuable to His Store,” 
Karl Amdahl, Palace Department Store, 
Spokane, Wash. 

June 25, Morning Session.—‘‘Care- 
takers of Windows,” Jack Cameron, 
Harris & Emery Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa; “An Unustal Viewpoint Window 
es a ia Robert Karkunoff, Buffalo, 
and E. J. Berg, of the Burgess-Nash 
Company, Omaha, Nebr., whose subject 
has not yet been announced. 

June 25, Afternoon Session.—Link- 
ing Window Display with the Newspaper 
Ad,”’ a? ~ Melia, advertising manager, 

vening News; ‘Harnessing 
to Promote ne, the 
; Johnson, Curtis ight- 
., Chicago, and “Why the 

. A. D. M.?” Benjamin J. Millward, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

June 26, Morning Session.—‘‘An In- 
ternational Display Day,” E. DeWitt 
Hutt, editor Men’s Wear Review. 
Toronto; “The Pathway to Promotion,”’ 
J. A. Jervis, Murphy, Gamble Company, 
Ottawa, and “Vision in Display,” John 
O’Connor, general manager, Murray-Kay 
Company, Serene. 


Export Men Discuss “Wider 
Markets” Need 


A large attendance at the eleventh 
annual convention at Boston last week 
of the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention heard executives from many 
well-known organizations develop the 
convention theme, “Our Nee for 
Wider Markets.” 

The program of speakers and their 
subjects was given on page 160 of 
Printers’ Ink for May 15. An ad 
dress on “The Profit Side of Export,” 
by Walter F. Wyman, sales and export 
manager, The Carter’s Ink Company, 
is given elsewhere in this issue. Gen- 
eral sessions of the convention were 
devoted to problems of broad economic 
interest. At group sessions technical 
points were discussed on export sales 
management, foreign credits, export 
advertising, and sales promotion. 


J. C. Hindle with Rader 
Appliance Company 


John C. Hindle has resigned as sec- 
retary-treasurer of Groesbeck, Hearn & 
Hindle, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to become vice-president and 
general sales manager of The Rader 
Appliance Company, Inc., West New 
York, N. J. It was previously reported 
that he was to become associated with 
the Kalrose Company, Inc. 


Stan Paterson with Oren 
Arbogust 


Stan Paterson, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago, has joined 
Oren Arbogust, who for the last three 
years has conducted an advertising busi- 
ness at Chicago. The firm name of 
this business has been changed to Oren 
Arbogust and Stan Paterson. 
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A Scientific Background 


for The 49% State 


by a University Professor 


D°? you think Ms 4oth State 
1s ‘just a clever advertising 
idea”? Listen to this. 

Professor Lewis F. Thomas, of 
Washington University, in devel- 
oping his thesis for his doctorate, 
has studied the resources of this 
very district. 

“T can demonstrate,” he told 
us, “that your goth State has de- 
veloped because: of definite cli- 
matic and geographic influences— 
as well as economic ones. 


—And here is his book — 


“The Geography of the St. Louis 
Trade Territory.” 

Teachers and students through- 
out The goth State have requested 
this book. It is being studied as 
a supplementary text book 

It is being mailed also to ad- 
vertising men and women in order 
to show them the scholastic ap- 
preciation of this great market 


served by The Globe-Democrat. 


Do you want a copy ? 
—It’s free, of course. 


St. Honis 
ert pM 


Largest Daily in the 49th State 


P. Se J, Richards, - - New Con 
Guy S. 
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DOuT Worry 
VLA BRING You 
SOMETHING? 











What the 


Courtesy of Chicago Daily News 


politicians 


didn’t do 


OR YEARS politicians have 

said, “Something must be 
done for the farmer.” We have 
heard much of the hardships of 
farm life and the scantiness of 
its reward. 

But no one has come forward to 
lead the farmers into the land of 
milk and honey. 

The progressive dairy farmers 
of New York State became tired 
waiting for the politicians. They 
saw they must work out their own 
salvation. They formed the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. They do not need to send 
representatives to Congress to ask 
for special help. 

In the League are 70000 of the 
leading dairy farmers of New 
York State and adjoining coun- 
ties of neighboring States. The 
League obtained for them milk 
prices 26% higher the very first 
year it was formed. It has been 
fighting to maintain fair prices 
ever since. It has assets which 
total more than $12,000,000, all 


invested by its progressive and 
far-sighted members. In it are 
centered the hopes of its mem- 
bers for a prosperous and suc- 
cessful future. 


The Story of the News 


But where the members of the 
League had _ expected editorial 
support and sympathy, they were 
damned _ with faint praise or 
received outright condemnation. 
Therefore, on February 15, 1917, 
in response to the demand of thou- 
sands of farmers, the Dairymen’s 
League News was founded to 
champion their cause. 

The News acts solely in the 
interests of its readers and owners, 
the members of the- Dairymen’s 
League. 

The News serves no_ political 
party. It furthers no private in- 
terest. It works for one thing 
only—the prosperity of its owners. 
It teaches them the latest im- 
provements in scientific dairying. 
It tells them how their organiza- 
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jon, the League, is solving their 
rketing problems. It fills the 

d of this greatest of dairy ter- 
itories for a strictly dairy paper 

e national dairy papers have 

y reached one dairyman in 

). It is its readers’ cham- 

ion in the cause of co-operative 

rketing. 

(he News rapidly became the 
favorite farm paper of its reader- 
owners. Thousands write letters 
to the editor telling him what they 
want published ‘and expressing 
their views on dairying and co- 
operation. Hundreds advertise in 
the News when they want to sell 
or buy anything from a dog to a 
farm. All read the News. All 
know it is their paper and must 
have their support. 

Many read no other farm paper. 
A recent questionnaire showed 
that 40% of the News readers 
used to subscribe to other New 
York State farm papers, but have 
discontinued their subscriptions 
because they find the News so all- 
sufficient. 


An Exceptional Advertising Buy 


The News was quick to become one 
of the most powerful influences in 


the lives of its readers. It grad- 
ually worked itself into the con- 
sciousness of the advertiser. More 
and more space buyers began to 
realize the value of this new and 
radically different publication. 
They left the beaten track and 
tried out this reader-owned paper 
—the only such agricultural paper 
in existence. 

\t first only a few advertisers 
perceived the power behind the 
News. They placed small con- 
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tracts. That was seven years ago. 
Since then they have increased the 
lineage of their campaigns in the 
News again and again. New ad- 
vertisers were convinced. Today 
new contracts come in weekly. One 
recent issue carried first insertions 
on eight new contracts from na- 
tional advertisers. Each month 
this year, from the standpoint of 
advertising lineage, has been a 
record-breaker. 


If you’ve got anything to sell to 
farmers—if you want your share 
of the $90,000,000 in milk checks 
mailed out by the League annually 
—investigate the News! Clip out 
the coupon below and get the story 
of the great New York farm mar- 
ket, the progressive market which 
has so changed and expanded in 
the last few years. The booklet 
the coupon will bring you tells you 
of the changes in this market, the 
new outlook of the farmer. It 
shows you that if you wish to sell 
him in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical way, old methods must be 
abandoned. You must consider his 
way—the way of the Dairymen’s 
League News. 








Gentlemen: 


farm market. 


6—12 








Dairymen’s League News, 120 West 42d Street, New York City. 


Please send me your booklet on the change in the New York 
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During the past year 


Cosmopolitan 
has gained more steadily, 


both in circulation and 
advertising, than most magazines. 


The circulation is averaging more 
than 100,000 over 1923 and the advertising 
lineage is 1,000 to 8,000 lines per issue more 
than last year. 


“We have received more results 
from COSMOPOLITAN than from 
all other magazines combined,” 
writes a private school. 


@sinopol 


The Proof of a Magazine is in the Reading 





The Exclamation Point Goes 
ona lear 


Fist-Pounding Copy Seems to Be the Order of the Day 


By W. Livingston Larned 


‘OME three years ago, an ad- 
S veaiiae artist in California 
started a vogue which rapidly 
spread all over the country and 
which has become one of adver- 
tising’s most conspicious man- 
nerisms. 

In brief, it was an animated 
exclamation mark; an exclama- 
tion mark, much elongated, which 
fairly leaped from the page. There 
was nothing passive about it. 

Everybody saw its possibilities. 
Here was emphasis “in high.” 

The table-pounder and the 
shouting orator were mild by com- 
parison. Sometimes these -ex- 
clamation points were three or 
four inches in length, and they 
certainly dominated wherever they 
made their appearance. It was 
something new and it caught on 
like wildfire. 

Many strange things had been 
done with question marks, but it 
remained for the exclamation 
point to emerge from modest re- 
tiring usages and splash all over 
the place. The artists were pleased 
because these art devices tended to 
jazz up any display. They were 
artistic. They supplied a certain 
something which had been always 
missing. And they drew imme- 
diate attention to any headline. 

But, as an art embellishment, the 
scheme has proceeded on and on, 
to the point where it has entered 
into the spirit of the text. Ex- 
clamatory copy is. quite as popular 
nowadays. 

“Say it with exclamation points,” 
is a familiar cry. The copy writer 
who does not start with a basket- 
ful of exclamation marks is sadly 
handicapped. 

It is oddly characteristic of the 
exclamation point that its firm 
rigidity and businesslike contour 
suggests action and emphasis. It 
looks the part it plays. It is a 
splendid symbol of determination. 

\nd when a copy writer starts 
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out with the avowed intention of 
using exclamation points, it seems 
to make his style sprightly. Auto- 
matically, his words and phrases 
burn the wind. There is the 
elixir of life in the exclamation 
point. 

Observe their action upon some 
examples which we have col- 
lected from current campaigns. 

Their very presence appears to 
electrify the text and make it 
sparkle with emphasis. 

’ “Two-wheel brakes 

Four-wheel brakes! 

Yet accidents still occur!” 

“Every woman’s pride—an im- 
maculate kitchen !” 

In this sentence there would 
seem to be no great need for mak- 
ing much of a fuss over a simple 
statement, but in goes the exclama- 
tion point, nevertheless. Someone 
has said that Americans have an 
ejaculatory method of talking, re- 
gardless of what they are talking 
about. The most humble and in- 
offensive remark is snapped out 
with sledge-hammer intonation. 
Perhaps so. 


BREATHLESS EXCITEMENT 


Here is a piece of copy which 
fairly bristles with exclamation 
points. They follow one another in 
rapid succession, until, if we 
obeyed their edict, we would be 
quite out of breath responding: 

“Inspect its four-wheel brakes! 

“See its beautiful new bodies! 

“From axle to axle, it’s new! 

“And now it is here—ready for 
inspection !” 

Biff! Bang! Biff! Zowie! 

In another advertisement we 
find the following sentences fol- 
lowed by exclamation points: 

“Hire us!” 

“Make it by getting it from your 
grocer !” 

“Soup for health—every day!” 

But we are just wondering 
where the license comes for 
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turning such mild statements into 
exclamations. 

“Everything you want a floor 
to be!” is a headline which does 
not seem altogether to carry the 
right to be explosive. Is advertis- 
ing copy actually weakened by the 
unlicensed or too frequent use of 
exclamation points? 

The trouble with the too fre- 
quent use of exclamation points is 














ONE OF SEVERAL CAMPAIGNS IN WHICH 
PICTORIAL . TREATMENT OF THE EXCLA- 
MATION POINT HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 


that when a sentence, an idea, 
which really demands this em- 
phasis comes along, the fire has 
begun to burn low. 

Occasionally a .sentence or a 
headline sor a string of. explosive 
words with kindred meanings 
comes along that richly merits the 
exclamation point. We would, for 
example, place the following at 
the top of such a list: 


All aboard! 

Cold engine—no matter! 
No delay! 

Let’s go! 


The words are made to dance 
with vibrant life by the use of the 
marks. They are a part of the 
meaning of every one of them. 
That is the spirit in which the . 
sentences are written. 

Exclamation points form a 
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living part of a group of words 
such as this: 

“Third down! Two yards to 
gain!” with an accompanying jl- 
lustration of a spirited rough-and- 
tumble illustration of a foothall 
game—and the radio. 

And illustrations often  en- 
courage the free use of the ex- 
clamation point. In a sense, they 
sweep matters along, animating 
and enlivening them. * 

A certain advertiser, who is a 
punctuation shark, has prepared a 
little set of rules for his advertis- 
ing department, and it is interest- 
ing in its relation to the per- 
missible use of exclamation peints, 
These rules are: 


Never use an exclamation mark when 
the word or group of words does not 
truly represent an exclamation. 

Always remember how the ordinary 
person would emphasize a word or 
several words and do likewise. 

Certain single words, where they sug- 
gest action in themselves, may be used 
in connection with the exclamation point. 

a sentence which you desire to 
speed forward, either in a headline or 
in the body of the text, appears to lag, 
for some unaccountable reason, an ex- 
clamation mark can be employed. 

Never disappoint the reader with 
exclamation points when what you have 
to say is of insufficient importance. 

One exclamation mark in a piece of 
copy is preferable to a great many. 
Over-emphasis is as bad—or worse— 
than none at all. 

Do everything possible to make the 
wording of a sentence form its own 
emphasis. Then the exclamation mark 
becomes an anti-climax—it is not needed. 

Look upon exclamation points as verbal 
dynamite. Too many explosions tend 
to tire the reader. 


But it is on the pictorial side 
that the exclamation mark has 
reached its most noticeable degree 
of present efficiency. By peculiar 
and characteristic formations of 
the dash and dot, it is made to 
fairly “sing” in any composition. 

Posters and street-car cards 
have fallen under the spell. 

“Put in one of those queer look- 
ing exclamation points,” is a stand- 
ing order of the day. 

They are formed from flashes 
of lightning, from bolts. of livid 
light, from ‘products, from metal 
and wood. Many times their pic- 
torial phases give them a great 
added: force and interest: 

For. one -thing, they are em 
ployed to break up what. might 
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The Verdict of 
Public Opinion 


In the final analysis the circulation of a 
newspaper represents public opinion. 
People buy and read a newspaper the same 
as they buy a pound of coffee or a pair of 
shoes. They like it from past experience 
or they give it a trial through the recom- 
mendation of someone they know. 

Here is the verdict of public opinion from 

readers of afternoon papers in Chicago: 

THE CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
Leads the Second Evening Paper—The 
Daily News—by 69,154 Copies Daily. 

THE CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
Leads the Second Evening Paper in City 
and Suburban Circulation by Nearly 
30,000. 

THE CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
Has More City and Suburban Circula- 
tion Than the Second Evening Paper 
Has Total Circulation. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE CHICAGO 
EVENING AMERICAN BECOMES 
MORE PRONOUNCED WITH EACH 
PASSING MONTH. 


A Good Newspaper 
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otherwise be monotonous areas of 
plain type, and their long arms 
reach down into uninteresting 
areas. 

We are reminded, in any dis- 
cussion of this subject, of a story 
which has to do with a colored 
preacher. He was a famous “gos- 
pel shouter” and seldom relaxed 
for a moment. Leaning far for- 
ward over his stand he was ac- 
customed to fairly shout at his 
audience. 

One evening, during a lull, a 
member of the congregation raised 
his hand and said: 

“Parson, does yo’ all mind 
speaking low like, so as I can be 
impressed !” 

The over-emphasis of the ex- 
clamation mark, when _ injudici- 
ously employed, carries much the 
same moral. 


R. T. Kline, President, 
Cincinnati Advertising Club 


R. T. Kline, advertising manager of 
The William S. Merrell Company, 
manufacturer of chemicals, was elected 
president of the Advertisers Club of 
Cincinnati at its annual election on 
May 28. Other officers elected were 
Gordon Small, first vice-president; 
A. H. Apking, second vice-president; 
Ben Roth, treasurer; Joseph Tomlin, 
financial secretary, and Albert R. 
Riggs, recording secretary. Joseph 
Tomlin, due to his re-election as finan- 
cial secretary, will serve his twenty- 
first consecutive term in that office. 


E. R. Strempel Joins 
Matthews-Northrup 
Ernest Roy Strempel has joined The 


Matthews-Northrup orks, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in an executive capacity. Mr. 
Strempel has been engaged in sales and 
pga | work for the last thirteen 
—. e was formerly with the 
rowell Publishing Company, and the 
George Batten Company, and most re- 
cently was with the advertising staff of 
Printers’ Inx, all of New York. 


F. R. Black Heads New Better 
Business Bureau 


Frank R. Black, now with the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
will become manager on July 1 of the 
mewly organized Springfield, Mass., 
Better Business Bureau. Mr. Black 
was formerly with the Boston Better 
Business Bureau and was more recently 
manager of the Washington, D. C., 
Better Business Bureau. 
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Advertising Triples Business 
in Three Years 


The advertising history of a retail 
store in Birmingham, Ala., the sales of 
which increased from $300,000 to more 
than $1,000,000 in three years, was 
told by Paul Holiner, at a meeting of 
the Civitan Club of that city. Mr. 
Holiner is —- of the Parisian 
Company, which operates a women’s 
apparel shop in Birmingham. This was 
a small retail business when the com- 
pany acquired it three years ago. “At 
that time the store launched an inten. 
sive advertising campaign at a cost of 
12% per cent of sales,” Mr. Holiner 
said. “But it was worth it. The 
volume of sales in that year jumped 
from $300,000 to $600,000. Advertis- 
ing costs were again increased the sec- 
ond year but the business almost hit 
the million-dollar mark. In 1923 we 
went over the top and our advertis- 
ing appropriation was only 3% per cent 
of our sales.” 


Death of A. W. Rosenthal 


Arnold W. Rosenthal, promotion 
manager of Good Housekeeping, died at 
New York on June 6, after a compar. 
atively brief illness. 

For a time he conducted an adver- 
tising agency of his own at Pittsburgh. 
Later Mr. Rosenthal joined the staff of 
Good Housekeeping at New York where 
he had charge of circulation promotion. 
In 1920, he left Good Housekeeping 
to conduct an advertising and sales 
promotion service for a number of 
magazines, returning to Good House- 
keeping as promotion manager in 1921. 

The University of Pittsburgh, of 
which he was a graduate, has a foun- 
dation establish by Mr. Rosenthal 
for a yearly prize for public speaking. 
He was twenty-nine years old. 


Texas Schools Planning 
Summer Advertising 


The Texas Junior College Atssocia- 
tion, which includes in its membership 
fifteen junior colleges, has appointed 
the Crook Advertising Agency, Dallas, 
Tex., to direct its advertising. 

The following schools also have ap 
pointed the Crook agency to direct their 
advertising: Southwestern University, 
Georgetown; Allen Academy, Bryan; 
Austin Military School, Austin, and 
the Texas Military College, Terrell. 

Newspaper advertising will be used 
in summer campaigns which will be 
conducted for all these accounts. 


Edwin E. Sterns with Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company 


Edwin E. Sterns has become _ asso 
ciated with The Guardian Life Insur 
ance Company of America, New York, 
as publicity manager. He was formerly 
with the American Tobacco Company 
as advertising manager. More recently 
he was with the O. J. Gude Company. 
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Net Circulations! 


(Week Ending June 7, 1924) 


esaiinn World 


312,542 





ASS 
374, 365 
An All- Day Service 


available as desired under an inter- 
changeable contract, with a total net 
circulation of 


686,897 


at a basic rate of 17 cents per line per 
100,000 copies, with 93% concentra- 
tion in the greater New York Trad- 


ing Area. 


MALLERS ~~ _oaaee PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL Morors BUILDING 
Cuic. Now York DETROIT 


sxcearrine Reu.bino CHANCERY BuILDINg TITLE INsvuRANCP BUILDING 
SEATTLE, Wass. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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Try Mr. Price’s 
experiment before 
Opening your | 


mail: | 








Gihe &IRs 


Magazine 
“850,000 Identified Circulation” 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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CSTASLISHED 1696 
BONCILLA BUILDING 
CABLE ADORESS 


M7 Ro 1Ste STREET 


crease orrice 
74 W, WASHINGTON 


oonen. AAP OLS . 
Cones A. 8 Cc. BTM BOMION CAMADIAM OFTICE — 
“3 laboratories; ty, x? errno 
SOOKING STREET Wi 


TORONTO 


Iypr1anapPouis, U.S.A. 


9 November 1923 


Wm. G. Menuien, 

c/o The Meunen: Compeny 
5 Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 


Agrosable to a request from Hr. Chas. 5. Hart of the 
Ulks Magazine, to tell you of the results we have secured 
from our sfivertisements in The Elks Magesine, we are gled 
fe say to you that we are well preaced. 


To cerrosorate this statement, we have given orders for a 
poge in colors for Jamary, with a schedule continuing thrn 
next years 


4s we edvertisers are always interested in definite informa- 
tion, and we feel that we ows it to each other to give such 





from our last advertisement in the September issue, which , 
shows up to this time, 12613 coupons received on an offer * 
in that issue, and they are still coming in at. a very 
considerable rate each. day. 


Furthermore, we can judge from the envelopes and handwriting 
that the induiries oome from the better type of people than 
the averages Just to satisfy myself on this point one 
morning, I seleoted envelopes from the mail that I judged 

to be from the Elks Magazine, as the mail brought inquiries 
from a number of publications, and when the envelopes were 
opened, I found that I guessed correctly in about 60% of 
the totale 





Trusting this information will be of some value to you, and 
RTE FO ee SS eee aD oe wee BE, Dervlen ee 
any time, we are A 
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The size of the mark 
you have to shoot at 


Tie following figures show the immensity of the Okla- 





homa farm market and indicate the size of the mark you 
. have to shoot at. 


The value of crops and livestock for 1923 reached the enor- 
mous total of more than $268,000,000. This is 79%, of the 
total savings bank deposits in Okiahoma. It is about eight 
times the cost of the total building construction in the chief 
cities of the State. 


The Oklahoma farm industry comprises 59% of the State’s 
population and more than half its land area. The 1,196,831 
people who live on Oklahoma farms occupy more than 
44,425,000 acres of land. $1,660,423,000 is invested in farm 
homes, buildings, farm land, farm machinery, and farm live- 
stock. Farming in Oklahoma employs more people than any 
other industry. It represents a greater investment. It holds 
more land. The value of its yearly Fierce ap is larger. It 
is without exception the greatest industry in Oklahoma. 


You may ask, ‘‘Are the farmers buying?’’ Certainly they are 
buying Farmers could not continue to exist without buying 
merchandise in such quantities as to stagger the imagination. 
They can not continue in business without making REGULAR 
PURCHASES, which total millions of dollars for the Okla- 
homa farm field. This business is well worth while for any one 
who will make the effort to sell them. 

The editorial influence of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
which is built upon the bed-rock of reader-interest and 
reader-confidence, will steady your aim when you point your 
selling efforts at the Oklahoma rural market. 


THE ONLY FARM PAPER IN OKLAHOMA 






Oy ‘iy 


Ny orl WILLIAMS 
Edgar T. Bell , Adv. ay af City. Okla , 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES I 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY ( 
New York Chicago Kanses C ity Atlanta San Francisco 
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A Kiss for Cinderella 


In Which Is Told the Inside Story of How Pure Brass and a Stuffed Club 
Extract Advertising Orders from Otherwise Hard-Shell Advertisers 


By D. Morris Jones 


ONG upon a time there was 
a man who was a Terrible 
Bust. He was the champion Non- 
Succeeder. Everything he touched 
just naturally turned to the es- 
sence of complete and Absolute 
Failure. He was so Bad that he 
could not even put on his shoes 
without breaking a lace or get- 
ting a knot in it. 

He got a job in a drug store 
during the Vacation Period of his 
fourteenth year. At the end of 
three days he came back to ma- 
ter’s apron-strings with great salt 
tears streaming down his face. 
It seems that the druggist . told 
him he had hired him to be handy 
around the place, and not to cre- 
ate Back Stage Effects with a 
glass crash every time he washed 
the glasses after the customers 
had sipped their strawberry sodas. 

Having got off to a Bad Start 
in his first job, he didn’t improve 
with age or practice. He tried 
to revive Picture Framing as a 
left-handed art, but he lost that 
job because he could not get it 
into his head that even the sim- 
plest of pictures has a top side, 
and that a masterpiece by Der 
Mutt, showing High Noon in a 
Crocodile Nursery doesn’t look its 
best when the crocks are all 
shown on the Flat of their Backs. 

This man was a Fast Talker. 
He could converse himself into a 
job in less time than a budding 
young thing of forty takes to say 
“Sure” to the first Weakling who 
gives her an Opening. As a re- 
sult of great lung power, strong 
vocal cords and pure brass, he 
had learned the first names of 
seventy-eight national advertisers 
by the time he admitted to an age 
of twenty-two years. 

He was a Howling Success in 
his own mind and had the world 
by the tail, to hear him tell it. 
But nobody else believed him. 
Even his parents had a more or 
less sneaking idea that perhaps 
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Gerald still had Something to 
learn; and they were even willing 
to admit that the Only Place he 
was likely to find his Mental 
Equals was in the advertising 
business among the Fast Think- 
ers. They agreed with Gerald 
that. advertising was a “great 
game” and the environment in 
which he belonged by right of 
innate ability. So they gave him 
their Best Blessing and staked 
him to a snappy line of haber- 
dashery and a new suit, a neat 
green affair with a belted back 
and patch pockets, and told him 
to go to it and show the Back- 
ward World what a real advertis- 
ing genius could do with the 
throttle open. 

Gerald stepped out with Alac- 
rity, for his arches still held up 
in spite of all the mileage he had 
clocked up in covering the Great 
Open Spaces frequented by appli- 
cants for jobs. e didn’t know 
much of anything about the ad- 


‘ vertising business, but that didn’t 
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feaze him even a Little Bit. Class 
was bound to tell, he argued to 
himself, 

It was a lucky thing that Gerald 
had Good Health and a Sturdy 
Constitution. He lit omce or 
twice in an advertising job be- 
cause, as we have intimated be- 
fore, his chest was perpetually 
filled with Warm Air under pres- 
sure and his line of remarks was 
so Beautifully Gold Plated, that 
even a real advertising man 
needed at least two days to con- 
firm his instant suspicions that 
perhaps Gerald was still on the 
uphill side of the great divide. 

You might think that Gerald 
would have been, Nonplussed or 
at least rg ond Depressed when 
he found himself caressing the 
open air with such regularity. 
But Veracity compels us to record 
that our sprightly hero had no 
Sensation whatever except pity 
for the Poor Stupid Folks who 
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gave him the gate after putting 
the tape measure on him. 

For the First Time in his life 
he became determined, on a cer- 
tain Tuesday, after a friendly but 
careless elevator starter had mis- 
taken him for a book agent and 
shown him the way out. He de- 
cided that advertising was a “He- 
Man’s Game” and that the one 
place he would shine would be in 
mixing with the brains who Tell 
the World. 

So Gerald. stuck to his guns. 
After twelve Terrible Expe- 
riences with unsympathetic adver- 
tising executives he found his 
Life Work. He called it solicit- 
ing advertising in a Special Field. 
But.the victims called it Black- 
jacking and meant it. It worked 
something like this: He kept in 
close touch with what was going 
on in the advertising field. Then 
he: approached the Honorary 
Chairman of some _ association 
which was going on with the 
Idea of getting Something for 
Nothing. He outlined the Plan. 
It was Simple. It was Neat. It 
was Easy Money. 

The big idea was to get out a 
Special Program and the Appli- 
cation of the Big Idea was to 
the effect that Gerald would so- 
licit advertising from Helpless 
and Unconscious Merchants, on 
the ground that it was for a 
Worthy Cause. Under no circum- 
stance was he to guarantee Any- 
thing, and he had best keep dark 
on Circulation. 

His first great success came 
when he lined up the program of 
the. Wooden Nutmeg Grinders’ 
Benevolent Association of Catu- 
saqua. It was their first Semi- 
Weekly Convention program and 
the proceeds were to be devoted, 
less Gerald’s 45 per cent com- 
mission, to Building a Sanatorium 
for’*the members who had _ ac- 
quired Asthma from the Dust 

created while turning the Nut- 
megs on the lathes. 

‘rald made up a Dandy Dum- 
my and had the Honorable Chair- 
man of the Nutmegs furnish him, 
at the expense of the Megs, with a 
Lalapalooza of a brief case, filled 
with’ order ‘blanks. 

He set out on the Day Ap- 
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pointed, whistling the march of 
the Wooden Soldiers. His first 
call -was in the office of the 
United Hot Dog Company, 
manufacturers of the famous 
“Dachshund” brand. He handed 
in his card to a Cornfed Lass, 
with the request that she kindly 
ask Mr. Airedale, the President, 
if he would see him. The Lass 
seemed to Hold Back a bit, but 
Gerald went into High and 
worded her into Docile Acqui- 
escence in twenty seconds. 

After he had eased his way into 
the private den of the Head Bow 
Wow, he went right to Work, 
with all the Confidence that a bur- 
glar shows when the family is 
away for the Summer. 

The Big Boy of the United 
Hot Dog Company was an Im- 
portant Person in his line and 
was in the habit of Giving Orders 
and Bossing regular advertising 
solicitors around. In fact, he had 
been known to help more than 
one of them out to the Elevator 
when they tried to convince him 
that the Place for his advertising 
was in their publications. 

Gerald did not know this and 
even if he had known it it would 
not have made any Difference to 
him. He had been Thrown Out 
of some of the very nicest offices, 
and was used to it. 

Gerald took a Bow and gave a 
Good Morning. Mr. Airedale 
dropped his voice to a Rumble 
and demanded to know what was 
what. Gerald told him in a few 
Pithy Sentences, waving the big 
business man back into Silence 
every time he showed signs of 
Making a Remark. 

But the Airedale had many a 
Bark left in him. “Why do you 
come to me for advertising in 
your Program?” he demanded. 
“T am not interested in Wooden 
Nutmegs. I wouldn’t know a 
Wooden Nutmeg from a Cast 
Iron Nutmeg, unless I bit one.” 

Our young friend awed the big 
business man into Silence once 
more. “You miss the point, Mr. 
Airedale,” he replied with quiet 
assurance. “You say you are not 
interested in Nutmegs, especially, 
Wooden Nutmegs. Think for a 
minute, and then tell me where 
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4,5 00,000 families 


Buy and read 

The American Weekly Magazine 
And to quote 

The immortal lines 

Of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 


Pinafore— 


“And so do their 
Sisters and their 
Cousins and their 


Aunts!” 


Total— 
18,000,000! 


American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Milwaukee— 
Seattle—Post- I 


Syracuse—American 
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you buy that Superfine Sawdust 
that gives Body and Flavor to 
your A-l Dogs, You buy it 
from us, Sir, from us, the United 
Nutmeg Grinders of Catawissa, 
or perhaps I should say Cata- 
saqua.’ 

“But I pay for what I buy!” 
cries Mr. Airedale, every hair 
Bristling with indignation. 

“You do, Sir,” says Gerald. 
“but that is beside the Point, if 
I may make so bold as to remind 
you. Without us you would be 
Helpless. Your supply of Hard- 
wood Sawdust would Cease and 
you would find yourself com- 
pelled to resort to Substitutes like 
Corn Meal and other edible ingre- 
dients.” 

“But,” began Mr. Airedale—but 
he got no further. 

“You owe something, sir, to a 
Sister Industry, an industry whose 
members spend Weary Hours 
every day gathering the Precious 
Sawdust that has had no small 
share in making your hot dogs 
known Wherever or Whenever 
the teeth of an Unsuspecting Pub- 
lic are sunk into the Poor Man’s 
Caviar.” 

“But my Advertising Plans are 
all complete for the year!” cries 
the Hot Dog King, trying to 
throw all the force into his voice 
that thirty-one years as a subway 
guard had given him. “You will 
have to see my Advertising 
Agent.” 

At this point, Gerald smiles an 
Enigmatic Smile. 

“T did see Him, and He refuses 
to fall. So I came to headquar- 
ters.” 

The wrothy worthy President 
of the United Hot Dog Company 
swallows hard, thinks Fast and 
Speaks Slowly. He has Sense 
and knows on which side of his 
bread the Peanut Butter tastes 
best. 

“I am Sorry, young man, but I 
leave all Advertising Matters in 
my agent’s hands.” 

“Then I am to take it as a Fact 
that you refuse to support this 
Great Benevolence by taking a 
small go perpen in our Pro- 

I am sorry, Droultylly 
oie but I shall have to a 
Back to our Association that 
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tus Airedale refuses to Wag his 
Tail for the wonderful cause. | 
am disappointed, sir, and doubly 
so, when I glance over the list of 
Really Big Business men who 
have cheerfully and_ willingly 
taken an advertisement in the 
Special Convention Program. As 
I glance over the Order Forms I 
note the name of the Rattan Shoe 
Co., which sells hundreds of pairs 
of shoes each year to the men 
who make up the Nutmeg Indus- 
try. They took a full page. 

“Here is an order from the 
Smella Talcum Powder Co., which 
sells Many Gross of talc each year 
to our Faithful Workers. And 
here I show you also the Close- 
Shave Lawn Mower Co., Inc., the 
Inter-Space Radio Corporation, 
the Du Funny Cross Word Puz- 
zle Co., the Non-Drip Hat Band 
Co., the Pupillo Artificial Eye, 
Inc., the Silent Sliding Dust Pan 
Co., the Cootie Perfume Co., Inc., 
all, like Yourself, closely allied 
to the Wooden Nutmeg Grinders 
Benevolent Association of Wissa- 
hickon or is it Catawissa, or Cata- 
saqua?—and all of them Coming 
up to Scratch with an order that 
will warm the Cockles of the 
Hearts of our Asthmates, who sit 
in Wait for our Sanatorium to 
rear its walls and swing wide its 
doors in Welcome, with an Atom- 
izer in every room and a Vapor 
Lamp for every six men.” 

At this point, Gerald made a 
Bluff at turning upon his heel 
and leaving the great man Fiat. 
But he didn’t Pivot so far that he 
Missed the Sign of Weakening 
in the face of Brutus Airedale. 

Brutus was monarch of all he 
Surveyed, but he was not survey- 
ing just then. He was trying to 
think and he was Failing Dis- 
mally. He was Buffaloed, and 
Gerald knew he had him licked. 

He pushed an order blank 
across the desk pad of the Hot 
Dog man. That Strong Willed 
Man picked up his pen and 
signed on the dotted line without 
a struggle. 

The moral to this Tale of how 
Gerald laid the foundation of his 
Fabulous Wealth and _ Social 
Leadership by hypnotizing other- 
wise firm and solid citizens into 
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Buymg-Power 


in any market is indicated by 
employment in industrial plants 


In the Philadelphia Trading Area, the 
richest territory in the United States, 
there are 10,413 plants outside Philadel- 
phia, with an annual wage disbursement 
of $943,424,406; in Philadelphia 5454 
plants, with yearly wages of $341,257,400, 
making a total of 15,867 plants paying 
out $1,284,681,800 every twelve-month. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
Delivers 85 Per Cent of Its Circulation 


Into the most substantial homes of this 
prosperous district where it is read by 
persons of means and discernment, who 
rely upon this newspaper to guide them 
in their purchases. 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chie THE OLDEST DAILY Detroit San Franei 
John B. Woodward Woodward Kelly) NEWSP4PER IN 
abe tae wopetie kl BREET | yeti na aU gah 
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men and women who buy any 
’ New York English language eve- 
ning paper buy Evening Journals. 
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Fact vs. Theory 


EN’S Wear advertisers during 1923 invested 
over $2,500,000 in New York newspaper 
space. 


Their composite opinion as to the value of each 
newspaper is reflected by lineage records. Indi- 
vidual opinion is shown by the number of firms 
using each paper. Notice this: 


Men’s Wear advertisers used more lineage in the 
New York Evening Journal than in any three 
other evening papers combined and more than in 
any one of five of the six morning papers: More 
national advertisers of men’s wear used it than 
used any other New York evening paper. More 
local advertisers used it than used any other paper 
in the city. 


And coming to the commercial touchstone— 
dollars invested to bring profits—more money 
was invested by men’s wear advertisers in the 
New York Evening Journal than in any other 
newspaper in New York. 


As 46 out of every 100—practically half—of the 
men and women who buy any New York evening 
paper buy the Evening Journal, this. was to be 
expected. With a more intensive coverage of its 
field than is given by any other paper in New 
York in its field—morning, evening or Sunday— 
the New York Evening Journal is the indicated 
first choice of advertisers who plan to enter this 
market effectively. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s greatest evening newspaper 
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throwing Good Money into the 
Ash Can, is this: 
* * * 


Give your meney to the man 
who says he has discovered per- 
petual motion. He may discover 
it, at that, and you may get ten 
shares of stock in the company. 
But don’t throw it away with 
your eyes open by being Recep- 
tive Ralph to the Blackmail Solic- 
itor with Nothing to Sell and All 
Day in which to sell it. 


Status of 
the Postal Pay Raise 
Bill 


Special Washington Correspondence 


Fes ag ean the postal pay 
raise bill suffered the smash- 
ing blow of a Presidential veto 
and the crushing weight of a 
filibuster to prevent its passage 
over the veto, on the day that 
Congress adjourned, Congressman 
Kelly declared last Saturday eve- 
ning that the measure was not 
dead by any means. 
Congressman Kelly introduced 
the bill, fathered it through the 
various committees to its passage 
by the House, and also spent a 
great deal of his time and effort 
in ‘seeing that it received proper 
attention in the Senate. He made 
no attempt to conceal the fact that 
he was bitterly disappointed, al- 
though he declared that the mea- 
sure was still a live issue, and that 
Congress undoubtedly would give 
the bill further and successful ¢con- 
sideration in December. He said: 
“The President’s veto and the 
action of the Senate come as a 
hard blow to the several hundred 
thousand postal employees who 
expected and fully deserve the 
wage and salary increases pro- 
vided by the bill. And we can 
only conclude that the President 
was ill-advised and misinformed 
regarding the conditions the bill 
was intended to remedy. 
‘When Congress reconvenes, 
the bill may be passed over the 
veto, or it may be reintroduced 
with revenue provisions as an 
amendment. At any rate, I am 
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confident that, by the first of the 
year, the postal employees will get 
their pay raises, and that postal 
rates will be increased sufficiently 
to take care of the expense. The 
Post Office Department has prom- 
ised its determination of costs 
within the next three or four 
months, and by December we will 
know the classes of mail which, 
on a basis of cost, can be made to 
bear the expense of paying the 
postal employees an adequate 
wage.” 


Eleven Millions of Advertising 
Where Press Agents Flourished 


“From almost negligible proportions, 
the volume® of utility advertising has 
expanded during the past several years 
so that.in 1924 the advertising appro- 
priations of the light and power, gas, 
electric railway and. telephone utilities 
will aggregate ve close to eleven 
million dollars,” declared W. P. Strand- 
borg, president of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association, at its annual 
meeting at Atlantic City recently. 

“This is an increase of three million 
or approximately 37%4 per cent. over 
the record of 1923,” he continued. 
“Five years ago, the total volume of 
public utility advertising was between 
two and a half and three million dollars 
for all these essential public service in- 
dustries and ten years ago the total 
had _ hardly passed! the million-dollar 
mark. 

“We must also consider that ten vears 
ago the major portion of the money 
expended for paid publicity could not 
be construed as advertising if measured 
by any of the present standards. The 
greater bulk of money expended by the 
utilities companies in those days was 
nothing. more or less than studied ef- 
forts to obtain protection or generous 
space for propaganda purposes in the 
news columns of the press.’ 


H. F. Smith with 
“Mid-Week Pictorial” 


_ Harold F. Smith has joined the adver- 
tising staff of Mid-Week Pictorial, New 
York. For twelve years he has been 
with the advertising department of Town 
Topics. 


New Account for 
Sackheim & Scherman 


J. M. Lyon & Company, Inc., New 
York jewelers have placed their advertis- 
ing account with Sackheim & Scherman, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Appoints Sheldon C. Kniffin 


Tavern Talk, Kansas City, Mo., has 
appointed Sheldon C. Kniffin, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, 
its Eastern advertising representative. 
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Identified in a most impressive manner with such notable and 
outstanding advertising successes as: Hupmobile. Packard, 
the good Maxwell, the Chrysler ‘Six; Fisher Bodies;Cham- 
ion Spark Plugs,’ Gabriel Snubbers, Lockheed Brakes, 
Covell Cushion Wheels, Wayne Tanks and Pumps@Gar- 
land Stoves & Furnaces, Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, Capital 
Boilers, Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration, Humphrey 
Radiantfires, Wayne Water Softeners, Honeywell Heat 
Regulators, Osborn Brushés@Clauss Cutlery, Whitman 
& Barnes Twist Drills and Reamers, James Valves, 
Champion Switches, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others. 
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Gain 


Advertising lineage for 
May, 1924, was 42% 
more than for May, 1923. 


ve 


Cancellations of adver- 


tising for May, 1924, 
were 50% less than for 
May, 1923. 


Life 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 























Advertisers Who May Profitably 
Seek for Inquiries 


Many Who Believe It Wasted Effort May Find a Way to Put Inquiries 
to Good Account 


By S. Roland Hall 


wi so much fear, reluc- 
tance or misunderstanding 
about “inquiry-producing” copy? 
It would be silly to incorporate 
an inquiry-producing effort with 
many advertisements. That is, if 
we are referring to inquiries that 
should come to the advertiser. 
The owners and advertisers of 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale would 
be expecting the impossible if 
they believed they could draw at- 
tention to themselves to the ex- 
tent of inducing mail orders in 
Committed 


called for, preferred, or at 


east recognized, when seen. 
But inquiry-copy does not nec- 


ssarily mean mail-order copy, 
O persist in that point of view. 
Inquiry-copy means simply a 
kind of copy that interests the 
reader to such an extent that he 
or she, in effect, says “I’m inter- 
ested. Tell me more (or send me 
a sample, forward your booklet, 
or tell me how I can see your 
goods at a nearby retail store).” 
Whether the inquiry is fol- 
lowed up by mail, forwarded to 
ja retail merchant, or turned over 
0 a special salesman depends, of 
ourse, on the merchandising plan 
followed. 
This article is just to score the 
point that inquiry-copy first of all 
eans a kind of advertising that 
get attention. When you 
merely exploit a slogan like 
‘Blank’s Comfort Pens Write 
pround the World,” you can 
soothe yourself into thinking that 
nost everybody sees it and be- 


but you don’t 


know whether you are right or 
wrong. 

When you try to convince the 
public that Blank’s pens are really 
something worthwhile and try to 
get the mildly interested reader 
to ask for a free specimen or to 
send you a dime for a card of 
six samples, you are treading on 
quicksand, for you may find that 
you are spending five dollars for 
fifteen cents’ worth of attention. 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF INQUIRIES 


Remember this, though: If you 
own Blank’s Comfort Pens, it is 
worth something, of course, to 
have the pen-using public read the 
mere statement that Blank’s Com- 
fort Pens make writing a com- 
fort instead of a task. That makes 
a wee little impression on the 
human mind. If, though, you 
could impress the reader to the 
point of dropping you a request 
for samples, the very act of his 
writing even his name at the bot- 
tom of a request-form and ad- 
dressing the letter to you makes 
a greater real impression on his 
mind. He remembers that he sent 
for the samples and when he gets 
them they are examined with in- 
terest. That examination and their 
subsequent use make a still fur- 
ther impression. 

What I am trying to impress 
is the old fact that good adver- 
tising consists. of impressions on 
the human mind — impressions 
that must finally grow strong 
enough to make the purchaser 
buy your product — and prob- 
ably keep on buying — if. you 
are to do business at a profit. If 
your business is such that 
can reasonably expect to induce 
your reader to write asking for 
a booklet or a sample, then you 
have much to gain very likely by 
using these devices to deepen his 
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impression of you or your goods. 
Whether you sell goods direct to 
him by the mail-order plan or 
supply him through a retail agency 
is beside the point. Get contact 
with the consumer if you can. 
He -is the boy who must be con- 
vinced of the merit of what you 
are offering, and it’s no small job 
to convince him of it. 

There may be a time for in- 
quiry-inviting and a time for not 
doing so, even within the experi- 
ence of any one advertiser. We'll 
let the subject rest that way. 
Only don’t forget that some of 
the reluctance to adopt or publish 
inquiry-creating copy comes from 
the fact that some folks can’t 
write copy that makes a decent 
showing on inquiries. 

Why shouldn’t a man with a 
useful handbook dealing with the 
use of a product like Portland 
cement offer it? A dentifrice 
manufacturer offering a practical 
booklet on “Your Child’s Teeth” 
may get a large response from 


mothers and make a deep im- 
pression. ; 
A manufacturer of bathing 


suits found that his most success- 
ful way of exploiting his product 
was through inducing a call for a 


practical booklet on “How to 
Swim.” 
The remarks at the outset 


about Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
may be modified by the sugges- 
tion that possibly a_ booklet 
of suggestions. about ginger-ale 
drinks and methods of serving 
might get a fair amount of atten- 
tion, if exploited, in the general 
advertising and do the advertiser 
a great deal of good. 

“Hints on Card Playing” by the 
manufacturer of cards might 
prove to be a more effective me- 
dium of impression than the page 
advertisement offering such a 
booklet. In other words, it would 
be a continued impression read at 
length and at leisure by an inter- 
ested reader. * 

Sometimes it seems that the 
value of inquiries depends on the 
state of mind. I know one manu- 
facturer who regards inquiries as 
useless encumbrances of the 
morning mail, even when many 
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of them are on the letterheads of 
important concerns and are sicned 
by responsible executives. Though 
he does not say so, I suspect that 
this executive thinks it isn’t digni- 
fied to invite people to write to 
you about your goods. He may 
feel that it is better to make such 
a powerful impression that it goes 
without saying that you are 
known everywhere and to every- 
body—even if you aren’t! ; 

Some retailers are keen enough 
to make good use of all inquiries 
that come to them from manu- 
facturers. Others throw inquiries 
into the stove or into the waste- 
box, and say, “Let them come to 
me if they really want to buy.” 

Some dealers and some sales- 
men will waste time on many 
non-buying prospective customers 
and think nothing of it, but will 
condemn all inquiries because a 
few of them are idle. 

Inquiries do not always measure 
the full strength of either the ad- 
vertising copy or the medium, but 
they may prove to be straws that 
show the way the wind blows. It 
won’t do you any harm to get an 
occasional shock through seeing 
how little attention your feeble 
messages get. 





City of Chicago to Conduct 
Safety Campaign 


The city of Chicago has planned an 
advertising campaign to reduce deaths 
by motor accidents in the municipality. 
An educational campaign is _ being 
planned to arouse public sentiment and 
cause both motorists and pedestrians to 
be more careful. This advertising will 
be directed by the Arnold Joerns Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


M. W. Thompson with 
Freed-Eisemann 


M. W. Thompson, recently associate 
editor of Radio Digest, Chicago, has 
joined the Freed-Eisemann Radio Corpo- 
ration, Brooklyn, in charge of advertis- 
ing. Mr. Thompson was at one_time 
advertising manager of the De Forest 
Radio Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and later was with the Radio Corpora 
tion of America. 








Has Furrier Account 


J. H. Herbst & Company manufac- 
turing furriers, New York, have placed 
their advertising account with the Hicks 
Advertising Agency, also of that city. 
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Gulf Gasoline 
Gets Response on 
Artistic Posters 


Tye the public appreciate and 
respond to the appeal of the 
beautiful in outdoor advertising? 
Does it recognize the endeavor of 
the advertiser who strives to pre- 
sent his goods in a favorable at- 
mosphere that will excite the on- 
looker’s admiration? 


GARDEN OF THE 
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Four-fifths of the new poster’s 
space seeks to delight the eye of 
the passer-by. The characteristic 
orange disc trade-mark of the 
company and a few words of 
copy, subordinated at the side, are 
all that identify the framed land- 
scape with Good Gulf Gasoline, 
or Supreme Auto Oil. The disc 
is merely tipped into one corner 
of the frame, and this William B. 
Akin, advertising manager of the 
company, believes gives the prod- 
uct a fair representation without 


~.GULF REFINING COMPANY. 


GOOD TO LOOK UPON, YES. BUT SINCE THE AUTOMOBILE IS A MEANS TO REACH THE 
ORIGINAL, IS NOT THE TIE-UP LEGITIMATE? 


The Gulf Refining Company, 
Pittsburgh, believes it does. This 
company has used poster designs 
of all kinds and descriptions. 
Last year, during August, a post- 
er showing the Great American 
Desert was used. Exacting atten- 
tion was given to its reproduction 
for color effect and scenic appeal. 
The poster attracted so much at- 
tention and brought so many 
favorable comments that the Gulf 
Refining Company decided to run 
a series of scenic posters in its 
campaign this year. 

The first of the series already 
has appeared. It is a picture of 
Mirror Lake in the shining sur- 
face of which is reflected the 
glistening snow-covered top of 
Mount Rainier and the beautiful 
blue of the Oregon sky. The pos- 
ter is enclosed in a frame which 
has been adapted to make the pic- 
ture look as much like an oil 
painting as possible. The method 
used in showing the poster of last 
year has been decidedly changed. 


detracting from the attractiveness 
of the picture. 

The Mount Rainier poster, 
which is the first of a series, will 
be followed by scenic reproduc- 
tions of the Grand Canyon, Gar- 
den of the Gods, Roosevelt Dam, 
Harper’s Ferry and Stone Moun- 
tain. The campaign is a good 
example of how an advertiser 
may appeal to public taste and, at 
the same time, associate his prod- 
uct with what is best and most 
desirable. It is, no doubt, very 
appropriate that a refiner of 
gasoline should make these re- 
productions of national land- 
marks the theme of its outdoor 
advertising. 


A. G. Turner Joins Baltimore 
Bank 


Arthur G. Turner, until recently 
managing editor of the Baltimore News. 
has become manager of the new busi- 
ness department of the Mercantile 
Trust & <= Company of Balti- 
more. Mr. Turner was with the News 
for eighteen years. 
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A MYSTERY STORY 


about Merchandising 


Mv RS. SOMERVILLE 

read in the Evening Mes- 
senger that Brown & Jones 
would: sell “Fine Quality 
Thread Silk Stockings” for 98c. 
a pair. The next morning she 
stood before a table piled with 
bargain hosiery. Before buying 
the six pairs she came to pur- 
chase, she stepped over to the 
counter where the regular hos- 
iery was sold. 


The sales-girl she encoun- 
tered was Irene Weston. Irene 
proved a very capable young 
person with considerable know]l- 
edge of silk hosiery. In a most 
courteous manner she pointed 
out to Mrs. Somerville many 
excellent features of CLEO- 
PATRA SiLK Hostery. Mrs. 
Somerville was intrigued, but 
still she hesitated. CLEOPATRA 
stockings cost just $2.00 a pair 
more than the bargain hosiery. 


Then Miss Weston said, 
“Helena La France, who can 
of course afford to spend $20.00 
or $30.00 for her stockings, 
wears CLEOPATRA.” 


Helena La France was at 
that time at the zenith of her 
fame—the most popular actress 
in two continents. 


Mrs. Somerville was won. 
She said: “Send me six pairs, 
please, size 814.” 

How did Irene, the sales-girl, 
know that Helena, the actress, 
wore CLEOPATRA Hosiery? 
Ah! that is the secret. 


Every manufacturer wishes 
that the girls handling his prod- 
uct knew as much about it as 
Irene knew about CLEOPATRA 
Hostery. 


Any manufacturer who 
would know how Irene knew 
about Helena, can write us. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue 


Printing Crafts Building, 


Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


New York 
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Lower Cost Per Sale 


Cost per sale made is the true cost of adver- 
tising space. 

And lower cost per sale is the reason why so 
many Cleveland retail merchants prefer to use 
THE NEWS advertising columns to sell their 
merchandise. 

The advertising figures of the past month, 
compared with the same period a year ago, show 
the gain made by THE NEWS in local display 
advertising. 

They show likewise, the relative positions of 
the other Cleveland newspapers in this highly 
competitive field. 


THE NEWS GAIN .. . . 214 COLUMNS 
THE PRESS GAIN... . 41 COLUMNS 
THE PLAIN DEALER LOSS 19 COLUMNS 


Note that during this period THE NEWS 
gained MORE THAN FIVE TIMES as much 
advertising space as any other Cleveland morn- 
ing or evening paper. 
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Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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The gains and losses in local Display Adver- 
tising of Cleveland’s Daily Newspapers for the 
first five months of 1924 as compared with the 
same period of 1923 are also interesting. Here 
are the figures: 


NEWS GAIN ... . . . 641 COLUMNS 
PRESS GAIN... . . 295 COLUMNS 
PLAIN DEALER LOSS .. 48 COLUMNS 


If Cleveland merchants sell your goods why not 
advertise in the newspaper that sells their goods? 


The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 
resented by George A. McDevitt Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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The Profit Side of Exporting 


Why Export? 


Because the Object of Business Itself Is to Secure the 


Greatest Net Profit over a Long Term of Years 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Sales and Export Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company; Honorary Chairman, Boston 
Export Round Table; Honorary President, Export Managers’ Club of New York 


| Faget pay is a straightfor- 
ward method of making prof- 
its—profits otherwise unobtain- 
able. The quest for profits is the 
undenied and undeniable reason 
for selling overseas. 

Export profits are dollar profits. 
They vary widely in type. They 
deserve and demand analysis and 
explanation. A complete under- 
standing of the range and scope 
of export profits must result in a 
larger number of exporters and 
greater, more intelligent and more 
profitable efforts abroad. 

Direct profits are the simplest 
form of export profits. We can 
define and then dismiss this great- 
est single division. Direct profits 
are those arising from sales out- 
side the United States which show 
a margin over cost plus overhead. 
International Harvester sells more 
abroad than at home. Remington 
Typewriters, with export sales of 
six out of every thirteen machines, 
show the possibilities of volume in 
direct export profits. A small 
manufacturer of oilcloth in Maine, 
with 50 per cent export sales, 
proves that volume possibilities of 
direct profits are open to all who 
make an exportable article. 

Lowered production costs should 
be credited to the profit side of 
exporting. Gillette razors, through 
sales of millions of razors abroad, 
has cut production costs to the 
bone—and increased its profits 
by the amount of the savings, 
A small manufacturer of toilet 
preparations in New York, by 
reason of the volume of its ex- 
port sales, was enabled to oper- 
ate a cartoning machine. The 
lowered cost of production which 
resulted as against high hand- 
labor costs has meant profits— 
dollar profits—because of export- 

An address made at the Eleventh 


National Foreign Trade Convention on 
June 4 at Boston. 
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ing. Remember that the lowered 
cost of production on the entire 
sales—not merely the foreign sales 
—should be credited to exporting. 

Lower material costs due to the 
greater. purchasing power arising 
from export sales result in dollar 
profits. Thirty thousand manu- 
facturers in the United States paid 
less for their raw materials in 
1923 because of their export sales 
volume. 

The war taught manufacturers 
the dollar worth of being an at- 
tractive purchaser of materials. 
Makers whose domestic volume 
was increased by overseas selling 
were sought out by suppliers. 
They were able to fill profitable 
orders at home and abroad be- 
cause they were given preferences 
by sellers of raw materials—natu- 
ral preferences due to their in- 
creased purchasing power through 
export sales. For sellers of raw 
materials were farsighted. They 
knew that if their buyers of raw 
materials were enabled to fill their 
export orders during the war they 
would hold their foreign markets 
for decades. They knew that if 
they did not enable exporting 
manufacturers to supply their for- 
eign clientele they—as suppliers— 
would suffer when the war-time 
demand in the domestic market 
ended and there was no foreign 
market established for their cus- 
tomers. 


OVERHEAD COSTS ARE DECREASED 


Overhead costs are reduced 
through export sales. The sea- 
sonal and semi-seasonal industries 
of the United States must have 
foreign outlets in order to bal- 
ance production and keep down 
overhead costs. Export sales fill 
in the valleys between the peaks 
of greatest domestic demand. 
From shoes to fancy hatbands; 
from ice-cream freezers to fire- 
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works, exporting is the one known 
solution for the enterprise which 
comes in conflict with seasonal 
problems. 

Surplus production to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent, or even as 
low as 5 per cent, over domestic 
demands has led to destructive 
price-slashing and unwarrantedly 
low domestic price levels. This 
deplorable condition in an indus- 
try can be remedied by the devel- 
opment of export trade. A manu- 
facturer in any industry where a 
slight excess of production affects 
domestic price levels should en- 
courage every rival to make ex- 
port profits, in order that he, him- 
self, may not be menaced by their 
possible surplus production. 

In times of domestic depression 
the profits from export trade 
make possible continued divi- 
dends. The enterprise which for- 
tunately has export trade outlets 
forges ahead, while its competi- 
tors are forced to a part-time 
working schedule. The steady 


stream of collections from foreign 
sales supplies capital for the pay- 


roll and for raw material pur- 
chases. It makes possible the se- 
curing of cash discounts. 

It has repeatedly been estimated 
that a 20 to 25 per cent volume of 
well-balanced overseas sales is in- 
surance against the menace of a 
depressed domestic market. When 
the home market is on the decline 
those who sell abroad make in- 
roads in competitive domestic 
strongholds. For they capitalize 
their earned position by sales in- 
vestments in the domestic field at 
a time their non-exporting rivals 
must retrench. 

The United States is a manu- 
facturing nation. But it is not 
the only manufacturing nation. 
Greater profits come to the ex- 
porting manufacturer because he 
is in competition with the prod- 
ucts of other manufacturing na- 
tions. Our high tariff wall may 
well bar foreign competition and 
leave a non-exporting manufac- 
turer in ignorance of worthy 
products which are of a type he 
could well make and increase his 
profits in our home market. The 
exporting manufacturer knows, 
and frequently adopts and adapts, 
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the containers, packing, styles and 
methods of his foreign competi- 
tors. 

One New England manufac- 
turer has, since 1912, saved over a 
dollar a gross on one of his pack- 
ages by improving upon a con- 
tainer which he first met in 
seeking sales in Australia. His 
dollar profits on this one saving 
have more than paid the entire ex- 
pense of his export department, 

Greater profits frequently come 
to the exporting manufacturer 
through the development of prod- 
ucts to meet climatic conditions 
overseas. Rigid tests in dry and 
moist, hot and cold climates have 
resulted in most profitable discov- 
eries. The paint and varnish in- 
dustry has repeatedly profited 
through development of its prod- 
ucts due to the exacting condi- 
tions met in foreign markets. 
From insecticides to toilet prepa- 
rations, rubber footwear to men’s 
hats, greater profits at home and 
abroad have come to the manufac- 
turers whose marketplaces reached 
every extreme of climate. 


HOW CARTER’S INK FOUND A NEW 
PRODUCT 


The Carter’s Ink Company, in 
the development of its foreign 
trade, found a need overseas for 
an adhesive which possessed the 
merits of white paste but which 
would not crack or dry out in 
warm, dry climates. Three years 
of laboratory and field tests led 
to the discovery of Cico—the 
liquid paste. Today, it is the 
largest-selling desk adhesive. The 
sales of Cico are greater than the 
combined sales of mucilage and 
white paste, not only abroad, but 
also in the domestic market. 

The prestige of foreign distri- 
bution leads to greater profits in 
the domestic market. No reader 
of advertising has failed to note 
and appreciate the publicity given 
their foreign sales by such leaders 
as Gillette Razors, Eversharp Pen- 
cils, Remington Typewriters and 
Waltham Watches. Trade and 
consumer purchasers recognize 
that the product which enjoys 
world-wide distribution inevitably 
must meet requirements in any 
part of the United States. There is 
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Washington Is The Home Of The 
Biggest Business in the World 


It is the workshop of the United States Govern- 
ment—the main-spring of the Nation’s activities. 
Washington is the city where the big things in 
America originate—the ideal city, therefore, in 
which to launch a national advertising campaign— 
by reason of its far-reaching influence; and the 
ease and economy with which the start can be 
made. For you can cover Washington completely 
with The Star—and considered with the impor- 
tance of this market—its rate is the most eco- 
nomical in the country. 


Write for whatever specific 
details concerning this mar- 


ket that may be desired. 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42d Street Tower Building 
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no single greater sales argu- 
ment for any product than that 
it is the standard, not only of 
the United States, but also of 
the outside world. 

The exporting manufacturer 
possesses a potential profit which 
at any moment may become an 
actual dollar profit. By meeting 
foreign competition overseas he 
comes to know of the methods, 
policies, products and service of 
his rivals in manufacturing coun- 
tries. Thus he is ready to meet 
any invasion of the domestic mar- 
ket—an invasion which may come 
at any moment, either through 
tariff changes or through the de- 
sire of competitors overseas to 
test out the United States as a 
profitable field for their merchan- 
dise. Forewarned is forearmed! 

There are types of business 
profits which are unobtainable in 
the domestic market—yet entirely 
possible overseas. These are by 
no means confined to profits from 
products so low-priced and infe- 
rior in nature that they are not in 
demand in the United States, with 
its high earning power per capita. 
Several scores of manufacturers 
have for years made profits over- 
seas on products barred from the 
domestic market by conflicting 
patents. 

Insurance companies depend for 
their profits on diversity of risks. 
It was recently said that one fire 
insurance company was able to 
‘pay unusually high dividends to 
stockholders because it only in- 
sured cast-iron kettles, and one 
to a county. While obviously 
the over-cautious policy prevents 
losses, it inevitably restricts prof- 
its from a proper sales volume. 

Greater profits result through a 
combination of export and do- 
mestic sales. The Foreign Credit 
Conference of the Boston Export 
Round Table, held during the 
war, was attended by over 
1,000 delegates. During one 
of the conferences over forty ex- 
porting manufacturers testified 
that their losses overseas were 
less per dollar of sales volume 
than their domestic losses. It is 
interesting to note that the for- 
eign credit losses of these com- 
panies were less than one-half of 
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1 per cent. By averaging lower 
export credit losses with higher 
domestic credit losses, the profit 
side of exporting is again empha- 
sized. 

The documentary time draft 
procedure familiar to every ex- 
porter is infinitely superior to the 
open account system, which is so 
generally in vogue in our domes- 
tic transactions. Even trade ac- 
ceptances, which are so strongly 
urged, and with such valid rea- 
sons, supply for our domestic 
business an inferior substitute 
for the: documentary time draft 
Greater profits will come to every 
manufacturer when the education 
which we have received through 
our foreign trading results in the 
eminently sane and fair signed ac- 
ceptance of time drafts. When 
that day comes, the entire profit 
must be credited to exporting. 


USING DOMESTIC SALES STAFF IN 
FOREIGN TERRITORY 


The domestic sales force can 
make greater profits through part- 
time export duties. More and 
more manufacturers are using 
their domestic salesmen to cover 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, Baha- 
mas, Cuba, Porto Rico and bor- 
der cities in Mexico. It is fre- 
quently possible to arrange for 
these trips so that they synchro- 
nize with non-buying domestic 
seasons. This is the equivalent of 
adding experienced salesmen at 
the mere cost of their traveling 
expenses. 

One of the greatest profit- 
makers in all exporting is the 
utilization of the highest abilities 
of existing executives. Most able 
members of the executive staff 
use their greatest abilities only for 
a fraction of the business day. 
They have long since solved all 
the minor problems of domestic 
trade. Methods which they have 
brought into being have elimi- 
nated the possibility of many ma- 
jor problems. A great part of 
their time is available for the so- 
lution of export problems. 

The proper utilization of the 
highest abilities of these men de- 
mands the upbuilding of foreign 
sales. The use of the highest 
abilities of these men in foreign 
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and Four Years Old’’ 


Her name is Sophie, and 
she has red hair, 


~Modes €§ —Manners 


One of the articles in the June number 
tells of a costume party given for 
Sophie, describes the guests, the games 
they played, the favors they were 
given. In short, it tells how to give a 
children’s party and enjoy it. 


Modes & Manners is read by 250,000 
people because its pages are alive with 
suggestions for every one of its 
readers. 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 


PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
222 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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“() Memories 


That Bless. and Burn” 


ARMERS hate the dentist’s drill 

asmuchasanycity man. They’re 
glad to take the tooth brush route and 
dodge the agony chair. 


Colgate & Company realized this 
fact fifteen years ago and started ad- 
vertising tooth paste in farm papers. 


The success of this advertising is in- 
dicated by the fact that farm papers 
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still carry the Colgate copy. Good 
business men don’t stay in a medium 
fifteen years unless they are getting 
results. Checks beat compliments any 
day. 


Colgate tooth paste and other toilet 
articles now have wide rural dealer 
distribution and are known in millions 
offarm homes. Other manufacturers 
of toilet preparations who have en- 
tered the farm field have also found a 
responsive market. 


If you are planning to broaden and 
balance your market, your advertis- 
ing agency can tell you some inter- 
esting facts about sales opportunities 
on the farm. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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as well as domestic sales inevi- 
tably results in greater profits. 
The constantly growing popular- 
ity of the “built-in” export depart- 
ment, which utilizes the highest 
abilities of the executive staff, 
supplies countless proofs. of 
greater profits from exporting. 

Literally thousands of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, without in- 
crease in selling price, make 
greater profits overseas than at 
home. This is because so many 
American articles are made, in 
part or in whole, from imported 
materials on which duty is paid. 
When, these articles are sold in 
the domestic market, naturally 
the duty paid on the imported ma- 
terials becomes a part of the cost 
of manufacture. But when these 
identical articles are exported, it 
is possible to secure a refund or 
“draw back” of 99 per cent of the 
duty paid—100 per cent in the 
case of importéd alcohol. There 
can be no more striking proof of 
the greater profits possible through 
exporting than these cases involv- 
ing “draw back.” 

One of the latest developments 
of profits is inventory control 
through export trade. It is the 
one scientific method of disposing 
abroad of actual and potential 
surpluses. Without it the pur- 
chasing and production heads of 
the non-exporting manufacturing 
enterprise either must purchase 
from hand to mouth, with conse- 
quent danger of poor service, or 
run the risk of over-great inven- 
tories. If an endeavor is made 
to dispose of these surpluses in 
the domestic market, the result is 
either a lowering of price levels— 
most difficult to regain—or the 
use of intensive sales efforts 
which lead to abnormally high 
sales expense and competitive re- 
action forcing the continuance of 
abnormally high sales expense. 

By placing upon the export ex- 
ecutive the dual duty of develop- 
ing markets at normal sales ex- 
pense and maximum profit and 
also the preparation of fields 
abroad for the distribution of in- 
ventory surpluses at sound prices 
even at high selling expense, the 
problem is adequately solved. 

The enterprise which protects 
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itself by inventory control through 
export trade saves many thou- 
sands of dollars in carrying 
charges. It also avoids tremen- 
dous losses due to unjustifiable 
lowering of prices or sales meth- 
ods which result in continued ab- 
normal sales expense. 

It is possible to list scores of 
other definite proofs of greater 
profits due to exporting. For with 
the establishment of markets 
overseas each sales idea is multi- 
plied; the cost of records is re- 
duced per dollars of sales; the 
elasticity of the inside clerical 
force is increased, and openings 
are provided for the disposal of 
standard merchandise when desir- 
able immediately to introduce in 
the domestic market a new type 
of label, container or packing. 

A product of merit in the mar- 
ket here at home, but with a lim- 
ited market, finds its greatest 
value in the world trade with 
many markets, large and small, 
in which its peculiar qualifications 
will be welcomed. Exporting fre- 
quently leads to desirable import 
contacts. Many American manu- 
facturers found during the war 
years that their foreign travelers, 
agents and branch houses were 
able to secure materials at a time 
when their domestic and non- 
exporting competitors were un- 
able to offer standard merchan- 
dise. 

The profit side of exporting is 
a vast field—so vast that each 
manufacturer must investigate it 
to determine the variety and vol- 
ume of profits which are his 
share. Why export? Because the 
object of business itself is to se- 
cure the greatest fair net profit 
over a long term of years! 


Changes 
Name and Ownership 


The Minnesota Star has become the 
Minneapolis Daily Star under its re- 


“Minnesota Star” 


cently acquired ownership by the 
newly formed Ra nm aoe Daily Star 
Company. John Thompson is presi- 
dent, Thomas Van Lear vice-president, 
A. B. Frizzell, treasurer, and H 
Bratter, secretary. These officers and 
H. Stanley Hanson, of Minneapolis, 
are the directors of the company and 
own the entire issue of stock. There 
are no changes in the business staff 
of the publication. 























J N to-day’s merchandising cam- 


paigns, color has become an impor- 
tant sales factor. Used on packages or 
wrappers, store cards or window dis- 
plays, it must compel attention and turn 
casual observation into interested in- 
spection. The best selling, most profit- 
able merchandise has been built up 
on the platform of attractiveness. Color 
is to-day playing its important part in 
selling goods of all kinds. It will sell 
yours if given a proper opportunity. 


Long experience in fine color print- 
ing fits us to apply this selling ability 


to your products. We can devise a color 
package or label for you that will be 
the most outstanding thing on the 
store’s shelves. We can produce window 
displays that will draw the crowds to 
your windows. Our counter containers 
and silent salesmen stop customers and 
make sales. We print sales literature 
in color that brings in a big percentage 
of returns. 








Color Printing Headquarters puts 
force—scelling foree—into every color 
job produced. We know how to avoid 
the commonplace as well as the freakish. 
Every product of our color presses must 
stand up to our rigid requirements of 
quality. And this applies to every run 
—whether a few or millions of pieces 
—whether in two colors or a dozen. We 
have built up the largest business of its 
kind in the country, because our work 
lives up to our promises. 


We should like to put this experience 
and knowledge, plus the facilities of our 


three great plants at Cincinnati, Balti- 
more and Brooklyn, to work for you. 
Try us on one order—however small— 
and we feel sure you will become our 
regular customer. You will appreciate 
our prices too. Let us know what your 
requirements are and we will make 
recommendations that will please you. 
Remember, our job is to make color help 
sell your goods. 





We serve the whole Country 
through plants at 


CINCINNATI - 51 Beech Street 
BROOKLYN - 90N. 3rd Street 
BALTIMORE - 444 Cross Street 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Color Printing Headquarters 


© U.S.P. & L. CO.,1923. 











Is the Customer Always Right? 


Users Can Be Coddled Too Much and Wrong Advertising and Selling 
Talk Can Lead Them to Believe That They Are Always Right 


By W. B. Edwards 


S‘ VERAL months ago, the re- 
pair department of the De 
Laval Separator Company re- 
ceived a letter from a Michigan 
farmer. In 1912 he had bought a 
De Laval separator, his letter in- 
formed the company, and now he 
noticed something wrong with the 
bowl, “which never had skimmed 
clean.” 

De Laval asked its Michigan 
customer to send the bow! of his 


worn and rusted as to be beyond 
epair. 
The repair department wrote 


But this Michigan farmer 
ad evidently been educated to 
elieve that the customer is al- 
yays right. He took the sugges- 
ion as an attempt to dodge 


lied that he would not pay 
fourteen cents,” that a De Laval 
uarantee meant nothing, that he 


The foregoing incident was re- 
ently reported in the De Laval 
ompany’s house magazine, 

R. Warren, manager of De 
aval’s New York repair depart- 
ent. “It is difficult to compre- 
end such astounding unreason- 
lableness,” he writes. “Could 


after nearly twelve years of use 
that any other machine or imple- 
ment of any kind on the farm or 
in the house, from a watch to an 


automobile, ‘had never been: right’ 
and expect to get free repairs? 
And this notwithstanding the 
separator is used twice a day 
every day in the year, needs to 
run 8,000 revolutions a minute, is 
often not properly lubricated and 
frequently given very poor care. 


“It is almost incomprehensible 
when you come to think of it, but 
nearly every day both our own 
representatives as well as dealers 
calmly make demands upon us to 
replace bowls, tinware or other 
parts of machines which have 
been in use from three to ten 
years, without the slightest ap- 
parent thought that they would 
not dream of doing so with the 
manufacturer of any other ma- 
chine or implement of any kind. 
And in hundreds of cases we have 
done it, and go on doing it.” 

Mr. Warren is not entirely cor- 
rect when he advances the opinion 
that the same demands are not be- 
ing made upon other manufac- 
turers. Most any concern in the 
agricultural implement field, and 
in all other lines as well, could 
duplicate the Michigan farmer 
story Mr. Warren related. For 
example, a watch manufacturer 
found it necessary several years 
ago to change his policy of set- 
tling complaints. 


A “NO QUESTIONS ASKED” POLICY 


This company was always a 
generous house in “making good.” 
Watches were exchanged or re- 
paired without question and with- 
out charge. There was almost no 
time limit, unless the damage was 
obviously due to misuse. The 
company was even more generous 
with dealers. The retailer had 
merely to return watches and get 
new ones. 

Then it was found that this 
readiness to take the blame had 
the reverse effect it was intended 
to produce. Apparently there is a 
limit of complaint endurance be- 
yond which it does not pay to go. 
As a result, the watch firm’s com- 
plaint and repair department was 
remodeled and blame was no 
longer accepted without question. 
The public is not always right as 
the Michigan farmer anecdote 
goes to show. There are many 
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people who labor under misappre- 
hensions concerning the meaning 
of a guarantee. Others, in ignor- 
ance make claims for repairs or 
exchanges which they would most 
assuredly refrain from doing 
were they better informed. 

The watch company already re- 
ferred to found this to be so after 
the new policy had been in force 
but a short time. A man returned 
a watch that was fairly effectively 
banged up. It had every appear- 
ance of having been dropped. But 
the customer insisted that he had 
never ‘worn it, that it had always 
stood in a stand on his dresser. 
Under the new policy, however, 
the company insisted, from its 
knowledge of what its watch 
would stand up under, that the 
watch had fallen and from a con- 
siderable height. Eventually, the 
customer’s wife remembered and 
admitted that while dusting she 
had_ accidentally brushed the 
watch off the dresser. 

Prior to the change in atti- 
tude toward complaints the watch 
company would have exchanged 
the watch without question. Yet 


there was no justifiable reason for 


doing so. The watch was not at 
fault. Had it not been dropped it 
would have been an accurate 
timekeeper. Surely, it does not 
increase one’s respect for com- 
pany or product when a distinct 
failure to back the merchandise is 
shown. 

The customer is not always 
right. Moreover, even when he is 
right, that does not mean the 
company is wrong. While the 
complaint department, most as- 
suredly should not be brazen and 
adopt the attitude that there can 
be no such thing as a legitimate 
complaint because the product 
never falls down, neither is it ad- 
visable to be spineless. 

Users can be coddled overmuch. 
And if they are it may be that the 
manufacturer’s own salesmen and 
retailers are responsible for such 
a condition. As Mr. Warren of 
De Laval said, “Our own repre- 
sentatives as well as dealers calm- 
ly make demands upon us to re- 
place bowls, tinware or other 
parts of machines which have 
been in use from three to ten 
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years.” Obviously, salesmen and 
dealers who are not given a cor- 
rect understanding of how far the 
manufacturer can and should go 
in settling complaints instead of 
helping to better the unprofita _ 
state of affairs succeed only j 
making matters worse. 

When the customer is coddled a 
distinctly unfavorable impression 
of the company is likely to be 
spread about. Moreover, | this 
coddling piles up expenses with 
no adequate return. To quote 
Mr. Warren of De Laval fur- 
ther : 

“There is a serious question 
whether we have not gone too far 
and may not now be suffering 
from a condition that should 
logically be one of our greatest 
assets. Everyone has come to 
hear of De Laval service, and 
many have come to form the con- 
viction that a De Laval machine 
should last forever, no matter 
what kind of care is given it. 
When anything goes wrong they 
think we should make it good free 
of charge and often to send some- 
one at considerable cost of time 
and expense to do so. 


WHEN A GOOD THING HAS BAD 
FEATURES 


“The De Laval company spends 
many thousands of dollars in this 
way every year, much of it un- 
justly and unnecessarily. Dealers 
and agents are responsible for the 
placing of much of this burden 
upon the company. The manage- 
ment has been content to assume 
much of it upon the theory that it 
was good business, building pres- 
tige and good-will. But a good 
thing overdone may be converted 
into an evil, and not a few of us 
are of the opinion that this is 
what overdone De Laval service 
has become.” 

One important source of unjust 
claims for service from customers 
is advertising and sales _ talks 
which give an incorrect impres- 
sion concerning the length of ser- 
vice the user may expect from a 
machine or device. As Mr. War- 
ren said in this connection: 
“When we say that a De Laval 
machine will last fifteen or twenty 
years, and many thousands of 
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Sound Radio 
Business— 


If you want to sell radio parts or complete 
sets at a fair price, if you want to develop a 
profitable, enduring business, put the Boston 
Evening Transcript at the head of your Fall 
list. 


The Transcript’s Radio Page is unusual in the 
scope and completeness of its news—unsur- 
passed in reader interest. It is unique in that 
it carries no “cut price” advertisements. 


Consider what this means, It means that 
your advertisement is not cheek-by-jow] with 
the “bargain” advertisement of a dealer whose 
methods you may scorn, but whose copy 
may mislead the unwary, to your financial 
detriment. 


Boston Lbening Crauscript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


ston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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them have, we don’t mean, of 
course, that it will last so long 
without reasonable care, nor in 
any event without probably some 
repairs or expense on the part of 
the user, though, unfortunately, 
this is just about what many 
users, as well as some of our 
dealers if not our own representa- 
tives, have come to expect.” 

It would appear, then, that at 
least one effective method of 
lowering the number of unreason- 
able complaints is to avoid ex- 
travagant claims or claims which 
are liable to be misinterpreted. I 
have in mind an advertisement of 
an automobile appearing currently 
in large space in general maga- 
zines. The copy is written around 
the fact that some owners of this 
car report a mileage of 50,000 
miles, without having to place the 
machine in repair. 

Now there is no doubt that a 
number of cars of this particular 
make did stand up so remarkably 
well. But such experiences are 
not typical. The same holds true 
of a current advertisement of a 
large heating appliance manufac- 
turer who reproduces a letter re- 
lating how one of his warm-air 
heaters has been in use for sixty 
years and is still heating with 
complete satisfaction. Here again, 
is an exceptional record, which, 
while it may be pointed to with 
rightful pride, is likely to cause 
trouble by creating discontent 
among customers who have not 
had equally satisfying results. 
Toning down these recitals of ex- 
traordinary experiences or fram- 
ing the account so that it will not 
spread the notion that similar ser- 
vice or longevity is the usual 
thing will go a long way toward 
eliminating nonsensical com- 
plaints. 

But despite the care which a 
manufacturer exercises in this 
matter he cannot escape being 
made the butt of a certain num- 
ber of kicks that have no legiti- 
mate foundation. They are bound 
to be found in almost every mail 
for the reason that the public is 
not always right. When they do 
come up for attention, a mixture 
of firmness, open-mindedness and 
fair play all around, will do more 
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to build good-will than a re- 
signed compliance with every re- 
quest based on the bromide that 
the public is always right. 


Form Association of 
Mail Advertising Services 


The Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion of Southern California was formed 
recently at a conference of represen- 
tatives of about twenty-five mail acver. 
tising concerns of Los Angeles and 
A cities. 

Marshall, of the American 
Letter Company, was elected president. 
Other officers elected were: First vice- 
president, J. X. Kennelly, manager, 
Blum’s Advertising Agency; second 
vice-president, Carrie M. Walters, Wal- 
ters’ Stenographic Bureau; third vice- 
president, Clare McCord, McCord Mail 
Advertising Agency; secretary, J. C. 
Gould, Hooven Automatic Letter Com- 
pany, and treasurer, Jeannette Brown, 
Multigraph Letter Shop. 


Real Estate Security Account 
for Atlanta Agency 


The Filer-Cleveland Company, Miami, 
Fla., real estate securities, has placed 
its advertising account with the Calvin 
Stanford Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 

The Provident Life & Accident In- 
surance Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
and the Reynolds & Rankin Manufactur- 
ing Company, textile products, Rome, 
Ga., also have appointed the Calvin 
Stanford agency to direct their adver- 
tising. 


John C. Freund Dead 


John C. Freund, president of both 
Music Trades Company, Inc., and 
Musical America Company, Inc., pub- 
lishers, respectively, of usic Trades 
and Musical America, at New_York, 
died at his home in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., last week. With Milton Weil, he 
founded Music Trades in 1890 and 
Musical America in 1898 and was editor 
of both publications up to the time of 
his death. Mr. Soom was seventy-five 
years old. 


G. S. Dyer Joins Yost, Gratiot 
& Company 

George S. Dyer, until recently secre- 
tary of Henry Decker, Ltd., New York 
advertising agency, and previous to 
that associated with the E. T. Howard 
Company and Hanff-Metzger, Inc., of 
that city, has joined the copy. staft of 
Yost, Gratiot & Co., St. Louis adver- 
tising agency. 


“Radio Age” Absorbs 
“Radio Topics” 

Radio Age, Chicago, with its July 
issue will take over Radio Topics, for- 
merly published by the Radio Topics 
Publishing Company, Oak Park, Ill. 
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Your most appreciative 
audience 


Advertise in “Child Life” to reach your 
most appreciative audience at the most favor- 
able time. 

With its unique editorial policy, its features, 
its games, its delightful stories, “Child Life” 
draws the whole family together. It is then, 
when the parents’ minds are most attune to 
their children’s needs, that your message is 
presented to them. It is then that suggestions 
that promise to increase the welfare and com- 
fort of the little ones are welcome. 

And remember that the homes where “Child 
Life” is received are spending 
homes, and homes that can afford 
the best. Put your advertisement 
in “Child Life,” where its success 
is assured. Write for rates and 
a copy to look over. 


RAND MSCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 
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WHAT HAS MY HOME TO DO 
WITH YOUR BUSINESS)? 


T used to be the ownership of an auto- 
mobile that determined the social 
standing of a family. Today every- 
one from George, the ashman, to Mr 
Jones, the banker, has a car. There's 
istinction in that. 





But—comparatively few people can boast an 
attractively furnished home. That is the mark of 
distinction these days—and you and I are just 
beginning to realize it. 


Merchandisers predict that following this pres- 
ent trend of interest in the home as a mark of 


social standing, sales of housefurnishings will 
increase rapidly. 


A mighty good time NOW-—to do the necessary 
missionary work among these well-rated retail 
furniture stores. They are the merchants from 
whom [| buy not only furniture but rugs, stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines—all that goes 
to make my house a real home. 

An impartial investigation of this market will prove its 
value to you. By reason of its credit system and progres- 
sive merchandising methods, it is one of the most import- 
ant retail outlets existing. 


Members The A. B. P. 
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This brush drawing was done in our studios 
for Nichols & Stone, advertisers in the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record. 


ATIONAL advertisers who use but one publi- 

cation in each field to carry their story to the 
retailer use The Grand Rapids Furniture Record exclu- 
sively in this field. It carries more of this kind of 
advertising than any other business paper serving 
the furniture and homefurnishings industry. We'll 
gladly tell you about the complete merchandising 
plan open to manufacturers, importers and the like. 


A. B.C. Audited Circulation 


iturniture Record 
LCHIGAN, U.S.A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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Have you a commercial 
a 7 
motion picture film 
. . B’ 
for which you would like with 
* oo * ? tan¢ 
distribution: the « 
wort 
JO PRODUCE a really worth while ge 
4| motion picture for advertising pur- neede 
o the p' 
#i]| distribution, to give it circulation, is he, . 
== even harder. Yet it can be done! aly 
There must be hundreds of firms who have per- roe 
féctly good motion picture films which have been him 
shown very little, if at all. We can show these and 
films to millions of people. _ 
n 
We speak of good films. It is possible that the reade 
film itself may lack balance, human interest or : 
news value. Then again it may be dreary in a proce 
few spots. It may need editing. It may have too the i 
much or, sometimes, too little footage. one 1 
copy 
In any event our opinion on your film will cost for a1 
you nothing. If we suggest changes and you chara 
agree to them, it is with the understanding that oa 
these changes will make it: possible of circulation. turn, 
If your film is right we will say so. to inc 
amon 
We charge nothing for distribution for the films ward 
that we make. As a demonstration of our com- whett 
plete service we will exhibit your own film at net me 
cost of handling. You do not obligate yourself Pere 
to get more facts. Why not write us? a floo 
an ac 
tell . 
produ 
EASTERN FILM CORPORATION | § t= 
F any p 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY ge . 
Telephone: Chickering 2110 "0 ‘ 
Established 1910 — 
We have served several large institutions conti ly for over 14 years. “What they fine 
say”’—sent on request. ther 1S 
withor 
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The Guffaw in Art 


aced Mirth in Advertising Illustrations Detracts from the Service 
Mission of the Copy 


By Claude Schaffner 


ACK in my little old home 

town we kids used to look 
with much approval, from a dis- 
tance, upon the man who tended 
the crossing over the I. C. R. R.; 
he seemed so good-natured. He 
wore a mustache that gave the ap- 
pearance of a perpetual smile, and 
we felt sure that, if we ever 
needed a friend, he would serve 
the purpose. One day 
we concluded to pay 
him a social call, in a 
body, and, oh, what a 
sour individual he 
was! We had taken 
him at “face” value 
and he had led us 
astray. 

In this same way 
readers of present- 
day advertising are 
often led astray, be- 
cause the people in 
the illustrations look 
one mood while the 
copy and product call 
for another. So many 
characters are made 
to smile, grin, laugh 
and guffaw out of 
turn, it would seem 
to indicate a tendency 
among idea men to- 
ward the sensational 
whether it is in keep- 
ing or not. 

he laugh indicates 
a state of mind just as much as 
a flood of tears does. To use it as 
an advertising asset it ought to 
tell a story that relates to the 
product. A casual thumbing 
through the advertising pages of 
any periodical is apt to show that 
this is not nearly so often the case 
as it ought to be. 
Observe the man and woman 
looking at the label on the inside 
of a coat, for instance. These 
fine, intelligent types, who, of 
themselves, would never laugh 
without purpose, are here shown 
to be engaged in a side splitter that 
wouid look like a million dollars 


NO DOUBT ABOUT THE 
EXPRESSIONS HERE, THEY CARRY THE POINT WITHOUT 


to Al Jolson; when all that is 
really needed is a look of quiet 
approval. 

In life you are not supposed to 
laugh uproariously at common- 
place things. When you do, your 
hearers conclude that you are 


laughing. at them, or that you are 
not all there. Why isn’t it good 
practice, then, to have the facial 


“i 
| 


FITNESS OF THE FACIAL 


A CAPTION 


expressions of advertising char- 
acters apply? 

The customary assortment of 
smiles, chortles, grins and guffaws 
seen in some advertising results 
undoubtedly from an undue effort 
to “snap up” a character by open- 
ing the mouth and showing the 
teeth; quite regardless of the im- 
pression to be conveyed about the 
product, and in face of the fact 
that the prime reason for using 
a character at all is to interest 
people in the article advertised! 
Sometimes, it is true, a laugh is 
just the thing to do this. More 
often it is not. And if used where 
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it is not, the whole situation be- 
comes unnatural, and the reader 
may become bewildered, if not 
actually prejudiced against the 
product. 

The young lady beaming on her 
pair of new gloves in a certain 
advertisement is an example of 
misplaced mirth. I doubt very 
much if this glove maker wants 
anybody to giggle at his gloves. 
He takes his product seriously. 
His investment in advertising 
space proves that. He _ should, 
therefore, see that his 
sincerity of purpose 
is reflected in the 
faces of the figures 
in his advertising. 

One evil conse- 
quence of the case of 
misplaced merriment 
is that the reader is 
tempted to forget the 
product completely 
and to engage in a 
still hunt to find out 
“what’s the joke?” 
Suppose this same 
young lady stepped 
behind the counter 
and tried to sell these 
same gloves with this 
same open-faced ex- 
pression. The cus- 
tomer would likely 
call upon her to ex- 
plain what was so 
funny! By this I do 
not mean that in an _ advertise- 
ment you can completely dupli- 
cate personal salesmanship, but 
you certainly must duplicate the 
impression that you would seek 
to convey if you were actually 
making the sale in person. Ob- 
viously a facial expression that is 
out of place will slow up a sale 
through advertising copy just as 
readily as it would over the 
counter. 

Another unpleasant consequence 
of laughing out of turn is that 
often the message conveyed is just 
the opposite of what is intended. 
Take the couple and the handker- 
chief, for example. What I had 
to chase out of my mind when I 
came across this situation was 
that, either she was suggesting 
that no more would he have to 
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embarrass people for lack 
good, big hanky, or else that 
was asking her how she would |i 
to carry a real, man’s-size h; 
kerchief just for a change. 
sheer nonsense, I found out 
the text had no trace of 
mor in it. Which led me to 
der why it is thought good i 
to place in advertisements pec 
who only too plainly have sor 
thing up their sleeves. 

But, cheer up. They don’t ai! 
it. Contrast all foregoing examples 


=— 


THIS WOMAN’S MOOD IS RIGHT—A QUIET SATISFACTION 


WITH ‘EVERY BRUSH STROKE 


with the boy and his Dad and the 
new watch. Their facial expres- 
sions fit. 

—with the woman. varnishing a 
table. She is enjoying every stroke 
of her brush, and her face shows 
the satisfaction she feels. 

—or with the young man plac- 
ing the ring on his sweetheart's 
finger. The depth of feeling plainly 
written on these two faces brings 
back our own ring times. 

We should no more trifle with 
mood in painting than in story. 
The experienced story writer is ex- 
tremely careful to see that the 
moods of his characters always fit 
the case. For instance, good tech- 
nique would never allow one 
stranger to laugh in the face of 
another, while pointing the way 
to the nearest hotel. The “heavy” 
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Put down these facts 
about BUSINESS: 


It reaches 160,000 real business 
executives. 

Its circulation in any community 
is in direct proportion to the 
business population of that 
community. 

Its rate is the lowest per page per 
thousand in the commercial field. 
It is producing for others on a 
cost per sale basis. 





Write for Sample 
Copy and Rate Card 


BUSINESS 


Second Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 
Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


st 
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who is turning the old folks out 
of the house because they can’t 
take up the mortgage simply can- 
not afford to wear a look of sym- 
pathy. He’d be the leading man 
if he did! And, by the same token, 
the daring aviator, about to hop 
off through the clouds on a honey- 
moon, with his intended in the 
cockpit, must not wear a fright- 
ened look. Ask Dave Griffith! 

If this rule is absolutely nec- 
essary in a short story, the man- 
uscript of which can be bought 
for as little as twenty-five dol- 
lars, why is it ignored in picture 
stories, the paintings of which 
cost thousands of dollars? 





Earnshaw Press Becomes 
The Lawrence Press, Inc. 


The Earnshaw “Press Corporation, 
Boston, ‘has become The Lawrence Press, 
Inc. This change follows the purchase 
of a_controlling interest in the business 
by C. E. Lawrence, who becomes presi- 
dent and will have direct charge of 
sales and advertising service. He was 
at one time manager of advertising of 
Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, St. 
Paul. More recently he has been 
with the Winget Kickernick Company, 
Minneapolis, as secretary and sales 
manager. 





Victor Rosewater Leaves 
Philadelphia Exposition 


Victor Rosewater, former publisher 
of the Omaha Bee, who went to Phila- 
delphia to direct the erties ane A pub- 
licity of the Sesqui-Centennial position 
Association, and later was appointed sec- 
retary, has resigned. He is succeeded 
by George W. B. Hicks, secretary of the 
industrial relations committee of the 

r of Commerce. 





Furnace Account for St. Louis 


Agency 

The Orbon Stove Works, Belleville, 
Ill., maker of Unit warm air furnaces, 
has appointed the Bergen Advertising 
Company, St. Louis advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising. Newspapers 
and direct mail will be used in the 
initial campaign. 


E. D. Hill, Treasurer, 
H. K. McCann Company 


E. De Witt Hill, assistant treasurer 
of The H McCann Company, has 
been oe treasurer to fill As vacancy 
caused by the death of J. Hallman. 

Mr. Hill also has been yous a director 
of the company, with which he has been 
since its organization. 
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Six-Point League Re- 
elects Joseph F. Finley 





HE annual meeting and «lec- 

tion of officers of the Six- 
Point League, newspaper pub- 
lishers’ representatives, was hield 
at the Advertising Club of* New 
York on June 5. Joseph F. Vin- 
ley, of Story, Brooks & Finley, 
was re-elected president. F. P, 
Motz, of the John M. Branham 
Company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. W. D. Ward, of Ward & 
Lewis, was re-elected treasurer, 
and M. P. Linn, of the S. C 
Beckwith Special Agency, secre- 
tary. This is the third successive 
term in which Mr. Linn has 
served as secretary. 

The following were elected 
members of ¢he executive com- 
mittee: Ralph R. Mulligan; 
George R. Katz, of the E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency ; John 
Budd, of the John Budd Com- 
pany; H. G. Halsted, of Paul 
Block, Inc.; John O’Mara, of 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc.; F. St. 
John Richards, of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; W. H. Law- 
rence, of the Williams, Lawrence 
& Cresmer Company; M. D. 
Hunton, of Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman; G. A. Riley, of the 
American Press Association, and 
A. W. Howland, of Howland and 
Howland. T. E. Conklin, of 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. was 
elected the League’s representa- 
tive to the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper, Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

Dan A. Carroll outlined the 
program which is being arranged 
for the meeting of American pub- 
lishers’ representatives with the 
Fleet Street Club, British pub- 
lishers’ representatives, at the 
London advertising convention. 
William A. Thomson, director of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, spoke briefly on the 
co-operation between the two as- 
sociations. 

Mr. Linn reported that the 
membership of the League now 
numbered seventy-seven members, 
the highest in its history. 
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The Old Phones Have Gone, 
—But the Old Signs Stay 


Unchanging, because 
impregnable to weath- 
er, there are many 
American Bell Tele- 
phone signs still in ser- 
vice that were made in 
the Baltimore Plant 
twenty, and more years 
ago. Today, the old and 
new signs cannot be 
distinguished apart, ex- 
cept for changes in 
form, made with the 
passing years. 


This almost imperish- 
able newness is an in- 
herent quality of Balti- 
more Porcelain Enamel 


Signs. A glass-like sur- 


face of molten porcelain 
is fused, at 1800 de- 
grees, into heavy sheet 
steel. The result is a 
hard, brilliant porcelain 


surface which is abso- 
lutely impervious to 
weather. 

It is just this fact of un- 
abating freshness and 
newness that makes 
Baltimore Porcelain En- 
amel Signs popular with 
such companies as Bell, 
General Motors, Stand- 
ard Oil, Western Union, 
General Baking, Coca- 
Cola and hundreds of 
others who buy for per- 
manence. 


Baltimore Porcelain 
Protected Signs will 
please your dealer or 
service station, they 
will properly present 
your appeal to the pub- 
lic, and above all they 
will be a permanent in- 
vestment. 


The 





Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


Established 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Yorx OFrFice, 


200 FirrH AVENUE 
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Dental Advice from ™ "am | Bu 
aGarage Mechanic PA | 
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WI! 
You may welcome the garage-man’s ad-* Mx you 
vice on a sick carburetor, but you do not + £’ y ful 
seek his ideas on a peevish molar, yet you \ son 
may be “reached” by such a man daily. . as 
Different people mean different things to Bu 
us—they “reach” us in different ways ” 
and with varying degrees of influence. 
. . ° rea 
In dealing with people, you turn in- me 
instinctively to the one best qualified to : 
Op 


render the service you want. 


The human mind works no differently in 
dealing with publications. The degree 
of ‘“‘reader-interest” you have for a pub- 
lication depends upon the place it fills in 
your trade, profession or industry, and 
your respect for its authority. 


And “reader-interest” is what you buy 
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when you buy space in any kind of a 
publication. 


Because it SPECIALIZES in the busi- 
ness of its readers, you can buy the 
maximum of “reader-interest” in a 
Business Paper, especially if it meas- 
ures up to the exacting requirements 
of membership in the A. B. P. 


When you advertise in a Business Paper 
you are linking your message to a power- 
ful ally—an essential working tool—not 
something that your prospect uses only 
as his fancy or whim dictates. The 
Business Paper concerns the most im- 
portant thing in a man’s life—-his busi- 
ness. It’s a business necessity, and the 
reader consults it regularly, eagerly, 
with intense “reader-interest.”’ 
Specialized copy, in specialized mediums, 
ofiers you the most effective, wasteless, 
an.| economical sales force known to 
modern advertising. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


Over 120 Papers Reaching 54 
Fields of Trade and Industry 


H -adquarters, 220 West 42d Street 


103 


A. 
B.5 


“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.”, means proven cir~ 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 


er departments. 


New York 
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KMORLU PAULL OAT 
Pblishers Read this 


OWHERE will you find better 
facilities for the making of large 

editions, books or printed matter. 
Nowhere will you find an executive per- 
sonnel better qualified to give you com- 
plete service. 
Fine typography, 7% plate making, 
best Black and Color Printing. 
Artistic bindings in cloth and leather. 
Manufacturing facilities and equipment 
the equal of any, anywhere. 
It will pay to consider Happon Press 
with its excellent shipping advantages, 





STLEGSCLEGES 


prompt deliveries, low operating costs. 


INCORPORATED 
Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Bell Phone: A ——— representative 
Camden 978-979 ese 1 call on request 


EOGA EO 
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Solving That “Opening Day” 
Problem 


Yes, There Are Better Ways of Doing It Than Blushingly Receiving 
“Success” Lettered Floral Tributes 


By Albert D. Williams 


A MANUFACTURER starting 
in business or opening a new 
plant can go beyond the stage of 
simply receiving horseshoe-shaped 
floral offerings lettered with 
“SUCCESS.” So can his retailers. 
Yes, this is more of a retailer’s 
problem, but we address this ar- 
ticle to manufacturers knowing 
that after analyzing it for its value 
to their own immediate business 
they will pass it on to their re- 
tailers. 

We can point to an “opening 
day” celebration plan that shows, 
for example, how one of the best 
possible mailing lists can be 
built up. 

It is a plan that a laundry in 
Charleston, W. Va., the Charles- 
ton Laundry, worked out. 

The Charleston Laundry had 
been in existence for several years. 
Its business had grown, and a 
new plant was necessary, and one 
was built at a cost of $250,000. 
Hence the problem that con- 
fronted the management was that 
of selling, not a new laundry, but 
an old laundry in new clothes, so 
to speak. This necessitated the 
bridging of the gap between the 
old and the new plant while sell- 
ing the improved service to the 
public. 

With this problem confronting 
them, the management avoided 
from the very start the idea of 
an “opening.” Instead, a five-day 
period in Easter week was ap- 
propriately designated as “Visitors’ 
Week,” during which the doors of 
the new plant were thrown open 
and the public invited to “come 
and meet an old friend in a new 
way.” This idea permeated the 
entire campaign. 

The campaign ‘itself embraced 
newspaper, direct-mail, street-car 
and outdoor advertising, the en- 
tire effort dovetailing in every 


respect and culminating in a ten- 
page section in two Charleston 
newspapers on Easter Sunday, just 
the day before “Visitors’ Week.” 

To bridge the gap between the 
old and the new plant, a pre- 
liminary thirty-inch newspaper 
campaign was begun two months 
in advance. Starting off with dis- 
tinctive hand-drawn teasers lead- 
ing adroitly into a series of mes- 
sages entitled “Little Journeys 
through Charleston’s New $250,- 
000 Laundry,” the salient facts 
about the new plant were told 
without giving even the slightest 
intimation of a “Visitors’ Week.” 
This newspaper series culminated 
in the ten-page section. 


DIRECT-MAIL CAMPAIGN FOLLOWS 
NEWSPAPER COPY 


While the preliminary news- 
paper campaign was in progress, 
a comprehensive direct-mail cam- 
paign was being prepared. The 


most important piece of this 
direct-mail campaign was an at- 
tractive two-color broadside which 
was mailed to every woman in the 
laundry’s trading radius.. These 
broadsides were in reality the in- 
vitations to “Visitors’ Week,” but 
the bulk of the space was devoted 
to selling the plant and its service 
to the recipient. Their mailing was 
so timed that they were received 
on the Monday morning follow- 
ing the publication of the news- 
paper sections. Tickets, simulating 
the conventional theatre .tickets, 
enclosed with the broadsides, were 
designated as “complimentary 
tickets to ‘Charleston’s $250,000 
Washwoman.’” Though no ad- 
mittance tickets were necessary, 
the psychological effect here was 
highly resultful. 

Appropriately worded _ street- 
car cards bearing also a hand- 
drawn bird’s-eye view of the new 
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plant were used. These cards per- 
formed a dual task, in that they 
also were used on the laundry’s 
fleet of trucks simultaneously with 
their appearance in the street cars, 
as well as in prominent places 
about the city. 

Other printed matter included a 
“Visitors’ Registration” card, 
which not only afforded a high- 
class mailing list, but on which 
were questions, the answers to 
which gave “leads” for an_in- 
tensive follow-up campaign. Ser- 
vice booklets, etc., also were 
furnished visitors. 

Each of the laundry’s driver- 
salesmen co-operated with the gen- 
eral campaign by distributing to 
each of his patrons the week pre- 
ceding “Visitors’ Week,” neatly 
printed, two-color slips, bearing 
his signature, and saying he 
would “personally appreciate her 
visit because the company offers 
a prize to the driver-salesman re- 
porting the largest patron at- 
tendance.” Personal invitations to 
civic bodies, luncheon and 
women’s clubs, etc., as well as 
special noon-day luncheons to 
prominent clubs, prizes to women’s 
organizations reporting the largest 
attendance, essay prizes to high- 
school students—these were other 
highly resultful features. of the 
campaign. 

As for figures: Well, the 
Charleston Laundry draws from 
a trading radius of 50,000 popula- 
tion. The new plant was two 
miles from the centre of the trad- 
ing district. The “Visitors’ Week” 
lasted five days. In that time 5,000 
people visited the new plant. In 
other words, one out of every 
ten in that laundry’s trading area 
has visited its new plant because 
advertising was thoughtfully used. 


Chicken Products to Be Ad- 
vertised in’ New Campaign 


A campaign, which calls for the use 
of. newspaper and outdoor advertising, 
is to be conducted on chicken products 
which are. packed in glass jars and sold 
under the trade name of Diplomat. These 
products, which include sliced chicken, 
chicken salad, chicken broth, etc., are 
= y The House of Silz, Inc., New 

ork, The advertising will be directed 
by. Street & Finney, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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Laura A. Johnson Heads 
Chicago Advertising Women 


Laura Alta Johnson, with The Hart 
Company, has been elected president 
of The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Anne Schaef, 
Irvin F. Paschall, Inc.; second vice. 
president, Florence Odell, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago; recording secretary, 
Lois Donaldson, Laidlaw Bros.; cor 
responding secretary, Marguerite Hein- 
richs, Koss, Morgan & Brookes, Inc.; 
treasurer, Ora ohnson, 
Trust Company, and Lucina E. 
The Judd Comgenr. 

The board of directors includes the 
above officers and the following com- 
mittee chairmen: Hilma enson, 
The Swedish Courier; Anita E. Simp- 
son, The Redpath Bureau; Verna 6, 
Ward, Benson, Gamble & Crowell; 
Edna M. Runner, Mitchell-Faust Ad- 
vertising Company; Frances Hewett 
rouse, c. Winchell Advertising 
Agency, and Anna V. Ahsens, Chicago 
Trust Company. 


Offers Sales and Advertising 
Training to Students 


High-school students in advanced 
business courses are offered an oppor- 
tunity by Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
department store, to get practical expe- 
rience in selling, advertising, and win- 
dow display. According to the plan 
worked out by Ellis A. Gimbel, about 
500 students will work in the store 
three days each month or twenty-seven 
days a year. The students have a 
choice of taking up selling, advertising 
or window display. 


C. J. Baker with C. C. 
Winningham 

C. J. Baker has joined the staff of 
Cc. C. Winningham, Detroit advertising 
agent. He was for five years on the 
copy staff of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, and three 
years of that time was in charge of 
copy at that agency’s London, Eng. 
ofice. Mr. Baker was formerly asso- 
ciated with The Dunlap-Ward Adver- 
tising Company, Detroit. 


Charles R. Kurtz Dead 


Charles R. Kurtz, editor and publisher 
of the Bellefonte, Pa., Centre Democrat, 
died on May 29 at the age of sixty. In 
1888 Mr. Kurtz became associated with 
the paper which he finally purchased in 
1895. In 1913 he was made Surveyor 
of the Port of Philadelphia, which posi- 
tion he held until 1922 when he resigned 
to resume active charge of his newspaper. 
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Champaign, III., Advertising 
Club Elections 


Allison Brown was elected president 
of the Champaign, IIl., Advertising Club 


at its recent annual meeting. Milton 
Dryfus was elected vice-president and 
H. Cope, secretary-treasurer. 
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InCanada its New spaperys for. 


Canada is going after the export 
flour trade so strenuously that in 
the 12 months ending February, 
1924, she sold nearly half the 
flour leaving North America— 
which added over SIXTY-TWO 
MILLION DOLLARS to the 
buying power of the Canadian 
people. Much of this money 
will be spent in purchasing goods 
and services advertised in— 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 


Population Newspaper 
75,000 Herald & Mail 
75,000 Chronicle & Echo 


Quebec Market 
P ation Newspaper 
17,500 Le Soleil 
Quebec 117,500 


Montreal ....839,000 
Sherbrooke ... 23,515 





Pacific Market wee. 31,864 


Population Newspaper Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Ti 
Victoria 60,000 Colonist 


National or Sectiona/ Overadge 


Prepare’ by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Toronte and Montreal 
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What an Advertising 
Club Should Be 


Dox FRANCISCO, president 
of the Pacific Coast Advertis- 
ing Clubs Association, defined the 
purposes and responsibilities of 
advertising clubs in his annual 
report presented at the recent 
Fresno, Calif., convention of the 
Pacific Coast Association. 

“We should be advertising clubs 
in fact as well as in name,” he said, 
“and by our constructive work in 
the field of advertising win and 
hold the respect and support of 
advertising men as well as all 
others in our respective com- 
munities. 

“Our advertising clubs need not 
devote their primary attention to 
civic boosting, jazz and light en- 
tertainment.. Why encroach upon 
the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce? Is 'there either a need or 
a place for another Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions or other similar club? 
Don’t most people look to the 
theatre, the concert hall, the caba- 
ret or the dance floor for the kind 
of entertainment they prefer? 
Why should an advertising club 
try to compete with all these splen- 
did organizations and professional 
entertainers? 

“Advertising clubs were formed 
to serve advertising. Advertising 
needs study and exploitation. Men 
and women engaged in advertising 
work want to find out how to use 
it more effectively. The public 
needs to be taught what advertis- 
ing is and does. The counterfeit- 
ers of advertising need to be 
weeded out, that advertising may 
become more believable and there- 
fore more effective and valuable. 

“Surely here are enough jobs to 
keep any advertising club busy, 
and at the same time interesting. 
And no organization will do this 
work unless advertising clubs do 
it. None pretends even to at- 
tempt it. 

“Advertising is a vital, social 
and economic force in modern 
life and business. ~It touches 
everyone at some point, whether 
he be buyer, seller, merchant, man- 
ufacturer, printer, publisher or ad- 
vertising man. It exerts a power- 
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ful influence in every community, 

“The influences of good adver- 
tising are so far-reaching tha: if 
a club serves advertising it serves 
its members and its community, 
and in a way that no other club 
can. 

“Every advertising club with a 
large membership should have a 
Round Table or Study Circle. 
Otherwise the day will come when 
it will not have the support of the 
advertising men of the community 
and will be an advertising clu} in 
name only. 

“To make advertising better 
understood, to make it more effec- 
tive, to make it more honest, to 
make it perform a greater service 
—these should be the aims of 
every advertising club.” 


Ground Gripper Shoe Account 
for Richards 


The Ground Gripper Shoe Company, 
Inc., Boston, has appointed the Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account. 

he advertising account of the 
Ground Gripper Stores, Inc., which 
operates a chain of retail shoe stores, 
also has been placed with the Joseph 
Richards Company. 


Douglas Andrews with West- 
cott Motor 


Douglas Andrews, formerly assistant 
sales manager of Wills Sainte Claire, 
Inc., Detroit, has been appointed sales 
director of the Westcott Motor Car 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. He was at 
one time with The Willys Overland 
Company, and also the Hudson Motor 
Car Company. 


R. M. Boren Joins 
Donovan-Armstrong 
Richard M. Boren has joined the staff 
of Donovan-Armstrong, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. He formerly was with 
ty oe Seaman, Inc., and N. W. Ayer 

Son. 


Brillo Account for Dorland 
Agency 

The advertising account of the Brillo 

Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., has been placed with the Dorland 
Agency, Inc., New York. 


Alabama Newspaper Men Meet 
The annual convention of the Ala 

bama Press Association will mect a 

Florence, Ala., on June 13 and 14. 
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The Baily Mail 

The Corning Bews 

The Oversens Baily Mail 
The Atlantic Briky Maal 


American ym H. H. Field, Py Mail Offices, 
280 Broadway, New York, N. 
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You Cant Cover the South 















* * 

with Magazines A 
Some national advertisers complain that in the past, sales efforts in the 
South did not yield good results. Now, there are two reasons for 
this. In the first place, it depends how far back in the past we want Im Not 
to go. In the last five or six years, that is, since the Great War, the J Papers 
South is a different country from what it was before. Conditions i people. 
have improved from 100 to 1,000 per cent. The number of automo- § author 
biles has doubled and tripled; the mileage of improved roads has does < 
increased something like 500 per cent. There are better schools, ™ than it 
more money in the savings banks, more factories, and so on. The ™ the ne 
manufacturer who relied on his experience a decade or even five years | A mar 
ago would have to change his opinion now. he doe: 
The second and most important reason why many manufacturers sa 
have fallen down in their efforts to get business in the South is the me a 
fact that they have relied on magazine advertising to sell their mer- 

: -.w fsmall f 
chandise for them. You cannot cover the South by advertising in 
national periodicals. ‘The reason is that magazines have smaller Sell 
circulations in the South, in proportion to population, than in any 
other part of the country. The circulation of a large weekly in ten Write | 
Southern states with a population of over 20,000,000 people is only ay 






178,000. How can a manufacturer expect advertising in this publi- 
cation alone, or with a few others, to sell his product in this territory’ 
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Use Southern Newspapers and 
capture the big rich Southern market 


A recent statistical map showed the Southern States were better oft 
from a business standpoint than the majority of other States in the 
Union. There is less unemployment in the South now—cotton is 
bringing big prices—the production of minerals, lumber and the 
development of water power—the increase in manufacturing, the 
building of good roads, the increase of bank deposits—in fact, the 
wonderful industrial improvement of the South since the Great War 
has made this section of the country the coming part of the United 
States. Advertisers would do well to bear these facts in mind in 
making up their Fall appropriations. 


Advertise In Southern Newspapers That Reach 
Southern People and Know How to Influence 
Them—Then You Will Sell More Goods 


Not only do Southern news- same habits, the same customs 
papers reach all the Southern and conventions. It votes alike, 
people, but they reach them in an acts alike, believes alike and buys 
authoritative way. Nowhere else alike. The manufacturers ought 
does a newspaper mean more to take advantage of this mass 
than it does in the South. There psychology and make the most of 
the newspaper is an institution. this opportunity. 

A man takes his newspaper like Advertising in Southern news- 
he does his religion or his politics paners gets your story to South- 
—very seriously. The South, ern people in the best way. It 
being the most American part of reaches them all. Let these 
the country, with only a very mewspapers help you sell your 
small foreign population, has the goods. 


Sell It South Through Newspapers 


Write to Mr. Walter Johnson, AAI 
Secretary of the Southern News: , yy 
paper Publishers’ Association, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. : 
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seseee. When quality and 
quantity and response... 


get together into one circulation 
the result of an advertising 
campaign is sales. Good House- 
keeping’s 1,000,000 - and - over 
circulation in the American 
home is continuously proving 
its responsiveness by selling 
the guaranteed merchandise it 
advertises between its covers. 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


{ FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
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Newspapers Discuss Sell- 
ing Problems 


Opening Meeting of Three-Day 
c onvention of Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives at Columbus, Ohio, Devoted 
, Discussions on Better Selling 

of Newspapers 


\ JITH “How Shall We Help 
Advertisers to Sell More 
Goods?” as a general topic, the 
Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives began a three- 
day session at Columbus, Ohio, on 
June 9. With more than 250 pres- 
ent the Association of Classified 
Ad vertising Managers met in joint 
session with the Newspaper Ex- 
ecutives Association. 

After welcoming addresses by 
Governor A. B. Donahey, Mayor 
James Thomas and Charles F. 
Fisher, of Columbus, the news- 
paper convention quickly got down 
to discussion on how to apply ad- 
vertising intelligently to the present 
need for more business in retail 
and general fields. , 

Frank T. Carroll, advertising 
manager of the Indianapolis News, 
who is president of the associa- 
tion, said that the outstanding 
duty of the convention would be 
to establish a Code of Ethics to 
raise the standard and efficiency 
of the newspaper advertising de- 
partment. He said that newspaper 
advertising exerted a powerful 
influence in every community and 
good business demanded it be 
raised to the highest level. 
‘Joseph B. Mills, publicity man- 
iger, J. L. Hudson Company, De- 
troit, in explaining the workings 
of department store advertising, 

| the newspapers should proceed 
on the basis that no advertising 
is good unless it sells the mer- 
handise. “The way to get vol- 
ume,” he said, “is better advertis- 
ing rather than more advertising. 

Newspapers could not exist with- 
out department stores,” said Mills, 
“aid vice versa. Consequently, 
1c newspaper, to be a real builder, 
must be as the ‘store’s publicity 
man and know merchandise from 
the selling end. Last year the 
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Hudson store spent 3.6 per cent 
of its gross sales for all adver- 
tising. Of this 2.4 per cent went 
in newspapers. 

“Newspapers,” he said, “are in a 
strong position which they won by 
merit and they should try to in- 
crease this by keeping away from 
special editions and by showing ad- 
vertisers how to use space more 
advantageously.” 

“The day of clever advertising 
salesmanship to retailers is gone,” 
said James W. Fisk, merchandise 
manager of the Milwaukee 
Journal, in discussing the service 
a newspaper should give in selling 
retail advertising. Service is not 
in giving free drawings and copy 
but in these three points: First, a 
good newspaper, proper circula- 
tion and strong editorial content; 
second, salesmen should keep close 
to accounts, and should read busi- 
ness papers to know about each 
store’s needs; _ third, salesmen 
should see that the advertising is 
backed by proper window trim- 
mings and general good merchan- 
dising, otherwise it will not work 
to its limit. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH WORK 


“A recent survey we made,” 
said Mr. Fisk, “showed the brands 
of merchandise that people wanted. 
This gave us material to help the 
retailer in a remarkable way. We 
showed some retailers that they 
were handling five times too many 
brands. Methods of this kind are 
more advantageous to both par- 
ties than high-pressure salesman- 
ship.” 

An emphatic indorsement was 
given “special editions” by H. W. 
Roberts, of the Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer. Mr. Roberts said that 
retailers had the right to object to 
jubilee and all other special issues 
without a central idea. However, 
he insisted, special supplements, 
carrying out an educational idea 
such as better homes, savings, real 
estate, automobile, are highly 
beneficial because they actually 
create new markets for the dealer 
and sell more space for the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Roberts declared that 
newspapers could well afford to 
print educational supplements even 
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if they were not profitable at 
times, since they start people 
thinking in a way which is bound 
to increase future business. 

“W. E. Donahue, local display 
advertising manager of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, described methods 
of training new salesmen for the 
Tribune. According to Mr. 
Donahue, the Tribune looks to col- 
leges and high schools as _ its 
sources. He outlined the progress 
of a new solicitor in this manner: 
Preliminary training in selling 
classified advertising is given all 
successful candidates. When a 
vacancy occurs in the display de- 
partment the most promising can- 
didate gets a chance to sell him- 
self for the job. If accepted he 
undergoes a strenuous training in 
merchandising. Before starting to 
sell space he must be able to help 
the retailer back up his advertis- 
ing by right merchandising ; other- 
wise it may fail to help him. 

Harvey Young, advertising man- 
ager of the Coiumbus Dispatch, 
criticised newspapers that had copy 
chasers for advertising men. Sales- 
men should never be allowed to 
approach retailers, he said, until 
properly _ trained. Newspapers 
should keep high class men that 
they develop, instead of letting 
magazines and business papers cap- 
ture them. Newspapers can per- 
form real service for business at 


this critical time. Hence they 
should have the highest selling 
personnel, 

A. L. Shuman, vice-president, 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram, urged 
a bonus of five per cent for an 
increase over the previous year’s 
business as the best means of pre- 
venting turnover in a newspaper 
advertising department. 


Business Publishers to Hold 


Second Golf Tournament 

The links of the White Beeches 
Golf & Country Club, Haworth, N. J., 
will be the next meeting place of the 
New York Business Publishers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. The occasion is the sec- 
ond golf tournament of the association 
which will be held on June 24. Prizes 
will be distributed in the afternoon to 
these entering the tournament on the 
basis of their score for nine holes 
which must be completed before noon. 
Quoits will be provided for non- 
golfers. 
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Another Evening Newspaper 
for New York 


Frederick W. Enwright will start 
pa «ane of the Evening Bulletin at 

ew York on June 18. He is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the New tk 
Examiner Company, the publishing 
company, which has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Dela 
ware. Frank P. Flaherty is secretary. 

For a number of years Mr. Flaherty 
was with the New York Herald and 
New York Evening Telegram, of which 
he was publisher and general manager 
under the ownership of George Gordon 
Bennett. He also managed the Paris 
edition of the Herald. ore recently 
he has been engaged in the real 
estate business. 

Mr, Enwright is publisher of the 
Evening Bulletin. Mr. Flaherty is 
business manager. John B. Gallagher, 
who has been engaged in newspaper 
advertising work for a number of years, 
is advertising director. Lorenzen & 
Thompson, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tives, have been appointed national ad- 
vertising representatives, 

The Evening Bulletin is Mr. En- 
wright’s third newspaper. He also 
publishes the Boston Evening Tele 
gram and the Lynn, Mass., Telegram- 
News. 


Frederick Fanning Ayer Dead 


Frederick Fanning Ayer died at Bos- 
ton on June 9 at the age of seventy-four. 
He was the son of James C. Ayer, 
founder of the J. C. Ayer Company, 
proprietary medicines. 

Since his graduation from Harvard in 

1873, Mr. Ayer has managed his father’s 
estate, maintaining an office at New 
York. He also was the author of “Bell! 
and Wing,” a book of: poems which was 
published several years ago. 
* He was a majority stockholder of the 
Tremont & Suffolk Mfg. Co., of Lowell, 
of which he had been president until 
recently. Mr. Ayer’s philanthropic ac- 
tivities included a donation of $700,000 
to the Lowell General Hospital. 


“Sporting Life” to Become 
“Sportlife” 


Sporting Life, Philadelphia, _ will 
change its name to Sportlife beginning 
with the July issue. Brownell 
has been made general manager. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Commercial Car Journal, Philadel- 
phia. More recently he has been with 
the Christian Herald in a_ similar 
capacity. Mr. Brownell will have his 
headquarters in New York where the 
advertising offices of Sportlife are now 
located. 


Death of H. S. Brooks 


Harry S. Brooks, founder in 1879 of 


the Elmira, N. Y., Telegram, died at 
Elmira on June 9. He disposed of his 
newspaper interests at Elmira three 


years ago and retired. He was at one 
time secretary of the Elmira Gaze‘te. 
Mr. Brooks was seventy-two years old. 
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Sports 


O give prompt, accurate, complete 
news of sport— 


To help keep sports clean— 
To keep the “fun” in sport— 


This is the platform of the sport 
pages of The New York Herald 
Tribune. 


To carry it out there are experts in each 
line of sport, correspondents at all sport 
centers, statisticians and editors who daily 
fill the news columns. In addition, the 


brilliant pens of Grantland Rice and 
W. O. McGeehan give the “fun,” the 
philosophy, the criticism of sports. 


On this basis there is presented every 
morning the most well-rounded pic- 
ture of American and World sports. 


Circulation 


DAILY, __ in excess of 260,000 
SUNDAY, in excess of 300,000 


THENEW YORK HERALD 
Ne Dork Tribune 
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Seattle Tells Seattle 


GEATTILE, already busy telling 
the United States through ad- 
vertising of the attractions of the 
“Charmed Land,” and _ telling 
Californians and sojourners in 
that State, through advertising in 
California newspapers, all about 
the Puget Sound country, is now 
starting to tell its own citizens 
about this double-barreled pro- 
gram, and asking their co-opera- 
tion through paid advertising in 
Seattle newspapers. 

The new advertising, scheduled 
to run through June, provides a 
local tie-up in much the same way 
that national advertisers of mer- 
chandise call attention to their 
national campaigns through local 
advertising of the product. 

In this case, however, the local 
advertising is expected to be more 
than informative. It is to sell 
the local people on the impor- 
tance of hospitality toward visi- 
tors which the national and Cali- 
fornia advertising has attracted. 
The first advertisement, for 
example, headed “Guests Are 
Coming,” outlines the tourist pro- 
gram, and the general idea be- 
hind the campaign is revealed by 
other headings which include the 
following: 


Will They Be Anxious or Reluctant to 
ve? 
Auto Owners—Seattle Needs 


id. 
Extend the Friendly Hand of Fellow- 


Your 


ship. 
Ccattle’s Guests Are Your Guests. 
What Will They Tell the Folks Back 


Home? 


The advertisements will occupy 
a space of three columns by ten 
inches, all local newspapers being 
used, and $2,000 has been ap- 
propriated from the advertising 
fund to pay for the local tie-up. 


New Campaign for Canned 
Food Products 


Newspaper and outdoor advertising 
will be used in a campaign which Suss- 
man, Wormser & Company, San Fran- 
cisco, will conduct on S & W canned 
food products. This campaign will be 
directed by the K. L. Hamman-Adver- 
tising and Johnston-Ayres Company, 
Affiliated Advertising Agencies, San 
Francisco. 
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Association Is Chartered to 
Advertise Crude Oil 


A charter of incorporation has been 
granted to the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association, of which Ed. 
mond C. Breene, Oil City, Pa., is presi- 
dent. The charter states that the aims 
of the corporation are “the encourage- 
ment and protection of trade and com- 
merce in the production, manufacture, 
sale and distribution of Pennylvania 
Grade Crude Oil and its products by 
advertising its merits and by protecting 
people from being imposed upon by imi- 
tations.” The company has no capital 
stock. An account of the organiza- 
tion of this association and its advertis- 
ing campaign was reported in Printers’ 
Ink of April 24 


Light on “Best for Better 
Vision” 
Bauscw & Loms Opticat Co. 
RocHEsTER, May 21, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

May we inquire whether or not any- 
one has a with you the slogan 
“Best for Better Vision,” in connection 
with spectacle lenses, and if not will 
you please publish our claim to the 
same in connection with our product. 

Bauscuw & Loms Opticat Co. 


McMein Printing Company 
Changes 


J. Henry Wembhoener and Walter H. 
Ebert, associated with W. M. McMein 
in the McMein Printing Co., Quincy, 
Tll., have taken over the interests of the 
latter, who is retiring after forty years 
of active work. The McMein Co. was 
formed in 1902 to succeed Volk, Jones 

which was organized in 
1883. 


Baltimore Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


P. Ross Bundick, advertising agent, 
has become president of the Baltimore 
Advertising Club. He succeeds Frank 
J. O’Brien. Jerome P. Fleishman was 
elected vice-president. Norman M. Par- 
rott was re-elected secretary-treasurer, 
and C. R. Wattenscheidt, counsel. 


Joins Ohio Body Company 


Frank A. Berend, until recently with 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has joined 
the staff of The Ohio Body Company, 
Cleveland, in a sales and merchandising 
capacity. The Ohio Body Company 
manufactures master bodies for Fo 
chassis. 


Samuel W. Lee Dead 


Samuel W. Lee, treasurer and a di- 
rector of The Corticelli Silk Company, 
Florence, Mass., died at Northampton, 
Mass., last week, at the age of 
sixty-seven. Mr. Lee was manager of 
the Florence mills of the company. 
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Work Resulting in 


BATISFACTION 


FRANK G. MORRIS COMPANY 


“47OU merit a lot of praise for the Bear Tractor 
Book. To merely say that we are very much 
satisfied wouldn’t be doing justice either to you or to 
ourselves. It is as good a job as we have ever seen. 
To get out a job of this kind ordinarily is difficult, 
but with the necessity for speed, and with it the 
extremely high quality we wanted, it demanded meticu- 
lous care. And the job got that. We want to thank 

you for your fine co-operation.” 
FRANK G. MORRIS COMPANY 


AINSTAKING typog- 

raphy, careful make-ready, 
excellent presswork—all were 
emphatically demanded and 
rubber-stamped “Rush.” Each 
requirement was met to the 
letter by every department 
and the whole combined to 
earn the customer’s praise 
“Rush” and “speed” are part 
of the Goldmann equipment, 


e 


_ ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Sighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 


VERSATILITY: “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying 
character and requirements.” 


One of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann Plant QQ 
‘ g 
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HE Street Cars have a very limited 

number of advertising spaces so you 
know in advance that they cannot be 
“crowded with advertising.” 


Since the days of the horse. car, some of 
America’s most successful manufacturers have 
recognized that as one of the natural erpetenes 
of the medium. 


The advertising in the Street Cars delivers 
more and longer impressions than any other 
kind of publicity—many millions of people 
spend from 30 to 60 hours every month rid- 
ing with the car cards, and there is no com- 
petition for their time or attention. 


Since the days of the horse car, some of 
America’s most successful manufacturers have 
recognised that as another natural advantage 
of the medium. 


In Printers’ Ink of May 22nd, the Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies was quoted as saying— — 


“The cost of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, selling for 10 cents, is 
30 cents; the cost of the Saturday 
Evening Post, selling for 5 cents, 
is 25 cents.” 


In other words, the manufacturing deficit 


5 
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of $400,000 an issue—a total in a year of 
more than $25,000,000 for the two publica- 
tions, is included in their advertising rates. 


With every space in every Street Car in. 
the United States sold, the total yearly 
revenue would be very much less than this 
manufacturing deficit of one publisher. 


Street Car advertising is low in cost because 
there is no manufacturing overhead. 


‘ 


Since the days of the horse car, some of 
America’s most successful manufacturers have 
recognized that as another of the many natural 
advantages of Street Car advertising. 


The cost of a half showing of the Street 
Cars of the entire United States, which 
carry more than Forty Million passengers. 
daily, is Jess per day than the cost of 60 lines 
of space in the 60 leading newspapers of the - 
United States and /ess per month than the | 
cost of one color page in the three leading | 
monthly publications. 


National Advertising Manager. 
STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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New Tools in the Salesman’s Kit 


Bird & Son Develop a Merchandising Plan Which Helps Their 
Salesmen Overcome Many Objections to Buying 


By August Belden 


RE your salesmen trying to 

sell patterns, sizes, prices and 
quality—that is to say, just 
merchandise? Are they bucking 
competition with comparative 
arguments only and using their 
abilities to try to prove that their 
goods are the best. yet? 

If this is the way they are 
going about their work they are 
on the wrong track, and the sales 
manager is to blame. The job 
of selling is a much bigger prop- 
osition today than bartering and 
trading. It is a matter of the 
birth, the growth, -the develop- 
ment and the exchange of ideas. 
Merchandise is but a vehicle for 
thought. 

It is doubtful if any company 
ever faced keener competition 
than seemed to block the path of 
Bird & Son of East Walpole, 
Mass., makers of Bird’s Nepon- 
set Rugs and Floor Coverings. 
And yet their salesmen were try- 
ing to break through it by talk- 
ing patterns, color, quality and 
the good name of their 130-year- 
old employers—and getting no- 
where. What dealer cared for 
patterns when he had all the 
stock he thought he needed upon 
his floor? Who wanted another 
line of felt base rugs when he 
had enough to take care of all 
ee eee he thought he could 
sell 7 

But one day someone back 
home asked two questions: “How 
many yards of felt base and 
linoleum are in the average home 
today?” and “How large is a 
kitchen, a bathroom, a hall, a 
pantry?” Simple enough ques- 
tions but with them was born an 
idea which eventually developed 
into a merchandising plan that 
made it possible for the Bird 
salesmen to keep their sales ahead 
of production which has double 
the | capacity of the year before. 

The keynote’ of. the idea was 
that there is enough business 


lying dormant all over the country 
to keep all manufacturers of hard 
surfaced floor covering working 
overtime if the merchants could 
be made to see it and go after 
it. What the dealers think are 
the limits of their selling oppor- 
tunities are simply illusions, and 
it became the job of the Bird 
men to awaken them from their 
dreams. They went out to sell 
markets, not materials; possi- 
bilities, and not patterns. 


RESULTS PUT IN BOOK FORM 


The outcome of the idea gener- 
ated by these two questions was 
the Bird Book of Facts. The 
high spot of the book is this: 
The growth of the felt base 
rug and yard goods industry is 
an outstanding merchandising 
wonder of recent years, but in 
spite of this fact the market has 
hardly been touched. To realize 
the significance of the idea which 
Bird & Son are today attempting 
to sell (instead of patterns) we 
must look for a moment at a few 
figures. While figures in regard 
to felt base floor covering may 
not be interesting to the manu- 
facturer of baby carriages or lip 
sticks they indicate the method of 
reasoning which resulted in a very 
large increase in sales—and that 
should be interesting to anyone. 

There are approximately 24,000,- 
000 homes in the United States. 
The total, estimated production of 
felt base goods since 1921 is 131,- 
416,373 yards. Dividing this figure 
by the number of homes it is 
found that the average home has 
upon its floors the trifling total 
of 5 47/100 yards. The Book of 
Facts further states that 156 
square yards is the average floor 
area of our homes. Naturally all 
the space between 5 47/100 and 
156 yards is not available for 
felt base goods, but that which 
is available, the kitchens and 
pantrys and bathrooms, presents 
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an interesting field for productive 
endeavor. 

Going further in their attempt 
to prove to dealers that they are 
doing business on the edge of a 
gold mine without knowing it, 
Bird & Son made an exhaustive 
investigation among the homes 
themselves in all parts of the 
country. These investigators went 
into as many homes as_ they 
could during a period of four 


How large is a9 


Kitchen $ 
a bathroom? a hall? 


"rere rear 
chant because it has « definite influ. 
ence on the profit he makes from floor 
the best of knowledge, the 
Yet, to cl our , 
actual figures have never been known— 
until we discovered them by an elabo 
rate investigation. 
The answer to the question asked above, 
and many surprising facts about the floor 
covering i are given in Bans 
Book or Facts. 
See that book! It points the way to « 







, » ness 
for you. Write, and we shall send details 
or have our salesman call with it. 






BIRD & SON, INC, East Wauroun Mase. 
cand Pe he fe Come 
et 

SAD 6 HOF, Lat. Met Ons, 


Bird's Neponset Rugs 


DEFY WATER AND WEAR 








BUSINESS-PAPER COPY THAT GIVES NEWS 
OF NEW SERVICE TO DEALERS 


months and actually measured 
the rooms which could logically 
be considered as prospects for 
felt base goods; the kitchen, the 
pantry, the hall, the dining-room, 
the bedroom and the bathroom. 
They also found out how many 
of these various rooms were 
completely covered, well covered, 
slightly covered and not covered 
at all and this investigation further 
revealed a vast untouched market 
and became the basis of the new 
sales campaign, the high spot of 
the Book of Facts, the ground- 
work of all future selling. 
The Bird plan also embraces 
the thought that the merchant is 
not simply a hopper through 
which goods are poured to a 
waiting public but that he is an 
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individual with great potentiali- 
ties for constructive work and 
that he and the manufacturer 
must co-operate in the closest 
possible way in order to bring 
about an awakening of the 
market. So the book leads him 
gently from a statement that the 
bird plan is a _ “proposition 
built for the merchant” to an ex- 
position of the way in which he 
can reach directly into his cus- 
tomers’ homes and get the business 
that is really there. 

When a Bird salesman now 
enters a dealer’s establishment he 
has something more to sell than 
patterns. He has_ constructive 
ideas. And the way in which he 
presents these ideas is quite as 
important as the ideas themselves. 
Therefore the Book of Facts was 
not simply sent to the salesmen 
with the command to use it. 
Instead the men were all called 
into the home office and there at 
a series of meetings were shown 
the plan. Each important page 
in the book was enlarged and 
placed upon an easel in the 
manner of a school blackboard 
and the instructors taught them 
the meaning of each. step and 
the way to take it. The principal 
thing which the salesmen were told 
to do in presenting to the dealer 
this rather voluminous portfolio, 
is to arouse his curiosity. This 
is accomplished by giving the 
dealer a chart which represents 
the floor plan of a house and then 
asking him to give his estimate 
of the number of square yards 
of hard surface floor covering 
used in the average American 
home. After he makes his estimate 
he is shown a_ corresponding 
chart in the book, a red square 
covering a part. of the kitchen 
floor, which visualizes the actual 
figure as computed in the manner 
already shown, that is to say, less 
than twelve yards. Guesses have 
ranged anywhere from. two to 
sixty-six square yards. 

This stunt gives the salesman 
the desired opening for the be- 
ginning of his arithmetic lesson 
on felt base coverage, and the 
dealer is ‘then led carefully 
through the mazes of the various 
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les — multiplication, division, 
a“ on. hen he finally 


arrives at the point of realizing 
that there is something seriously 
doing in the further marketing 
of felt base goods, he is brought 
to the place in the book which 
tells him how to figure exactly 
how much possible business there 
is right in his own home town. 
He is given an arithmetical rule 
for determining this, and is then 
given a blank chart on which he 
can put down his findings. The 
Bird man helps him work out this 
problem and the result shows that 
if he gets real busy he ought to 
be able to sell in a year a given 
number of yards of yardage 
goods and a given number of 
rugs, all of which amount to 
a given number of dollars and 
cents. 

Now the dealer becomes am- 
bitious and wants to know just 
how he should go about gathering 
in the harvest. So he comes to 
the place in the book where she 
is told how “Bird’s proposition 
will help him turn sales possi- 
bilities into actual sales.” And 
the rest of the book is devoted 
to an exposition and description 
of the scope of the co-operative 
plan. It consists of proofs of the 
general consumer copy and a 
thoroughly detailed account with 
illustrations of the entire scheme 
of dealer helps. As the company 
stated at the beginning of the 
book that its proposition was built 
especially for the merchant, the 
biggest part of its campaign is 
devoted to helping individualize 
the dealer as a Bird Neponset 
agent. There is a rug week plan 
and an advertising proposition, 
folders, illustrated letterheads, 
window signs and streamers, pre- 
pared copy for newspaper work, 
photographs of suggested window 
displays, in fact all of the usual 
paraphernalia of a _ substantial 
campaign at the point of sale. 
In all of the company’s advertis- 
ing certain characteristics of its 
floor coverings are brought out 
in the action of the copy. The 
designs are shown clearly by 
illustrating the room ‘in such a 
way that the reader of the adver- 
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tisement looks down upon the rug. 
The durability of the fabric is 
emphasized by showing either 
water or other liquid being spilled 
upon it and by moving furniture 
across it and by the rough and 
tumble of youthful feet. 


ORGANIZED TO HELP DEALERS 


One very important feature of 
co-operation is the assistance 
which the sales service department 
is ready to give to any of its 
agents. This department was 
organized especially to help dealers 
solve their local problems. Trained 
merchandise and advertising men, 
window trimmers and display ex- 
perts are at the call of dealers 
at any time. If a dealer wishes 
to stage a special drive the de- 
partment will help work out all 
his plans, will send.men to build 
up interesting window displays, 
write his copy and design his ad- 
vertising layouts. It will assist 
the dealer in training his sales- 
men, help him to arrange his 
rug and floor covering department 
and show him how to organize 
direct-mail or any other kind 
of selling campaign. The main- 
tenance of such a helpful service 
is going the “second mile” in 
selling and is in line with the 
signs of the times. 

To back up the  salesmen’s 
efforts in the promotion of the 
Book of Facts the company is 
using a number of business papers 
with the direct purpose of arous- 
ing curiosity in regard ‘to it. 
“How many bare floors?” is the 
caption of one advertisement and 
readers are told that the exact 
answer is to be found in the Book 
of Facts. Another asks the ques- 
tion “How large is a kitchen?” 
and the same suggestion is given. 

Another advertisement is de- 
voted to a guessing contest on the 
average felt base coverage on the 
floors of American homes. The 
caption of this advertisement is 
“What’s your guess?” A blank 
chart is shown and readers are 
asked to mark their guesses on it 
and then hold it until a Bird 
salesman comes around. 

Besides helping the salesmen 
put across the idea that a big, 
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broad market exists right at every 
dealer’s doorstep, this series of 
trade-paper advertising does an- 
other thing. It makes it necessary 
for the salesmen to use the Book 
of Facts because dealers, having 
read the advertisements are curi- 
ous to know what it is all about. 

But all this is the modern trend 
of selling and wise manufacturers 
all over the land are beginning 
to see that their salesmen must 
be more than salesmen in the old 
accepted sense. They must be 
thoroughly trained merchandise 
men, they must know not only 
their lines but they must know 
general business principles as well. 
No longer can a salesman stick 
to selling patterns alone and expect 
to do more than get by. He must 
add ideas to his sample kit. 


Magazine 
Representatives Get 
Together 


OR the seventeenth time the 
Representatives Club of New 
York, an association of magazine 
advertising representatives, enter- 
tained its members and _ their 
friends in the advertising business 
at an annual outing on June 6. 
This year Briarcliff Lodge was 
the meeting place. A number of 
tournaments had been planned to 
discover who, among those attend- 
ing the outing, were the best golf- 
ers, swimmers and tennis players. 
But, because of rain, only golfers 
were given a chance to come 
through. The attendance was 
about one hundred. Not all maga- 
zine representatives, however, as 
there were newspaper advertis- 
ing representatives, too, who were 
the guests of members. There 
also were guests from the of- 
fices of advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies. The high honor in 
golfing went to Roy Barnhill, who, 
with a handicap of four, finished 
his eighteen holes with a low 
gross score of 72. The high 
gross prize was won-by S. M. 
Goldberg with a score of 102 net. 
Flight winners came through in 
the following order: C. L. Leake, 
E. R. Wilson, F. S. Hillman, G. T. 
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Hodges, F. P. Motz, W. L, 
Biery, C. W. Fuller, J. Mitchel 
Thorsen, F. J. Fitzgerald, C. W. 
Mitchell, C. T. Southwick, J. 
Rutherford, B. G. Omen, Bernard 
Lichtenberg and A. E. Shea 

Manning Wakefield was the 
winner of an eighteen-hole lind 
bogey contest. 

The prizes which were to be 
awarded for the other events were 
raffled off to those who were en- 
tered to play. 

W. N. Phillips, of the American 
Review of Reviews, and president 
of the club, introduced the only 
speaker of the evening, G. T. 
Hodges, of Munsey’s Magazine. 
Mr. Hodges, who is to succeed 
Mr. Phillips as president, limited 
his talk to an announcement of 
the prize winners. 

The arrangements for the out- 
ing were in charge of the fol: 
lowing committee: J. Paul May- 
nard, Christian Herald, chairman; 
James W. Bedell, Jr., The Out- 
look; A. W. Brownell Sporilife; 
E. D. Odell, Rufus French, Inc.; 
Emile Weadon, Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company; Mr. Hodges 
and Mr. Phillips. 


Business Publishers Hear 
Buying Habits Survey 


A survey of industrial buying habits 
made by the McGraw-Hill- Company 
was reviewed by E. Conkling of 
that organization at the last meeting 
this season of the New York Busi- 
ness Paper Publishers Association at 
the Hotel Astor on June 5. 

This survey which is being presented 
before various technical organizations 
throughout the country is intended to 
show industrial advertisers that their 
markets can be definitely analyzed and 
plans made accordingly to sell them. 
Stereopticon slides, charting the sta 
tistics of the subject, were used by 
Mr. Conkling. 


Mahon Company Account for 
Winningham 
The R. C. Mahon Company, Detroit. 
manufacturer of metal specialties and 
fireproof doors, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Winningham, 
Detroit advertising agent. 


Sales Manager Made Vice- 
President of Federal Motor 


F. L. Pierce, who has been sales man- 
ager of the Federal Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of sales. 
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OR every dollar’s worth of 

gold that is mined in the 

United States, there are 
thirty-three dollars’ worth of coal 
taken from the ground. 

For every millionaire made by 
gold, there are thirty made by coal. 

Everybody needs coal, from the 
great manufacturer who uses fif- 
teen thousand tons daily to the 
tenement house dweller who buys 
it by the bushel. 

But if you were to ask the 
average man what business he 
would be rather in—the gold busi- 
ness or the coal business—his 
instinct would probably lead him 
to choose gold. 

The average advertiser asked 
which he prefers, class or mass, 
turns instinctively to class when he 
asks not how much circulation 
have you, but how many “worth 
while” people do you reach? 


Tue advertisers who use the 
largest schedules—which run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and even the millions—have 
coined slogans which have become 
household words by reaching the 
masses. 

They, the masses, do not buy 
Gobelin tapestry or Louis XIV 
furniture, but they do buy, in great 
quantities, that which they need or 
desire to make life more comfort- 
able or more worth while. 

Income statistics once consid- 
ered valuable as an index to pur- 
chasing power are now looked 
upon by shrewd buyers of adver- 
tising as fallacious. 

Many a man wears a silk shirt 
who never owned a motor car— 
and many a motor car owner 
spends more on his car than he 
does on his table. 
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In these changing times, it is 
no longer possible to classify 
people with respect to what they 
earn or what they have. 

The statistician, like the cen- 
sus taker, never goes past the 
threshold. 


True STORY has mass circu- 
lation. 

In it there is some class—how 
much, we do not know because 
nearly every copy is bought at a 
news-stand, and the purchaser is 
lost in the crowd. 

But we do know that ninety- 
eight per cent of True Story’s 
readers buy the magazine at any 
one of fifty thousand stands where 
magazines are sold, and pay a 
quarter a copy for it—and take it 
home and read it from cover to 
cover. 

And because the latest govern- 
ment reports give each family 
four and three-tenths members, it 
may be assumed that a single 
issue of True Story is read by at 
least eight million people, or one 
out of every thirteen persons in 
the United States. 

If you manufacture and adver- 
tise a product that only a few 
people can afford to buy, or which 
few people have the inclination to 
possess, then do not use True 
Story. You are in the gold busi- 
ness, and there are plenty of good 
magazines which reach the limited 
audience to which your appeal 
must be made. 

But if you manufacture and ad- 
vertise something which appeals 
to the man in the street or to the 
woman .in the home, use True 
Story, and reach through it the 
most potential audience in the 
magazine reading world today. 


[rue Story © 
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An Example of the 


Unusual Responsiveness 
of School Teachers 


AN ADVERTISER WRITES US: 


“As you people are always interested in knowing how 
the advertising in Normal Instructor pulls, we are en- 
closing a coupon just received which, as you will notice, 


was clipped from the February 1918 issue. 
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A Four - Year -Old Coupon 


This beats 


the record for longevity. If you care to you can keep 
this for your records, as we are through with it now.” 


B. S. Osborne, Presideni. 


Normal Instructor deserves a place on your list. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1080 Fs: Wabash Ave., ° 110 West 34th Street, 


‘ ner, George V. Rumage 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Grd PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
a7 PRIMARY PLANS 


Applicant for Membership in the A. B. C. 
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Sense and Nonsense in Headline 


Questions 
Questions Which Introduce Copy Admirably and Others Which Do Not 


By Howard K. Hollister 


Toes probably very few 
advertisers or agencies would 
place a ban on headlines which ask 
questions, though as recently as 
1921 the propriety of ever using a 
question in a headline was seri- 
ously discussed by readers of 
Printers’ INK. 

However, the relevancy or ir- 
relevancy of question headings 
still remains an important factor 
—perhaps the deciding factor—in 
the effectiveness of advertise- 
ments which employ this introduc- 
tory form. For all too frequently, 
if the tie-up between the question 
head and the main copy: appeal is 
unconvincing, the message re- 
mains forever unheeded. 

There are, of course, plain non- 
sense headlines, where the writer 
evidently had no idea of what he 
was trying to sell; and such 
overtures are usually followed by 
copy equally inane and pointless. 
But there are far more cases 
where the writer knew well 
enough what he wanted to do, but 
couldn’t quite make the grade. 

The first duty of a headline is 
to get attention. But this job, no 
matter how well performed, sells 
no goods, The headline must also 
induce a reading of the text. To 
produce this reaction the proper 
kind of question-head is ideally 
suited, as it is usually more pro- 
vocative than the affirmative type. 
_ An appropriate illustration used 
in conjunction with the question- 
head is often a means of making 
the tie-up complete, as witness a 
recent ingenious advertisement for 
Raybestos Brake Lining. Here 
the question asked of motorists: 
Where can I get my brakes prop- 
erly relined?” not particularly ex- 
citing in itself, is relieved from 
banality by a. picture of the mo- 
torist speaking into a telephone 
directly over the headline, the 
connecting wires from which run 
down through the copy and en- 
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circle a coupon which will bring 
the full answer to perplexed mo- 
torists. The copy, of the common- 
sense kind, starts with the word, 
“Owners,” also in close juxta- 
position to the figure of the owner 
at the phone. 


THE PERSONAL APPLICATION MAKES 
FOR EFFECTIVENESS 


A maximum effective triple 
tie-up of question-head, illustra- 
tion and copy, with highest atten- 
tion value, simplicity and brevity 
was used by the Eaton Axle & 
Spring Company. The full-page 
advertisement shows. parked cars 
in faint outline, each equipped 
with Eaton Bumpers, which stand 
out like sore thumbs in Ben Day. 
The headline, a masterpiece of 
provocative brevity, reads “Been 
Bumped Yet?” And almost elec- 
trically the copy starts off: “Your 
driving manners may be perfect, 
yet a slippery stretch, poor brakes 
on*the car behind, or another’s 
careless parking may bring your 
unshielded car a pair of crumpled 
fenders almost any day.” 

It’s equivalent to saying to 
every motorist in the country: 
“This means you,” and ‘making 
him believe it. 

Yet an advertisement with a 
headline-question that says the 
right thing in the right way may 
be extremely’ effective, even 
though neither headline nor copy 
is brief and do not depend on 
an illustration for their tie-up. 
An example is found in the 
Odorono Company’s current ad- 
vertising. The main heading of a 
recent full page, a question, was 
followed by another question as 
a subhead, and by 500 words or 
more of closely set copy. The 
advertisement is really a brochure 
for women on the care of the 
person, and the illustration used 
is merely incidental, for atmos- 
phere; yet the long question-head, 
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“Why will so many married 
women consider themselves so 
safe?” carries a direct challenge 
that is almost sure to provoke a 
reading of the even longer sub- 
head question “Is it that they are 
blind—or just indifferent—to the 
secrets of appeal which single 
girls. know so well?” This still 
further whets their appetite for a 
reading of the long, confidential 
chat that explains the “secrets. of 
appeal” every alert woman should 
know. And how the copy does 
score—right at the outset—on the 
uneasy feeling of the woman who 
senses this particular deficiency in 
her own toilette! “‘And so they 
lived happily’—All stories used to 
end that way. But now they be- 
gin at this point. Marriage is the 
stage-setting—not the ending of 
the play. Is there such a 
thing as being safely married?” 

Less subtle, but none the less 
sound, is a frank question appeal 
in an advertisement for Arnold 
Glove Grip Shoes. The illustra- 
tion, that of a salesman demon- 
strating a pair of shoes to a lady 
customer, does not rise above the 
commonplace, yet it gives a good 
setting for the thought-provok- 
ing headline “Why Shouldn’t a 
Good-looking Pair of Shoes Be 
Comfortable?” the _ answer to 
which immediately follows, and is 
the entire selling argument for 
these shoes. 

And a similar common-sense 
question-head was used by the 
Alaska Refrigerator Company: 
“Why Does the Alaska Save 
More Ice?” followed by the an- 
swer set in italics immediately 
beneath: “In the Heart of Alaska 
Walls You Find the Answer.” 
This leads naturally to a central 
illustration of the Alaska itself, 
opened up to show its capacity, 
and flanked by close-ups of its 
identifying feature, the cork wall 
window, and of the housewife 
peering into this same window to 
find the “heart” within these same 
walls. The explanatory copy fol- 
lows in three type columns. 

A headline that asks a homely 
question in a compelling way was 
used by the Florence Stove Com- 
pany. It reads: “Why Keep a 
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Fire Going When You Are No 
Cooking?” Nothing spectacular 
about it, but sure to interest any 
one of the millions of women 
who do keep kitchen fires going in 
hot weather. The subhead, ad- 
mirably logical, says: “Comfort 
and Economy Both Point Straight 
to the Modern Oil Stove,” and 
the copy, sticking to the positive 
side, begins talking right of 
about a cool kitchen. Nothing is 
said in either headline or copy 
about the old-fashioned hot cook- 
stove. If the housewife didn't 
already know enough about that, 
she wouldn’t have taken the head- 
line bait, the wording of which 
implies full experience with such 
distress. 

In planning advertisements of 
the types cited, the writers had a 
clear idea of what they wanted 
their question-heads to do, and 
how to turn the interest generated 
by the questions to profitable ends, 
Consider now some examples of 
question-heads that fail to make 
a complete tie-up with the sales 
appeal. 


WHAT READERS LAUGH AT 


One of these, with good po- 
tential attention value: “Can You 
Afford to Shut Your Eyes?” 
was partly muffed by a manufac- 
turer of building materials. The 
advertisement points out the econ- 
omies of equipping with the man- 
ufacturer’s materials, but there is 
nothing in this headline that sug- 
gests this, and ‘not until the second 
paragraph does one find out that 
the writer’s intention was to ask 
the prospective builder whether he 
could afford to shut his eyes to 
“sizable savings.” 

Still other headline questions 
may antagonize. A manufacturer 
of tooth-brushes asks: “Do You 
Brush Your Teeth Morning and 
Night?” with a context implying 
“You Ought To.” What will be 
the reader’s reaction if he is one 
of the large number who brush 
their teeth only in the morning? 

A manufacturer of vacuum 
cleaners asks: “Is There a ‘High 
Water Mark’ in Your House- 
hold Cleaning?” and we discover 
in the introductory paragraphs 
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The figures quoted indicate the breadth of the market 
ready for the American manufacturer if his introduction 
is properly made. 


The Daily Celegraph 


“The Business Man’s Paper—that goes home” can do 
much to open the door of British sales to your products. 
Its assured position in the daily life of business men and 
bankers—its circulation of 175,000 in greater Londen 
and its environs and the high regard of London’s great 
stores expressed in terms of advertising patronage are 
indicative of the power of The Baily Telegraph. 

If you will write us about your products (or your client’s 
products) we shall be glad to advise as to their market- 
ability in Great Britain. 

Write. to our American representative, John H. Living- 
ston, Jr., 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. ‘Telephone, 
Vanderbilt 0274. 
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that the connection between vacuum 
cleaners and high-water marks is 
arrived at by a comparison of 
children’s wrists after partial 
washing with the use of inade- 
quate cleaning apparatus in the 
home. 

A copy writer who couldn’t 
quite make the grade was surely 
responsible for this one, headed 
“Will You Pass Inspection?” not 
a bad question in itself, and ap- 
propriately if not imaginatively 1l- 
lustrated by West Point cadets on 
dress parade. But not until the 
fifth paragraph of the copy, which 
begins by describing inspection at 
West Point, touches on the value 
of pride of appearance, exhorts 
the teaching of neatness_ to 
children, and holds up shoes as 
the index of neatness, do we dis- 
cover that the advertisement is 
designed to sell a shoe polish. 
The basic idea, passing inspection, 
was all right, but the conclusion 
could have been reached much 
sooner. 

“Who Is My Best Salesman?” 
an office equipment manufacturer 
asks the public, and shows a sales 
manager facing a lot of salesmen 
across a table, with a sales dis- 
tribution sheet in the background. 
But having asked this question, 
the copy starts out with “This 
question never worries a man 
who can check his salesmen 
and departments daily with—” 
thus negating the headline. 

The best question-head adver- 
tisements are those which put 
somebody on the defensive. “Here 
you are, look at yourself; do 
you want to be that way al- 
ways?” they say to the prospect. 
And then they go on to tell him 
that he doesn’t really have to be 
that way; that all he has to do 
is to take a certain treatment or 
eat a certain food or subscribe to 
a certain reading course, or make 
use of certain equipment, and he 
will become something else; 
which of course practically every- 
body wants to do and doesn’t 
know how. The advertiser who 
understands this principle under- 
stands how to build up sales on 
his product. 

Here is a question that “passes 
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the buck” squarely to four out 
of every five men. “Are You the 
Lucky One in Five?” Forhan’s 
for the gums can make you 50, 
states the copy. And perhaps nine 
out of every ten men will be hit 
between the eyes by the question 
used by Listerine in a recent full 
page: “Does This Apply to You?” 
Two-thirds of the page is devoted 
to a picture of an engaging look- 
ing man shampooing his hair. 
The copy is very short, but it goes 
right after the man who fears he 
has been neglecting his scalp. No 
picture of the “white coat collar” 
caused by dandruff on the dark 
suit, no close-ups of hair follicles 
or dandruff spores—just a picture 
of a healthy man doing what he 
ought to do: keeping his scalp 
clean, and a very small reproduc- 
tion of the familiar preparation 
that helps him do it. 

In advertisements with question- 
heads, one extra link in the chain 
from attention to sales hook is 
required over those headed by 
affrmatives or exclamations. This 
link is a bridging of the gap be- 
tween the question-concept itself 
and the mental associations to this 
concept. Question headlines should 
be pointed to arouse associations 
which can be easily harnessed to 
the selling appeal. Those adver- 
tisements which do this most un- 
obtrusively are usually the most 
effective. 


Samuel Fitzpatrick with 
Federal Truck 


Samuel Fitzpatrick has been ap- 
— assistant export manager of the 
ederal Motor Truck Company, Detroit. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick was formerly export 
manager of the Lalley Light Corpora 
tion, and more recently export manager 
of the Columbia Motors Company, both 
of Detroit. He was at one time with 
the export department of The Stude- 
baker Corporation, and for two years 
was Brazil branch manager, and later 
assistant sales manager of the Walker 
= Ont., branch of that organiza- 
ion. 


“Current Opinion” Appoints 
A. W. Kohler 


Arthur W. Kohler has been appointed 
Western advertising manager at_Chi- 
cago of Current Opinion, New York 
He succeeds Eugene A. Smith, re 
signed. 
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Wherever there’s Oil— 
Wherever there’s oil—where- 
ever a new pool comes in, 


OFFICES: or a new development in 
CLEVELAND 
812 Huron Road PTOducing, refining or mar- 


CHICAGO 
360 N. Michigan Ave. keting practice comes to light, 


newyork the National Petroleum News 

342 Madison Ave. editors go after the facts, not by corres- 
608 Bonk of al pondence but in person. It costs money 
Building butit explains why the columnsof National 
HOUSTON, Texas _ Petroleum News are always live and always 


614 West Building crammed with brass-tack facts. 
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The Jin 1 Shimpo 
The baa Shimbun 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


Announce the appointment of 


JOSEPH P. BARRY 


As their Special Advertising Representative in the 
United States and Canada, with Headquarters at 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





Combined Net Paid Circulation 1,250,000 Dail 








Mr. Barry has had several years of advertising an 
merchandising experience in Japan, and is qualifie 
to give sound advertising and merchandising counse 
to those interested in the Japanese market. 


AND SERVICE BUREAU, for the purpose of providing expert adver 
tising, merchandising and translation. service for foreign firms <esiro 
of expanding in the Far East. As the sole representative of thisy 


Bureau in the United States and Canada, Mr. Barry can quote rateliia 


and supply circulation analyses on every newspaper and periodical 
in the Japanese Empire. 
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The Tokyo Asahi 
The Osaka Asahi 


Announce the appointment of 


JOSEPH P. BARRY 


n thls their Special Advertising Representative in the 
nited States and Canada, with Headquarters at 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York City 











hich time he made a careful study of post- 

imetthquake conditions. He will be glad to place the 
ata which he has gathered at the disposal of those 
iterested. 
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CAdvertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK. PARIS saupon | 
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Here he is, commuting to the office, news- 
paper rightin hand. Your chance to make 
a sale! He buys automobiles, radios, guns, 
bonds, or what have you? Is your adver- 
tisement persuasive enough to lead his eye 
. e : reco! 
even momentarily from market quotations, long 
baseball, politics, Briggs? Hard job, may- ~~ 
be. But it cam be done. We know how. a 
It is frequently remarked that Erwin, Wasey 
& Company has a special talent for making 
its work ‘‘stand out’’ against the mass of com- 
peting advertising. This is a deliberate and 


calculated result, accomplished by an unusual 
investment in practical creative ability 








The Parasite 


A Truth or Two about So-Called Publicity 
By Franklin Russell 


UST how Noah let the ani- 
J mals know the Ark offered 
them timely refuge and plenty of 
dry straw during the inclemency 
induced by the flood has never 
been made quite clear. But you 


inhales his soup or calls the 
butler “brother.” 

Advertising is humbly grate- 
ful to its parent, publicity, for life; 
but it feels it has paid roundly 
the debt of filial devotion. Inci- 


may be sure it 
was the work of 
a publicity agent. 

It has been 
stated on reliable 
authority that the 
leopard is unable 
to change his 
spots. Also there 
has been no 
marked success 
in the synthetic 
fabrication of silk 
purses from sow’s 
ears. So it goes. 
Perhaps. the 
changelessness of 
the publicity 


agent should give 
us cause for pity. 





Publicity is the discredited, 
concealed diplomacy of com- 
merce. It cannot make a 
clear statement of its ob- 
jective or it would not be 
eligible to publication. It 
must pretend one thing 
while endeavoring another. 
It cannot repeat, for even 
the editor who has been 
hoodwinked into accepting 
one piece of publicity will 
not print the same message, 
or a sufficiently similar mes- 
sage, two issues following. 

Publicity, viewed from 
any standpoint is dishonest. 





dentally it is 
quite certain its 
importance is so 
vital to human 
weal that if pub- 
licity had at- 
tempted birth 
control for fear 
of the prestige of 
its offspring, ad- 
vertising would 
have been 
achieved by spon- 
taneous combus- 
tion. Some things 
must be. Of such 
is advertising. . 
Nor should the 
loyal devotion of 
advertising to 








Be that as it 
may, advertising 
owes a great debt to publicity; 


just as banks owe a great debt 
to pawnbrokers. The fact that in 
each of these instances the by- 
products eventually assumed the 
roles of greater importance, just 
as the stone which the builders 
neglected became the chief corner 
stone, is the fact we wish to 
record. Banking has been a 
longer time in graduating from 
pawnbroking than advertising 
has been graduating from pub- 
licity. This may emphasize the 
economic worth of advertising, 
as well as its precocity. 

In one of Mark Twain’s 
hun 
his 
Most 
toda 
its 
pract 
pare: 


family tree as the gallows. 
every important business 
can, but does not, trace 
‘irth to some questionable 
ce. Advertising has its 
‘age forced upon it with as 
embarrassing insistency as the 
ambi‘ious sub-deb is made aware 
of her humble origin when paw 


‘rous writings he describes: 
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its questionable 
parent be over- 
looked. For years it endeavored 
to set publicity on its feet, to brush 
it, and wash it, put its hat on 
straight and make it presentable 
in polite society. But the monotony 
of reformation finally bored the 
noble son of the black-bearded 
pirate. Advertising could not, in 
fairness to its economic responsi- 
bilities, continue to acknowledge 
with politeness the subterranean 
methods of its sire. The parent 
had become a parasite, and worse 
than a parasite, for it frequently 
engaged in activities bordering on 
commercial blackmail. 

To us who view the functions 
of advertising from the stand- 
point of technicians, the false 
position publicity continues to 
cling: to in the background of 
commerce makes us sometimes 
wonder if chance is not the crea- 
ture of small intelligence, and if 
some successes are not accom- 
plished through the butting of a 
thick head against the forces of 
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competition instead of meeting 
it armed with service. 

However that may be, the un- 
fortunate situation remains that 
certain great industries and in- 
dustrial chieftains still have de- 
tachments of publicity mer- 
cenaries in their guard rooms, 
some armed with whitewashing 
brushes and chemicals to cover 
up. footprints, wipe out finger- 
prints, keep out misprints, and to 
give certain operations a purer- 
than-snow appearance. 

So much for truths facetiously 
expressed. Suppose we get down 
to more or less brutal facts. Ad- 
vertising is the offspring of pub- 


licity. Admitted. But why did 
publicity have this offspring? 
Because progress demanded it. 


Publicity, in his respectable and 
important days, married the 
daughter of Industry. For a 
number of years they lived hap- 
pily together and the son-in-law 
worked for the father-in-law. 
But thé old man’s business grew. 
Invention also married into In- 
dustry’s family and soon made 
it possible greatly to increase 
output, That was fine. The bet- 
ter designed, better made, more 
varied goods piled up in great 
shape. 

Industry slapped Invention on 
the back and expanded pleasur- 
ably; but all of a sudden he got 
a terrific shock. Production was 
great—but what about consump- 
tion? Off the old boy rushed to 
the private office of his other 
son-in-law, Publicity, and found 
him with his feet on the desk, 
writing something on his cuff. 

“Sush,” warned Publicity, “I’ve 
got a great scheme. Don’t inter- 
rupt until I cross this T.” 

‘Don’t interrupt you,” squealed 
the old man, “don’t interrupt you 
when the warehouses are filled 
with goods all dressed up and no 
place to go? Do you realize that 
at the rate we are now producing 
and the rate you are not boosting 
demand, we will have to hire the 
village common as a_ storage 
place? What are you writing on 
your cuff? Why are you not 
getting us some sales?” 

“My dear relative,” condescend- 
ingly replied Publicity, “that is 
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exactly what I am now prep: ring 
to do. This is a stroke of genius, 
a pure inspiration, it will be the 
talk of the town in a wee or 
two. You see it is like this: 
“On my cuff I have written 
the brilliant, cryptic line, ‘Oh, 
pantaloons, beware of embarrass- 
ment.’ I go to the tavern for 
lunch. Men will see my cuff, 
They will be attracted by the 
motion of my arm when I carry 
my knife to my mouth. They 
will be curious to know what 
makes my cuff look so strange. 
In a day or two (for I shall 
continue to wear this shirt as a 
sacrifice to my art), these men 
will not be able to resist curi- 
osity. They will come close and 
will eventually decipher the 
magic words, That will set them 
wondering, talking, speculating. 
Soon, probably within a month, 
the expression will be talked for 
miles around: ‘Oh, pantaloons, 
beware of embarrassment.’ ” 
“And whathahell good will that 
do us!” demanded the irate manu- 


facturer. ‘We ain’t even selling 
pantaloons. Not that your fool 
line would help if we were. 


What I want to know is how are 
we going to get rid of our sus- 
penders? And I want to know 
it quick.” 

“That’s just the point,” again 
condescended Publicity. “Don't 
you see? We get people to talk- 
ing about pantaloons, that makes 
them think of suspenders—and 
the job is done.” 

“So that is Publicity, is it,” 
shouted the old man. “Well, you 
might start geniusing up some- 
thing else when you get through 


with that job, something that will 


tell our workmen how to get their 
wages from the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. ‘Write 
that on your cuff.’” 


THEN THE ACTION STARTS 


And just as father-in-law and 
son-in-law were about to come 
to blows the door was _ hastily 
pushed open and the young son 
of Publicity entered, shouting. 
“Papa, grandpa, come quick, the 
office is full of buyers.” 

“Full of buyers, Advertising? 
What do you mean my boy and 
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Hearken e 


Not infrequently our clients 
get so enthused with our 
service that they proclaim it 
without reserve. 

“These were splendidly set 


{and proof-read}. Thanks! 
Rush as Wallace directs.” 


This from Wm. R. Durgin, 
of Kling-Gibson Co., Adver- 
tising, Chicago, who have 
helped the Wallace System 
of “Getting Thin to Music” 


become famous. 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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what are you doing down here 
in the factory?” asked Industry. 

“I brought the buyers,” proudly 
replied Advertising. “I heard 
papa telling mama that goods 
had to be moved and that he had 
a great scheme, which he ex- 
plained. Then it struck me this 
was no time for the ‘cuff trick,’ 
so I went out and hired the town 
crier and told him to make 
everybody hear that Industry had 
the best suspenders for sale 
cheap—today. And I posted a 
notice on the town pump: 
‘Hear ye, hear ye—All men are 
commanded to give their panta- 
loons a boost with a pair of In- 
dustry suspenders TODAY.” 

At that Industry looked admir- 
ingly at his grandson and said: 
“Sonny, you have taught your old 
granddad a lesson. Take your 
father home, my boy, and leave 
him there; but you hurry back. 
T’ll have the name changed on this 
office door at once.” 

So that is the true story of 
how Advertising superseded his 
father in the halls of commerce. 
But the dislodged parent would 
not remain away from the ante- 
room. 

As steadily as advertising has 
gone up, just as steadily has pub- 
licity gone down. And the rea- 
sons are apparent to the thought- 
ful. Advertising is education in 
the methods, problems, services 
and products which are the justi- 
fication for, and the glory of, 
business. This is advertising in its 
defined form, its economic form. 
Because the basic impulse of ad- 
vertising pervades every form of 
human activity and every act of 
nature, we are apt to take it for 
granted and lose sight of its pro- 
fessional character as applied to 
commerce, 

The approach of the thunder 
cloud advertising rain is carried 
free by nature; but nature seems 
able to support its own produc- 
tion, circulation and editorial de- 
partments, Perhaps it is a sign 
of weakness on the part of the 
human race that it cannot do 
likewise. Yet the fact remains 
that the publications of this coun- 
try cannot perform their services, 
and the advertising organizations 
cannot provide their essential 
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activities, without reward, any 
more than houses of commerce 
can function without compensa- 
tion. 

As advertising, or educaticn as 
applied to business, is subject in 
great measure to the same rules 
as scholastic education, it is ob- 
vious publicity is a most inade- 
quate agent in this work. 
Scholastic education proceeds 
through the operation of two 
proclaimed basics: Frank §state- 
ment of a definite purpose (the 
study of history is not concealed 
in a new dance step, but is labeled 
history and is taught as such), 
The second basic is repetition 
until the subject is mastered. 


THE FUTILITY OF PUBLICITY 


Publicity is diametrically op- 
posed to, and is physically in- 
capable of, operating along cither 
of these lines. Publicity is the dis- 
credited, concealed diplomacy of 
commerce. It cannot make a clear 
statement of its objective or it 
would not be eligible to publica- 
tion. It must pretend one thing 
while endeavoring another. It 
cannot repeat, for even the editor 
who has been hoodwinked into 
accepting one piece of publicity 
will not print the same message, 
or a sufficiently similar message, 
two issues following. Without 
clarity of purpose and without 
repetition, publicity becomes an 
advertising prostitute who finds 
her shopworn charms begging on 
the street, with only an occasional 
appeal to an indiscriminate and 
undiscriminating patron. 

While the futility of publicity, 
its wanton waste, is its chief 
crime against commerce, from an 
economic standpoint, it is far 
from being its entire catalogue 
of misdeeds, 

Publicity endeavors to secure 
something for nothing, or some- 
thing definite for nothing of 
proved value. It uses subterfuge, 
misrepresentation and concealed 
motive to gain publication. It 
uses these same backdoor methods 
to reach the public attention. 

Obiter dicta once fitted many 
business dealings. Business found 
this motto bad for its develop- 
ment, stunting its growth. Cor 

(Continued on page 145) 
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| Elected! 


As the Big New American Market 


The Small Town 








Is a greater trading center than ever. 

Gets business by good roads rather than loses it. 

Is more than holding its own with the big cities. 

Is the steadiest outlet for nationally advertised goods. 

Is in line for the next big building boom. 

Is pomprene with the growing buying power of the 
arm. 


Is full of contented, optimistic citizens. 
Is almost a third of the nation’s population. 
Is responsive to the printed sales message. 


Get This Business 


by Advertising in the 
Best of Small Town Magazines 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 











Circulation 850,000 


Carl C. Proper Graham Stewart 
Editor Advertising Director 
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“CLASS” 


alone is not enough! 


14 % of the 40,000,000 income-receivers in the 
United States have annual incomes in excess 
of $2,000. They make up the “Class” grou; 
of the population and have nearly all the na- 
tional advertising directed at them. 


40 % of the $61,000,000,000 total national income 
goes to the “Class” group and makes persons 
in this group able to buy advertised merchan- 

dise in comfortable quantity. 


29 % of the passenger automobiles owned in the 
United States belong to individuals in the 
“Class” group. Class-owned automobiles wear 
out about 29% of the tires and spark plugs 
and the rest of the automobile accessories 
which are sold. 


of the homes owned in this country belong to 
persons in the “Class” group. They are pros- 
perous homes, fitted out with advertised mer- 
chandise. 


Reach CLASS! 


of the circulation or 955,681 read- 
ers of the All-Fiction Field are 
in the “Class” group. 


~ All fiction Held. 
Circulation 2,275,432 A.B.C. 
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86% 


60% 


71% 


76% 


58% 


“MASS” 


alone is not enough! 


of the 40,000,000 income-receivers in this 
country have annual incomes less than $2,000. 
They are called “Mass.” For good-will or pub- 
lic opinion, here are 86 votes in every average 
hundred—and influence works both ways. 


of the national income goes to the “Mass” 
group. It is not spent on expensive schools, 
or retinues of servants or high rents; it is not 
invested in non-taxable securities; it is spent 
—on food and clothing and phonographs and 
nearly everything else that is advertised. 


of the passenger automobiles in the United 
States—9,666,000— belong to families in the 
“Mass” group. They, too, ride on tires and use 
spark plugs and the rest of the accessories. 


of the homes owned in this country are owned 
by persons with annual incomes less than 
$2,000. They are not mansions and they are 
not hovels. They are equipped and kept in re- 
pair with nationally advertised products. 


Reach MASS! 


of the circulation or 1,319,751 
readers of the All-Fiction Field 
are in the “Mass” group. 


All-Fiction Held 


YY V VV VV VV" VV" 


Circulation 2,275,452 A.B.C. 
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“A small thing to look for 
a big thing to find” 


Men who dress well, all over the 
world, know this famous mark of 
quality in clothes; even those who 
don’t wear the clothes have con- 
fidence in the high standards of 
Hart Schaffner & Marx. For 


twenty-three years we have been 
advertising agents for this splen- 
did concern, We have hada part 
in its remarkable growth from 
modest proportions to the com- 
manding position it now holds, 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and ~ 
execution of good advertising 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Clients Wwe serve 


American Stationery Company 
Personal Stationery 


The American Tobacco Company 
Bull Durham Tobacco 


Baker-Vawter Company 
Office Systems and Equipment 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Company 
Marine Supplies 
Cornell Wood Products Company 
Wall-Board 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Old Dutch Cleanser 


Davenport Bed Makers of America 
Davenport Beds 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothing 


Holt Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Caterpillar Tractors 


Ingersoll Redipoint Company 
Redipoint Pencils 
Marshall-Wells Company 
Hardware and Household Specialties 
Morton Salt Company 
Salt 
Northwestern Yeast Company 
Baking Yeast - Yeast Foam Tablets 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 
Paints and Varnishes 
Sun Oil Company 
Sunoco Lubricants and Petroleum Products 
Western Clock Company 
Big Ben - The Westclox Family 
Western Fruit Jobbers Association 
of America 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Wheary-Burge Trunk Company 
Wheary Wardrobe Trunks 
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other 
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sequently it set about perform- have cost. But to casual appear- 
ing its tasks and distributing ances it has been secured for 
its wares openly. The change nothing. Yet what has been 
has given abundant evidence of secured? A certain amount of 
its worth. Business accepted its valuable space? Undoubtedly. 
responsibility toward the  pur- Yes, the space was valuable; but 
chaser, acknowledged its neces- was it valuably used? A thousand- 
sity to insure the mutual advan- horsepower engine is a valuable 
tage of every transaction. source of power, but setting it 
Profits resulted. Stability re- to run a four-quart-capacity pea- 
Ny sulted. Increased buying resulted. nut roaster would hardly be con- 
“" Confidence in commerce resulted. sidered a vaiuable use of that 
A corporate name, a registered power. Of such is the usual 
brand; these became marks of value of publicity. And even 
honor carrying the incalculable when space is “snitched” and the 
worth of public regard. story printed, why should any- 
Only publicity remained in the one assume the text was read or 
dark corner of the anteroom of understood? 
commerce. And this in spite of How can publicity, the unin- 
the fact that business knows the vited guest at the daily banquet 


. worthlessness of what it receives of news or the monthly feast of 
, for nothing, or rather thinks it fiction hope to receive attention 

receives for nothing. in competition with that matter 
n It is bad enough business to for which the public has paid its 


attempt to get something for money? Advertising commands 
nothing, for in the long run _ attention through attractive dis- 
, failure inevitably results. But it play, through frank statement, 
is more than merely financially through brevity, through positive 
bad. It- is dishonest business appeals to economy, vanity, com- 
from any standpoint. A strange fort, luxury, or service in some 
human failing is evidenced by the form very decidedly expressed. 
pertinacity with which publicity All this is denied publicity. 
is able to maintain its hold upon It is said that produce grown 
the dusty hem of the skirts of in indiscreetly fertilized ground 
commerce. While something for will have its flavor tainted. Pub- 
nothing has been 10,000 times licity did once fertilize advertis- 
10,000 proved a gambler’s bad _ ing, and tainted it, but today that 
chance, it still remains a super- stimulant is no more needed than 
stition in the minds of many is the candle needed in the pres- 
otherwise capable and upright ence of the electric light. 
men. True, the electric light is fre- 
An executive who would no quently spoken of in multiples of 
more misrepresent a product to a candlepower. Even this conso- 
purchaser than he would jump lation is denied publicity. For the 
into a sewer when wanting a_ science of advertising has passed 
bath, will receive the stealthy beyond the point where publicity 
entrance of his publicity agent is even a calculable fraction of 
with much gleeful rubbing to- its economic power. 
gether of palms and much gloat- ’ a 
ing over the sheaf of clippings Gillham Agency Transfers 
: which indicate the extent to F. F. Pohlman 
which the “story” has been “put Frank F, Pohlman, for the last two 
over” on editors and public. years with the Los Angeles copy staff 
There will be chuckles and of,The L. S. Gillham Company, Salt 
‘ : Lake City advertising agency, has been 
nudges at sight of the cryptic transferred to that agency’s headquar- 
word or two which the wily agent ters as manager of its new production 
has underlined. department. 
The strange thing is that the 
publicity costs, in actual dollars Trust Account for 
‘ spent in Mec» Fee ae _ Robert _H. Dippy _: 
ways, 2s much as, if not more than, ie West rust Company, P 
a sim‘lar amount of straightfor-  ¢¢lphia, Ht” pplaced BB = 
ward display advertising would Newspapers wil be used. 











The Democracy of Advertising 


M. J. Elliot, of Suffolk, Va., Proves It Again 
By Ralph Crothers 


i democracy of advertising 
has been proved many times. 
The littlest man in a field domi- 
nated by great. organizations of 
capital can, and often has, come 
to the top by consistent advertis- 
ing which gives his product a 
place and a definite personality. 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., was at first 
a small outsider in the gum busi- 
ness with big and powerful com- 
petition. 

Welch, the grape-juice man, 
started small, with Armour as a 
competitor; the Beech-Nut com- 
pany became a big packer against 
the most powerful competition, 
and scores of other now powerful 
companies could testify. to the fact 
that advertising is the great hope 
of the small competitor. 

The same thing holds true when 
a big, powerful company begins 
to compete with its own little cus- 
tomers. What chance has the 
small retailer when the company 
from which he buys decides to 
opens its own retail shops in his 
town? Shall he keep silent and 
take his medicine or shall he fight 
back by friendly advertising which 
will win the encouragement and 
support of his neighbors? M. J. 
Elliot, of Suffolk, Va., recently 
had to ask himself these questions. 
His course of action in reply to 
them forms an interesting chap- 
ter in the use of advertising for 
the little man when the big one 
comes in to compete with him. 

Mr. Elliot is a retailer of gaso- 
line and oil in Suffolk, a city of 
a little more than 10,000 people, 
noted as a peanut centre. A short 
time ago the company from which 
he purchased his gasoline and oil 
started to build filling stations in 
town and to retail its products 
in competition with this local dis- 
tributor. 

His answer has been newspaper 
advertising which has caused much 
“comment and interest. 

It is homely, local and friendly 
and offers an interesting sugges- 
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tion to the small man in similar 
circumstances. An examp. iS a 
piece of copy called “Says I ty 
John About Gasoline.” Address. 
ing presumably John D. Rock. 
feller of Standard Oil fame, the 
copy reads: 

“We paid you _ considerable 
money for gasoline and oil dur 
ing these years to have you come 
in and try to take the business 
away from us now. 

“According to our books, from 
September 1, 1920, to September 
1, 1921, we actually paid you $4- 
161.43, and from September 1, 
1921, to September 1, 1922, we 
paid you $70,557.67, on which we 
made a small profit and were con- 
tented to continue to represent you 
in Suffolk; but, John, you know 
we could not continue to hand you 
such a volume of business when, 
like a clap of thunder from a 
clear sky, you begin building re 
tail filling stations in our littl 
villages on a scale in keeping with 
the requirements of a city of 
100,000 souls, from which you are 
retailing your own products in 
competition with us.” 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT GETS INT 
COPY 


When it comes to local service 
and news of the human element 
in competition the copy says: 

“We know, John, that we are i 
position to render our customers 
as good service as you are, since 
it is your policy to not only put 
up filling stations to retail gaso- 
line from, but you evidently like 
our way of training help, as you 
have hired two of our gasoline 
boys in the last six months. We 
have two more very good ones in 
training, John, and if our gallon- 
age continues to increase as it has 
since you opened the last filling 
station on Washington Street, it 
might be to your interest to see if 
you can’t hire these two mien, as 
they are sure business gctters.” 

One of the coupon plans initiated 
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5619 subscribers to IRON 
TRADE REVIEW are 
concerned with machine 
shop operation—3708 con- 
nected with tool room 
management. 


A Representative Group of 
Subscribers includes— 


63 Railroads ill 

239 Machine Tool Builders 

10 Textile Machinery Build-. 
ers. 


282 Automobile Part Mfrs. 
71 Truck & Traetor Builders 
44 Automobile Builders 


307 Locomotive, Car Builders 
eS Railway Equipment 


607 Manufactuers of Wire 
Products 


931 Manufacturers of Sheet 
Metal Products 
1035 Subscribers’ are concerned 
with Automatic Machine 
t. operation 
1089 subscsibers are eccnecrned 
with Plating and Polish- 
ing Dept. operation 
296 subscribers are concerned 
with Stamping and 
Drawing Dept. operation 
427 subscribers are cuncerned 
with Heat pe end 
Annealing Dept 
tion 
2736 subscribers are concerned 
with Forging depart- 
ment operation. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW is read by the 
highest type of both administrative and 
cocodead executive who is directly responsi- 
ble for the production and performance of 
his equipment. 


The busy 7 ape must keep in con- 
stant touch with his markets and the eco- 
nomic conditions affecting his field. IRON 
TRADE REVIEW furnishes him with just 
this sort of information and in a complete, 
concise and comprehensive form. 


This gives the executive confidence in 
and phe for IRON TRADE REVIEW 
and he logically turns to the advertising 
pages for information when in need of 
equipment. He reads the ee ges 
as a means of solving his many problems 
of production, operation, costs an heaer. 


65% of the circulation is distributed 
throughout the metal-working. industry— 
CONSUMERS making products wholly or 
in part of metals. 


15% of IRON TRADE REVIEW'S cir- 
culation blankets 


the steel producing plants 
of the country. The possibilities for the 
sale of machine tools in this small portion 
alone are tremendous, as the steel plants 
operate some of the largest and most mod- 
ernly ipped machine shops in the coun- 
try. cir equipment includes a total of 
more than 6000 high grade machine tools. 
In addition to this item they operate 50 
Railroads using about 750 machine tools in 
their repair departments. 


Penton Building. Cleveland, Ohio 
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by the big competitor to arouse 
interest in the new stations comes 
in for some satiric comment and 
then this scrappy retailer says: 

“It sure did burn us up having 
to reduce our price to seventeen 
cents those two days in order to 
keep pace with you, John, but we 
did our best, and actually gave 
our people something more than 
coupons to trade out in the future. 
We know of seven more good 
corners in Suffolk, John, that 
ean be bought cheap, some as low 
as $15,000, so if you are interested, 
please let us know, and we will 
do our best to get them for you. 
They will make good filling sta- 
tions, and, as stated above, we have 
some good men in training which 
you can hire, no doubt, if you 
think this the best way to take our 
trade away from us.” 

This unusual local advertising 
in which a distributor comes back 
at the manufacturer in friendly 
but competitive advertising has 
aroused great interest among the 
citizens of Suffolk. 

The people seem always to like 
to see a fight and when the battle 
is one between a David and a 
Goliath the interest grows even 
keener. 

A banker and a manufacturer 
have both taken the trouble to 
send clippings of Mr. Elliot’s ad- 
vertising to Printers’ INK, sug- 
gesting comment. The incident 
proves again that advertising is a 
valuable tool available to the lit- 
tle man as well as the big, and 
that there is no monopoly upon 
skilful and interesting copy 
writing. 


Johnstown, Pa., Advertising 
Club Elections 


Hesselbein was elected presi- 


Harr 
dent of the Johnstown, Pa., Advertis- 
ing Club at its recent annual meeting. 
Other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, Thomas Nokes; second vice- 
— John C. Sheridan; treasurer, 

erman L. Roth, and secretary Ken- 
neth P. Ripple. 


Join Mackintosh Service 


Lloyd Wilbur Byrnes and a J. 
Wilson have joined the staff of ‘the 
Mackintosh Advertising-Selling Service, 
Chicago. 


Tune 12, 1924 


A. E. Gordon with Industrial 
Publications 


of Industrial Publications, 

cago, which include the B and 
Clay Record, Building Supply News, 
Ceramic Industry, and “Clay Products 
Encyclopedia.” r. Gordon was for. 
gy | assistant advertising manager of 
the Indian Refining Company and was 
more recently with the ry Goods 
Merchants Trade Journal, Des Moines, 
in New York territory. 


Perfection Water Heaters 
Advertised 


The Cleveland Metal Products Com. 
pany, Cleveland, is using double-page 
spreads in business papers to introduce 
to the trade a new line of Perfection 
kerosene-burning water heaters. 

The copy calls attention to the 
“millions of homes without gas” which 
this heater can furnish with hot water 
and points out that many more pros. 
_ for water supply systems have 
een created now that the problem of 
heating the water has been solved. 


Blabon Linoleum Advertised 
for Office Use 


The George W. Blabon Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of linoleum, 
has started a new advertising campaign 
in newspapers. The copy calls atten- 
tion to the advantages to business men 
of a quiet floor covering. An. illustra- 
tion of an office with the floor covered 
with linoleum is shown. The Bla 
trade-mark also is reproduced in the 
lower right-hand corner. This cam 
paign is being handled _by the F. Wallis 
Armstrong Company, Philadelphia. 


Fort Dodge, Ia., Advertising 
Club Elections 


S. A. Wolcott was elected president 
of the Fort Dodge, Iowa, Advertising 
Club at its recent annual meeting. Eu- 
gene Harrington was elected vice-presi- 
dent and rl secretary- 
treasurer. 


Anderson, 


Radio Account with Butler- 
Klingenfeld 


The Carloyd Radio & Electric Com- 
pany: ew York, has appointed The 
Butler-Klingenfeld Company, advertis 
ing agency of that city, to direct ithe 
advertising of Malone-Lemmon New 
trodyne receivers. 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Advances 


C. D. Feitel 


The Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods 
Company, St. Louis department store, 
has appointed C. D. Feitel director of 
sales and advertising. He succ 
Louis Blumenstock, who has resigned. 
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" BDirect Mail Advertisers Adopt Easy 
so Way to Save Postage 


More one and two cent stamps, fewer three and four cent stamps 
are sold since the advent of a remarkable new light paper 


indicator come to a stop before one 
ounce is reached. 

Warren’s Thintext is strong enough 
to stand frequent handling. fe prints 
well. Type and half-tones make a clear 
and pleasing impression on bothsides of 
the sheet, the paper being practically 
opaque. You or your printer can se- 


oines, [JX LE SAM weighs yourmailing- 

piece. Then he issues a ticket 

for its journey. He never inquires 

TS “How many miles ? ” His question is 
always, ‘How many ounces?” 

Weight in a mailing-piece is of no 
e-page consequence to the man who receives 
4m it; weight in a mailing-piece gives 
ection Hi no advantage to you who 
the fgpsend it. Yet weight in a 
which fM mailing-piece can cost you 
water MB hundreds and sometimes 

ac fmthousands of dollars in 
“m of postage. 

1. Either you pay the ex- 

tra postage or you reduce 
ised [the weight of yourmailing 
piece. There are two ways 
of reducing weight—the 





Com- 





SOME USES 


pany, BB inch method and the ounce * 
cig Mimethod. With the inch of a light and compact paper 


atte: Hi method you use a small ALES manuals and data books for 


‘astra, sheet instead of a large salesmen to carry. 
svered Mone; leave out a semi- Books which you expect customers to 
lab essential enclosure; con- keep in a handy place and refer to fre- 
n the Mitent yourself with two quently. Especially catalogs. 
cam- . 
Wallis pages instead of four ; per- Mailing-pieces for a big list. Package 
: haps sacrifice some of your enclosures such as “ Directions for Using,” 
; py. which must fit into a small space. 
sing But with the ounce A paper light enough and strong enough 
ethod you keep all your for these uses, and having at the same 
ident CORY? You cut down not at time excellent printing qualities, is now 
rtising (Pl on the area of printing being made. It is 
y. Ew Mpurface; you include the 
-presi- 


retary- 


THINTEXT 


One of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 


Thintext, a remarkably 
ight but strong printing 
paper. One advertiser re- 
ently saved $7,200 by 
Com his method. Another saved $8,000. 
| The Milhey made this saving by the use of 
vert’ MWarren’s Thintext. If you are inter- 
ct the you are in 
New Mested, ask us for their names and a 

omplete description of the mailing- 

pieces on which they used this easy 
nces method of saving postage. 

Warren’s Thintext has as great a 
Goods fap" nting surface as a sheet that weighs 
store, f™meveral times as much. Send for a 
or ¢ ample sheet 25 x 38 inches. Place The booklet will be sent you at once 
out his sheet on the scales and watch the _ without ‘charge. 

Advertisement 


ler- 











cure samples from any distributer of 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 
If you would like to learn more 
about what advertisers are doing to 
save space and postage, send for our 
booklet, “Making It Easy to Plan 
Printing on Warren’s Thintext.” Any 
distributer will supply you with a 
copy—or write to the S. D. Warren 
Company, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 
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“Betty cAlden” 
represents the brides 


who will soon be buy. 
ing for thousands of 


new homes. 











ODERN PRISCILLA has adopted a bride! 
The inspiration to do it came from the sub- 


scriber who wrote — 


“These new, new housekeepers who are miles away from their 
mothers certainly need all sorts of help, and Priscilla has 
been that helper in a more efficient and scientific way than 
my own mother could have been.” 





In our June issue our bride’s pretty home wedding, the 
decorations, the wedding feast—and of course the all- 


MODERN 


The Trade Paper 


BOSTON 


im 
for 


where 


lea ™N | 


hold » 
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important gown and veil—are illustrated and described 
for the benefit of all those brides-to-be who look to 
Modern Priscilla to help them achieve perfection in 
every detail of their “Great Day.” 


In the months to come our little bride and her husband 
will build and furnish a home. And we shall help 


them. 


She'll learn to shop and market; to cook and serve; 
to manage her house expertly and entertain graciously; 
to make pretty clothes, and those accessories that add 
individuality and charm to a home. And Modern 
Priscilla will teach her. 


Mark this, you who sell the things our bride and her 
sister brides will have to buy — for to them, as to more 
than 600,000 brides of yesteryear, Modern Priscilla is 
the infallible guide to wise buying as it is to better 
home-making. 


The Priscilla Proving Plant, 
where “Betty cAlden” will 
learn home making and house- 
hold management. 


PRISCILLA 


of the Home 
ORK CHICAGO 
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340,000 Girls 


from 12 to 16 years old, living in comfortable 
homes, mostly in small towns, are the inter- 
ested readers of THE GIRLS’ COMPANION, 
They are typical, wide-awake American girls, 
with all the varied interests and activities of 
the girl of today. 


Because her present and future advertisin 
value has been so resultrully proven, “an 
year we are serving more forward-looking 
national advertisers in reaching these home 
through their girls. 


May we send you the interesting facts? 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 
WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 


Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Cook's Weenty Irio:A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
THE Boys’ WorLD ‘THE GirRLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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Lithographers 
Plan to Better Their 
Industry 


Three-Day Convention of National 

Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers at Del’ Monte, Calif., 
Hears Report on Establishment 
of Foundation to Train Skilled 
Lithographic Workers 


HE National Association of 

Employing Lithographers had 
h three-day convention at Del 
fonte, Calif., beginning June 3 
pnd ending June 5. During two 
days of that period the convention 
eard discussions on general busi- 

ss conditions; on the coming 
hanges in advertising; on means 
or improving the lithographing 
industry, and on how the industry 
an present its case to advertisers. 

It was the opinion of all of 
hese speakers, who touched upon 
general business conditions, that 
1924 will be a year of substantial 
prosperity, but not a boom year. 

George Kleiser, of the Foster 
& Kleiser Company, outdoor ad- 
vertising, of San Francisco, and 
Rollin C. Ayres, advertising di- 
rector of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, also of San Francisco, 
gave the convention, from their 
ong experience in advertising, the 
benefit of their opinions on ad- 
vertising. 

“Businéss competition of the 
coming years will be confined to 
advertising,” Mr. Kleiser said. 
“Standardization will mean that 


ume of business will do so because 
it does the most efficient adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Ayres discussed advertising 
from economic angles, effectively 
answering each of the usual ob- 
jections to advertising. “It must 
be remembered,” he said, “that 
advertising is nothing more or 
less than mass-selling, speeding up 
movement of goods from place 
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where made to place where con- 
sumed by creating a demand 
which enables the manufacturer 
to resort to mass-production, 
thereby cutting down his over- 
head expenses to the extent that 
the saving more than covers the 
cost of the advertising which pays 
for itself. 

“Advertising is an education in 
buymanship. It explains the uses 
to which goods can be put; tells 
advantages and creates desire 
for possession. It speeds up the 
calendar. It is the only way 
to buy time. It is the cheapest 
method known for creating mar- 
kets, selling merchandise and in- 
creasing consumption. No one 
has devised a substitute that could 
do it cheaper or as efficiently. Its 
existence is justified by its ser- 
vice to the public. The money 
that advertising costs comes out 
of the pocket of Old Man Waste.” 


EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


From the report of the presi- 
dent, Joseph Deutsch, who is head 
of the Edwards & Deutsch Litho- 
graphing Company, of Chicago; 
the secretary, Maurice Saunders, 
and the association’s counsel, 
Percy Oviatt, it was evident that 
the association is seeking to im- 
prove ‘conditions in the industry. 
One of the most important tasks 
undertaken by the association— 
the establishment of a Lithograph- 
ical Technical Foundation—was 
reported on at this meeting. The 
association is seeking to establish 
such an institution in order to as- 
sist in the co-operative training of 
skilled lithographic workers and 
of capable executives, and to aid 
in economic research work on the 
relation of lithography to other 
industries. 

R. V. Mitchell, president of the 
Harris Automatic Press Company, 
of Cleveland, presented to the 
convention a detailed plan show- 
ing how the foundation is being 
made a reality. He reported that 
the association had secured the 
co-operation of Dean Herman 
Schneider, of the University of 
Cincinnati, who had been engaged 
in similar work for the tanning 
industry. Under the present plan 
high-school and college students 
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will be given an opportunity to 
take a course in lithography in 
their schools for a period of two 
weeks. This school work will be 
followed by practical work in a 
plant that will be supervised, and 
that will be open to the students 
until they have been graduated. 
Pledges of financial support made 
by delegates in attendance at the 
convention showed that the indus- 
try is interested in the establish- 
ment of this foundation. Mr. 
Mitchell pledged $10,000. Other 
members pledged $5,000 and $6,000 
and more. The goal is $500,000, 
an amount which the association 
expects to secure within a few 
months. 

How the lithographic industry 
might advertise itself to its own 
advantage was discussed by H. A. 
Porter, sales manager of the Har- 
ris Automatic Press Company, of 
Cleveland, in an address on “Can 
Lithography Be Profitably Adver- 
tised?” Mr. Porter declared that 
an investigation on the attitude of 
advertisers toward lithography 
had convinced him that many ad- 
vertisers were lacking in knowl- 
edge of its uses and advantages. 
The president of the Harris Auto- 
matic Press Company, R. V. 
Mitchell, in a discussion following 
this address, said: “Our com- 
pany came to the conclusion that 
it was up to us to advertise ‘the 
advantages of the offset process. 
We did this by means of a series 
of lithographed inserts in Print- 
ERS’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy. Many inquiries were 
received from prospective users of 
lithography. Many letters of 
thanks which were received from 
lithographers, alone, repaid us.” 

Charles G. Munro, of the Munro 
& Hartford Company, New York, 
agreed with Mr. Porter’s con- 
clusion that the lithographic in- 
dustry should advertise. He 
recommended that the association 
undertake a campaign that would 
run during a period of from three 
to five years. Approval of Mr. 
Munro’s suggestion that such a 
campaign be undertaken was 
heartily given by members of the 
association, and the president, Mr. 
Deutsch, appointed Mr. Munro 
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chairman of a special committe, 
charging him with the respons. 
bility of completing the details of 
an advertising campaign. 

The convention heatd from jt 
counsel, Mr. Oviatt, on the sy. 
cessful legal fight to force foreign 
mills to mention the country of 
manufacture on each piece of ith. 
ography imported to the United 
States. A complete report on this 
subject appeared in Printers’ Iyx 
of April 10, on page 160, under 
the heading “Foreign Labels Mus 
Indicate Origin.” 

Mention should also be 


expressed much interest in the re. 
cent agitation against outdoor ad- 
vertising. This subject was touched 
upon by Mr. Kleiser in his aé- 
dress, which has been previously 
referred to in this particular re. 
port. Mr. Kleiser summarized the 
history of the attacks on outdoor 
advertising and declared that out- 
door advertising organizations 
were in agreement with the views 
outlined in recent issues of 
“Outdoor advertising 
companies,” he said, “are willing 
to co-operate with women’s clubs 
in removing all unattractive signs, 
etc. Their only request is that 
the women’s clubs be reasonable in 
their demands.” After Mr. Kleis- 
er’s address, the need of standard- 
ization in poster sizes was dis- 
cussed by the convention. 
Mr. Deutsch was re-elected 
president of the association. The 
other officers are: 


Charles H. Schmidt, New York, vice 
president; Alfred B. Rode, New York, 
treasurer, and Maurice Saunders, secre 
tary. The directors elected were W. T. 
Benson, Salt Lake City; Thomas H. 
Clodgett, Brooklyn; W. H. Jeffries, L 
Angeles; Joseph Deutsch, Chicago; Wil 
liam S. Forbes, Boston; John J. Gleason, 
St. Paul; G. H. Sauer, Milwaukee; George 
W. Heigho, Detroit; Robert R. Heywool, 
New: York; William F. Khrohmer, Chi- 
cago; Leroy Latham, Brooklyn; Ernest 
S. Lloyd, Philadelphia; Earl H. Maco 
Chicago; George R. Meyercord, Chicago; 
William H. Merten, Cincinnati; Jota 
Omwake, Cincinnati; C. G. Munro, New 
York; Horace Reed, Buffalo; Alfred 3 
Rode, New York; Otto R. Rob, 
Rochester; Charles P. Schmidt, New 
York; Harry C. Stevenson, Louisville; 
W. F. Titgemeyer, Cleveland; Charles 
F. Traung, San Francisco, and Albert E 
Winger, New York. 
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FIRM FAVORITE 


IN THE SYRACUSE (N. Y.) FIELD IS 


THE HERALD 


COMPARATIVE LINEAGE FIGURES FOR FIRST 
THREE MONTHS, 1923-1924 


HERALD JOURNAL POST-STANDARD 
Local Advertising 


LINES LINES LINES 
1924. . 1,704,773 1,237,082 1,043,945 
1923. . 1,651,883 1,273,692 984,060 


52,885 Gain 36,610Loss 59,885 Gain 





National Advertising 


383,901 273,616 335,587 
354,039 354,977 370,195 





29,862 Gain 81,361 Loss 34,608 Loss 


Automobile and Accessories 


245,469 156,898 171,857 
169,974 138,257 160,566 


75,495 Gain 18,641 Gain 11,291 Gain 
Total Display 


. .2,334,143 1,667,596 1,551,389 
. .2,175,901 1,766,926 1,514,821 


158,242 Gain 99,330Loss 36,568 Gain 


CONSISTENT GAINS 
COMMAND CONSIDERATION 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 








_ Sharon Building San Fernando Building 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
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When an Entire 
Industry Backs a Cam- 


paign 


In Ontario an “Ice Week” Adver- 
tising Campaign, Backed by 
Refrigerator Manufacturers as 
Well as Ice Dealers, Advances 
Ice Selling Season and Doubles 
Sales 


HE ice season in Ontario was 

opened a month earlier than 
usual and the sale of ice tickets 
doubled in a number of cities as 
the result of an “Ice Week” ad- 
vertising campaign originated and 
conducted by the Ontario Ice As- 
sociation, embracing some forty 
members throughout the province, 
with headquarters in Toronto. 

The campaign was outlined and 
approved last November at a con- 
vention of the association held in 
Hamilton, Ont., and since that 
time the co-operation of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of refriger- 
ators was enlisted. The three 
largest of these—Sanderson Har- 
old, Ltd, Ham Bros., Ltd., and 
the Renfrew Refrigerator Co., 
Ltd.—combined to conduct a joint 
newspaper campaign, coincident 
with the Ice Week campaign, paid 
for by the Ontario Ice Associa- 
tion, and carried on from May 5 
to 10. 

Thousand-line copy was used in 
both campaigns. The Ice Week 
copy carried a special inducement 
offer of an extra ticket on each 
strip bought during the week. 
According to T. G. Rogers, secre- 
tary of the association, this extra 
inducement was planned with a 
double purpose. “When the cam- 
paign was planned we had no 
idea, of course, of what the 
weather might be like. We have 
no control over Nature; but we 
figured that human nature would 
respond to this extra inducement 
and purchase tickets in advance, 
even though the weather might be 
cold and rainy. Moreover, it 
gave our drivers an excuse to 
ring bells and give housewives a 
real canvass. These drivers are 
not salesmen by any means; 
consequently any assistance we 
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can give them that will overcome 
their diffidence about making 
house-to-house calls on cold pros. 
pects, should result in greater 
sales. That’s how we figured it, 
and it has turned out well, in 
spite of the fact that it rained 
three days out of the six. Ip 
Toronto our sale of tickets was 
doubled, and we firmly believe 
that the effects of the campaign 
will be felt throughout the sum- 
mer.” 

Newspaper copy, posters, car 
cards and direct mail were used 
to carry the Ice Week message 
to Ontario consumers. In To- 
ronto 69,000 circulars in four 
colors were mailed to prospects, 
telling of the special offer 
and featuring the slogan used 
throughout all the publicity—“A 
Few Cents’ Worth of Ice Saves a 
Dollar’s Worth of Food.” 

The refrigerator campaign car- 
ried a hand-lettered “Ice Week” 
insignia and featured an offer of 
an extra: ticket by the ice com- 
panies, in addition to the slogan— 
“A Refrigerator Saves Ice, Food, 
Work, Worry, Trouble, Time, 
Energy, Steps and Health.” 

The two campaigns were con- 
ducted jointly in ten Ontario 
cities, while two or three other 
cities carried on partial campaigns 
of a more local nature. 


Affiliated Artists, Inc., New 
Advertising Art Service 


Affiliated Artists, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising art service which 
has been. formed at New York. 
Thomas R. Megargee is president; 
George Dannenberg, vice-president; 
ohn Rosenfeld, treasurer; Arthur 

alker, Secretary, and Edwin 
Megargee, Jr., chairman of the board. 
Thomas Megargee, Mr. Dannen- 
berg and Mr. Walker previously were 
with F. W. Van Name, Inc., of New 
York. Mr. Rosenberg formerly was 
with Harry Marks. Edwin Megargee, 
Jy, had been engaged in free lance 
work. 


Forms Outdoor Advertising 
Firm at Chicago 


‘Charles W. Wrigley, for many years 
with the Chicago office of the Poster 


Advertising Company, has formed an 
outdoor advertising organization under 
the name of the Charles W. Wrigley 
Company, also at Chicago. C. F. Key- 
ser is treasurer and E, H. Williams, 
secretary. 
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Associated Advertising Clubs of the world, 
is more than a slogan—it is an inspiration! Its 
universal acceptance testifies to the general rec- 
ognition that idealism is an essential to genuine 
advertising success. 


To “build on bedrock’ is to make this ideal - 
tical. It involves digging beneath canal 
ities to the foundation of an advertiser’s service. 
It includes analysis of motives as well as markets. 
It demands truthful interpretation of facts as well 
as technically accurate statements. It presents the 
truth about a service—as the user will find it, not 
merely as the advertiser might wish to represent it. 


Doubtless there are advertisers who, having es- 
tablished their business on bedrock, are conscious, 
perhaps vaguely, that their advertising does not 
faithfully reflect their ideals. Their problem is to 
find advertising men who have the same vision of 
service; who strive to realize the same ideals; who 
also “build on bedrock”. 


JOHNSON, READ 
€& COMPANY 
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The Bedrock of Business 


bee IN ADVERTISING”, as used by the 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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More Power in 


Vermont 


The Davis Bridge Dam, above shown, 
has just been completed at Whitingham 
in southern Vermont. 


This, the highest earth dam in the 
world, is catching the spring rains, and 
will impound a lake having an area of 
over 2,000 acres. 


Vermont and all New England will 
benefit from the power generated. 
Directly and indirectly this development 


will replace from 150,000 to 200,000 tons 
of coal each year. 
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The “Morning Glory Spillway” 
of the Davis Bridge Dam 


This dam, its artificial lake, and the rugged 
scenery surrounding it will long be remembered 
by all who see it. It has engineering, economic 
and scenic interest. 


You can see it by a short side trip; easily 
reached from the Mohawk Trail, Bennington 
or Brattleboro. 


If you are motor touring in search of artificial 
or natural wonders, write any of the papers 
listed below for a book “Motor Tours in 
Vermont” an official state publication sent free 
on request. 


Vermont 4ted Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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Complete Analysis me 
The Examination and Diagnosis of Business : 











Complete Analysis in business is the u I 
Same as examination and diagnosis in ] I 
medicine. It is an expert study, in detail, : doe 
of all operations in all departments of fac- HA sell | 
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health—when the executive has a clear + 
consciousness of strength, with the safe _ 
° . callin 
confidence and sane courage, inspired by round 
facts. dising 
this y 
For many years, it has been the privilege — 
of Ernst & Ernst, a national organization, UB have 
to serve firms nationwide in this funda- ee 
mental work of the complete analysis. 1M trade 
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Why 







HE California Fruit Growers’ 

Exchange now sells its. fruit 
in 1,000 carlot markets to approxi- 
mately 3,000 jobbers, who in turn 
sell to the more than 400,000 re- 
tailers who handle oranges and 
lemons. Its 50,000 or more car- 
loads annually are sold in carlot 
units to the wholesaler or at trade 
auctions so the Exchange has no 
direct sales contact with the retail 
trade. 

Recognizing the important posi- 
tion of the retailer in distribution 
and the influence he wields on 
volume of business through atten- 
tion, or the lack of it, to good dis- 
plays, reasonable margins and 
rapid turnover, the Exchange 
started in 1916 to establish per- 
sonal contact with the retailer. 
Its present Dealer Service De- 
partment now has nineteen men 
calling on the retailer the year 
round. These men are merchan- 
dising missionaries and will call 
this year personally on more than 
40,000 retail merchants scattered 
from Maine to California. They 
have nothing to sell but ideas. 
Twenty-five per cent of the total 
Sunkist appropriation is spent in 
trade work of this kind. 

Oranges and lemons would be 
classed by merchandising men as 
“convenience goods” and _ there- 
fore consumer demand is a com- 
bination of desire and availability. 
The total volume of business 
which we can do is affected to a 
very large degree by the co- 
operation accorded to our objec- 
tives by the retail trade. 

One of our present situations 
will serve to illustrate this point. 







































Part of an address made before the 
annual convention of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs Association at Fresno, 
Calif. This address was awarded a 
trophy as being the most constructive 
speech made before the general session 
of the convention, 
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Sunkist Missionaries Will 
Call on 40,000 Retailers 


The Exchange Recognizes the Importance of the Retailer and Works 
Closely with Him 


By Paul S. Armstrong 


Advertising Manager, California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 


Due to a large setting of fruit on 
the trees, and to lack of rain dur- 
ing the early months of the year, 
we have had an abnormal percent- 
age of very small-size oranges 
in our crop. The average-size 
orange in our crop this year is of 
the size known as 252, which 
means 252 oranges to the box. 
This orange is two and one-half 
inches in diameter. Last season 
conditions were just the reverse 
and our average-size orange was 
of the size 126 to the box. The 
individual fruit last season was 
just twice as large. Public psy- 
chology decrees that bigness is 
evidence of goodness in fruit. 
The public prefers big red apples 
instead of small green ones, and I 
think the practice holds for most 
other fruits such as prunes and 
olives. 


‘RETAILERS KEPT ADVISED 


It certainly is the case with 
oranges, and with 65 per cent of 
our crop this year of the size 216 
and smaller, we have had on our 
hands a merchandising task of 
large proportions. Two things 
were involved. First, a public re- 
sistance to small sizes. Second, 
a trade custom or preference for 
the large sizes, particularly from 
upper and middle-class neighbor- 
hood stores. As soon as the small- 
size situation became apparent, 
immediate steps were taken to in- 
form the trade of the condition, 
and the reason for it, and to point 
out to them special sales plans by 
which they could sell two dozen 
small ones where they formerly 
sold one dozen large ones. It was 
essential to increase the unit of 
purchase because each box con- 
tained twice as many individual 
fruits as last year. Price differ- 
entials were established on carlot 
sales in order to make the small- 
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size fruit 
tractive. 

A newspaper campaign sched- 
uled for 250 cities was completely 
rewritten to feature uses for 
which small sizes were particu- 
larly adaptable. Obviously noth- 
ing could be said regarding small 
sizes which would in any way dis- 
parage large sizes and thus plague 
us in a year when large sizes pre- 
dominate. Special sales by the 
peck, by the bushel, by the basket, 
and by “several dozen for a dol- 
lar” were arranged with the pace- 
setting merchants in cities all 
over the country by our dealer 
service men. Through co-ordina- 
tion of sales and advertising 
effort, we have been able materi- 
ally to improve the marketability 
of small sizes as compared to 
what would have been the case 
had the situation been allowed to 
take its own course. 

A great many agricultural pro- 
ducers are inclined to think that 
many of their problems would be 
over if some way could be devised 
for the grower to get a larger 
percentage of the dollar which the 
consumer pays for his products. 
Waste and inefficiency in dis- 
tribution are national economic 
questions which deserve serious 
consideration. When a single in- 
dustry, such as ours, tackles the 
problem of distributive margins, 
however, they soon find that the 
question has to be approached 
from the standpoint of the dealer 
rather than that of the grower. 
The dealer is not very much in- 
terested in the financial success of 
the grower. What he is inter- 
ested in is the success of the 
dealer, and therefore any attempt 
to secure reasonable and equitable 
margins must be undertaken with 
the dealer’s standpoint clearly in 
mind. The Exchange has been 
engaged in a drive for several 
years to get retail margins on or- 
anges and lemons generally on the 
basis of 25 per cent on the selling 
price. Through our Dealer Ser- 
vice men and direct by mail, we 


relatively more at- 


are constantly pointing out to the 
retailer the business wisdom of 
reasonable margins, reflected in a 
more rapid turnover, and with the 
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minimum of capital invested, ang 
a minimum of spoilage. Progress 
on margin education is slow, by 
progress is being made. 


Use of 
Portraits of Presidents 
Restricted 


Special Washington Correspondence 
NE of the last-minute pili 
passed by both the Senate 
and House before the adjoun. 
ment of Congress was evidently 3 
courtesy measure enacted at the 
request of the relatives of Prey. 
dents Harding and Wilson. } 
specifically restricts the use of the 
portraits of Presidents of the 
United States. 
Heretofore, the use of such por- 
traits was governed by a pro- 
vision of the Trade-Mark Ac 


‘which reads, “That no _ portrait 


of a living individual may be 
registered as a trade-mark except 
by the consent of such individual, 
evidenced by an instrument in 
writing.” 

It is reported that, immediately 
after the passing away of Mr. 
Harding and Mr. Wilson, regis- 
trations of their portraits as 
trade-marks for many different 
products were filed at the Patent 
Office, and that the registrations 
were deferred in the expectation 
of the passage of the present act. 
Now the provision quoted above 
is amended by the bill with the 
addition of the following: 

“Nor may the portrait of any 
deceased President of the United 
States be registered during the 
life of his widow, if any, except 
by the consent of the widow ev- 
denced in such manner.” 






Utah Development Organiza 


tion Formed 

Utahns, Incorporated, has __ beet 
formed at Ogden, Utah, by officials of 
that city’s Chamber of Commerce. 1 
organization is patterned after simila 
development organizations in California 
and other States and has for its pur 
pose the advertising of Ogden and the 
State of Utah generally. Fred M 
Nye, president of the Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce, is also president of the 
new organization. Jesse S. Richarés 
is secretary. 
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Choose The Columbus 
Ohio Newspaper That 
The Buyers Choose 


Year after year local and national advertisers continue to show a 
marked preference for the Columbus Dispatch, which has become 
nationally known as a big result producer, ranking first of all Ohio 
newspapers. It is the FIFTH Evening and Evening and Sunday 
newspaper in the whole world in volume of paid advertising. 

Readers of The Dispatch (94,150 net paid circulation) are pros- 
perous and responsive, and constantly rely upon its advertising 
columns as their shopping guide. 

The judgment of local and national advertisers in Columbus 
newspapers is reflected in the following lineage figures of major 
classifications. (First five months of 1924). 


Lines Lines 
Autos, Tires, Accessories Men’s Wear ars S. 


The Columbus Dispatch... 458,329 The Columbus Dispatch... 248,870 
Other papers combined... 321,576 Other papers combined... 201,470 


Department Stores Toilet Goods 
The Columbus Dispatch. . .1,768,960 The Columbus Dispatch... 109,048 
Other papers combined. . . .1,109,620 Other papers combined... 76,193 


Food and Beverage Products Musical Instruments 
The Columbus Dispatch... 443,261 The Columbus Dispatch... 127,865 
Other papers combined... 394,479 Other papers combined... 13,655 


Furniture and Furnishings Women’s Wear partment stores 
The Columbus Dispatch... 736,810 The Columbus Dispatch... 810,453 
Other papers combined... 799,395 Other papers combined... se8, 110 


Building Materials Radio 
The Columbus Dispatch... 224,983 The Columbus Dispatch... 19,275 
Other papers combined... 136,925 Other papers combined... 10,000 


Dispatch total paid lineage, first five months 1924, was 9, en : 


563. Other Columbus newspapers combined lineage was 7, 541,2 


Dispatch carried 54.4% of all Local. 
Dispatch carried 58.1% of all National. 
Dispatch carried 56.1% of all Classified. 
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Isolation of Pacific Coast 
Overcome by Advertising 


There is a tremendous field for the 
further development of the Pacific Coast 
through advertising which has been a 
very important factdr in building the 
ee of this section of the country, 

‘a Shoup, vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, said at. the 
convention of the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Clubs Association which was held 
recently at-Fresno. ‘Advertising is 
essential to Pacific Coast prosperity,” he 
said. “In;the beginning we came into 
our own only after advertising had be- 
come a great factor in our life. We are 
isolated’ from the rest of the world by 
oceans and mountains which are still 
somewhat of a barrier, but we have over- 
come much by advertising.” 

Mr. Shoup emphasized the importance 
of advertising as a part of the business 
life of communities on the Pacific Coast. 
The big problem of maintaining pros- 
perity, he said, was to find markets 
for the sale ‘of the products grown on 
the Coast. The citrus growers and the 
raisin growers have found a solution to 
this problem through co-operation and 
the speaker. said that it was up to the 
people of the Pacific Coast to support 
their advertising in every possible way. 


Sears, Roebuck Listing 
Farmer Customers 


If Sears, Roebuck & Company re- 
ceive orders from a great many of 
their regular customers shortly, they 
will soon know how many of them 
are farmers. An order form, revised 
April 23, 1924, bears a space preceded 
by the question: “Do you run a farm 
either as owner or renter? Please 
answer yes or no.” An explanation fol- 
lows: “Kindly answer this question for 
our addressing records as we mail 
catalogues of special interest to farmers 
from time to time.” 


H. L. Towle Leaves David 


Lupton’s -Sons Company 

Herbert L. Towle, advertising man- 
ager of David Lupton’s Sons Company, 
Philadelphia, with which he had been 
connected for the last six years, is 
leaving to devote his entire time to 
advertising counsel work at that 
city. 


A. B. Pearson Joins 
Newcomb & Company 


A. B. Pearson, recently with The 
Dando Company, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed manager of sales of James 

. Newcomb & Co., Inc., direct adver- 
tising and printing, New York. 


“American Legion Weekly” 


Advances Gordon Hoge 
Gordon Hoge, for the last four years 
Eastern a pm manager of The 
American Legion eekly, New York, 
has been appointed advertising manager. 
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New: Music. Publication 
Planned 


_ Music, Illustrated. Monthly Review 
is the name of a new. publication de. 
voted to music which with the ‘exception 
of a “foundation number” will star 
publication regularly with an October 
issue. The publisher is ‘the Music J]. 
lustrated Review Corporation, New 
York, of which the officers are Fred. 
erick D. Nichols, president, Mark H 
Wiseman, vice-president,» and Edwin 
S. Merrill, secretary-treasurer. Mr, 
Nichols, who was formerly with Ging 

Company, publishers, will also act 
as business manager. Déems Taylor js 
editor-in-chief. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Kellogg Products 


Kellogg Products, Inc., Buffalo, has 
started a newspaper campaign adver. 
tising Kingtaste sandwich spread, its 
new name for Kingtaste olive mayon- 
naise, and Kingtaste mayonnaise. The 
advertising, at present, is running in 
cities in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Illinois, Michigan and. Ohio. 
The scope of the campaign. will’ be 
increased as additional - distribution is 
secured. . 


“ 


Registers ‘Dawnrobe” 
Trade-Mark 


The Barsa Corporation, New York, 
recently made application for registra: 
tion of its trade-mark ‘Dawnrobe” 
which is used for kimonos and negli: 
gees. Dawnrobe kimonos «are being at- 
vertised in several class publications 
and the rotogravure sections of news- 
papers. 


Two New Accounts with 
Lucien M.. Brouillette 


The Adams Radio Manufacturing 
Company and E. J. Roddin & Com. 
pany, mail-order jewelry house, both of 
Chicago, have: appointed Lucien M. 
Brouillette, Chicago advertising counsel, 
to handle their advertising accounts. 


B. K. Kennady Organization, 
Incorporated 


The B. K. Kennady Organization, 
publishers’ representative, has been in- 
corporated at Baltimore. The officers 
are: Bascom K. Kennady, president; 
John W. Matheny, vice-president, and 
William L. Towner, secretary-treasurer. 


Baltimore Printing Firms 
Merged 

The printi business conducted at 
Baltimore, Md., under the name | 
Paulus & Mears has been merged with 
the .Evans Printing Company, of that 
city. P. Paulus will continue with 
the Evans company. 














The presence of Oshkosh Luggage in a 
cabin 1s quietly indicative of the occu- 
panct’s membership in the traveled elect. 


OSHKOSH 
wardrobe trunks 


A national advertiser served by 
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To all who are going to the 


Ta aN 


How to carry 
your funds abroad 


Before you sail, purchase an ETC Letter of Credit for 
the amount of money you will need abroad. This may be 


obtained at any New York Office of The Equitable, or 


through your own bank, if you are living out of town. 
The ETC Letter of Credit represents the safest, most 
convenient way to carry funds, especially if you plan to 
visit the continent. 

It enables you to obtain cash at any well-known foreign 
bank; and the book of drafts, issued with it, saves time and 
trouble in encashment. 

The ETC Letter of Credit also enables you to convert 
your dollars into pounds, francs or any other foreign cur- 
rency at the prevailing rate of exchange. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


NEw YorRK OFFICES EUROPEAN OFFICES 


37 Wall Street LONDON: 10 Moorgate, £:C.2~ ~ 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. . Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
247 Broadway PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 


Total resources over $400,000,000 
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London ConventionA. A.C. of W. 


~ An American bank 
in London 


The headquarters of the Convention of the A.A.C. of 
W.in London are in the Bush House. 


In the Bush House also is one of the two London offices 
of The Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


This offers all American visitors to the Convention not 
only a cordial welcome from an American bank, but also 
complete American banking facilities. It also affords spe- 
cial conveniences to holders of the ETC Letter of Credit. 


In Paris, too, you will find an office of The Equitable — 
at 23 Rue de la Paix—with a Travel Service equipped to 
do many things to make the visit of holders of the ETC 
Letter of Credit more pleasant and enjoyable. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


New YORK OFFICES EUROPEAN OFFICES 
37 Wall Street LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
247 Broadway PARIS: 23 Rue de Ja Paix 


Total resources over $400,000,000 
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"Those of You who 


want Prices or In- 
formation on any 
Sort of Automobile 
Owner Lists or on. 
Automotive Statistics 
will do well to write 
to our Office at 
Nevada, lowa — 

Cordially Yours 


TheReuben H.Donnelley Corp. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
NEVADA, IA. 


This booklet shows state and national 
totals of 8 different classifications of 
14,000,000 automobile owners. Tells 
how lists are compiled and checked, 
gives suggestions for use of such lists, 
prices, guarantees and much other 
pertinent information. It is called 
“Automotive Markets.” Send for 
free copy. 
































“Throw ’em-in” vs. “Water Wings” 
in Managing New Salesmen 


How Some Companies Are Helping the Rookie Salesman over the 
Rough Spots of His First Few Weeks 


By C. B. Larrabee 


| pals JOE PEET used to 
remark, “as how the best 
way to make a fellow learn to 
swim was to throw him in the 
water.” He learned to swim that 
way and it was a good lesson. 

The fact that Uncle Joe wasn’t 
much of a swimmer and never 
dared venture far from shore be- 
cause of a sleeping terror that 
stirred to life as soon as the water 
deepened beneath his thrashing 
body, didn’t seem to count with 
him. He knew how to swim. 
That was enough. Swimming 
well wasn’t important to Uncle 
Joe 


There used to be a great many 
“Uncle Joe” sales managers. Their 
idea was to get a salesman, give 
him a day or two in the home 


ofice and then shoot him out to 
the trade “cold.” If he made good 
he was all right. If he didn’t he 
was a poor salesman. They never 
realized how many potentially 
good salesmen they ruined or how 
much every avoidable failure cost 
their companies in good, hard coin 
of the realm. 

Young Simmons got his first 
job with an Uncle Joe who was 
sales manager for a large hard- 
ware jobbing house. He gave 
Simmons a week in the ware- 
house, a pat on the back and a 
list of customers. Simmons fell 
down, and fell down hard. Within 
a month he was fired and went 
back to work in his uncle’s hard- 
ware store, which he had left only 
a few weeks before. 

He probably would have been 
working there yet if a hardware 
salesman hadn’t heard his story 
and recognized the injustice that 
had been done to a man who really 
had in him the possibilities. of a 
good salesman. In the end he 
prevailed on Simmons to apply for 
a position with another hardware 
jobbing house, where the sales 
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manager believed in water wings. 

This sales manager kept Sim- 
mons around the warehouse for a 
month, learning the stock, picking 
up house policies, talking with re- 
tailers and listening to the talk of 
the house’s salesmen when they 
were in from trips. Finally he 
was put on the road, not alone 
at first, but with an older sales- 
man. Then he was pulled back to 
headquarters, where he asked a lot 
of questions inspired by his ex- 
perience on the road. 


A BETTER METHOD OF GUIDING HIM 
ON THE ROAD 


At this point he was ready for 
his own territory. Even then the 
sales manager kept in close touch 
with him by means of personal 
letters when Simmons was on the 
road and friendly, advisory con- 
ferences when Simmons came to 
the headquarters between trips. 

Simmons has been on the road 
now for about five years, and 
while he’ll never be a great sales- 
man, he’s a good salesman who is 
able to pull in an enviable volume 
of business. Yet he was almost 
ruined on his first start by an 
Uncle Joe sales manager. 

Fortunately the Uncle Joes are 
disappearing and their places are 
being taken by sales executives 
who believe that it pays to furnish 
salesmen with water wings unti* 
they lose their fear of the water 
and get accustomed to being out 
there alone. It is interesting to 
examine some of the water wings 
that these men are using to buoy 
up the new man until he is ready 
to strike out for himself. 

Of course the first essential to 
getting good salesmen is good 
hiring. You can’t make a good 
swimmer out of a cripple, nor can 
you make a good salesman out of 
a man who is obviously unfitted 
for selling. Next comes an ade- 
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quate preparation in the form of 
some kind of training. 

“We feel,” says F. J. Chittenden, 
manager of the Eastern Division 
Sales Department of the Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company, 
“that half the battle is adequate 
preparation, and we do not in- 
tend to place a new man in the 
field until he has a_ thorough 
training in factory and office de- 
partments, where he is required 
to absorb knowledge of our prod- 
uct, our methods of handling cor- 
respondence and orders, and has 
secured an acquaintance with our 
customers by means of sales cor- 
respondence work.” 

This expresses the sentiments of 
most progressive sales executives 
with whom I have talked. What 
the preliminary training shall be 
and how long it shall last depends 
entirely on the company. Print- 
ERS’ INK has published a number 
of articles covering every phase 
of salesmen’s training courses. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that the best trained salesman 
often falls down on the road if 
he is sent out cold. -He has 
learned the motions but he doesn’t 
know how to swim. 

The first essential in sending a 
new man into a territory, whether 
he is an experienced salesman or 
not, is a proper introduction. 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son ad- 
dress a letter to every customer 
in the territory of a new sales- 
man, introducing the salesman and 
asking that he be given the same 
consideration accorded to his pre- 
decessor. The Oakley Chemical 
Company sends out the same kind 
of a letter, but in addition at- 
taches a small photograph of the 
salesman, tells something of his 
qualifications and asks customers 
to give him appointments. This 
latter feature means that the new 
salesman goes out armed with 
some actual invitations from men 
who have expressed their desire 
to see him and who will know him 
when he steps into their stores. 

Another company makes it a 
custom whenever possible to get a 
photograph of the old salesman 
and the new salesman shaking 
hands. This is printed on a post- 
card and sent to customers in the 
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territory. Other organizations us 
merely a postcard picture of the 
salesman, while others combine 
this feature with their regular ad. 
vance cards on the salesman’s first 
swing through his new territory, 

The important thing is not wha: 
method of introduction is used, 
but that some good method is em. 
ployed to assure the salesman 3 
real welcome. 

A great many sales executives 
do not believe in sending the sales. 
man out alone during the first 
days on his new territory. In. 
stead they put him under a senior 
salesman who watches the new 
man, makes friendly criticism and 
shows him the best methods of 
selling the line. The Benedict 
Mfg. Co. puts the new salesman 
under a senior, who spends a 
week-end at least every month or 
two with the new* man. Other 
companies carry the idea still fur- 
ther and make the new man work 
under a senior every day for sev- 
eral weeks. It is always under- 
stood that even after the ne W man 
has left the supervisory wing of 
the senior, he is expected to get 
in touch with him if any diff- 
culties arise. 


WHEN THERE IS TOO MUCH 
SUPPORT 


The thing to guard against 
where new men work with seniors 
is a tendency the new man may 
have to depend entirely upon his 
more experienced brother §sales- 
man so that when the time comes 
for him to strike out for himself 
he is worse off than when he 
started out. This condition can 
be obviated if the senior salesman 
understands the problem and 9 
guides the new man as to make 
him more and more self-reliant. 

This kind of help is really an 
extension of the training period 
and is so recognized by many sales 
executives. 

Another method of extending 
this period over the first few 
weeks of selling was employed by 
an organization that required its 
salesmen to learn a great deal of 
technical information. .This con- 
pany found that by keeping the 
salesmen in the factory until they 
had learned all they had to know 
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it was wasting a certain amount 
of time that might be spent by 
the salesmen in real selling. 

The sales manager finally de- 
vised a kind of correspondence 
school course, with printed lec- 
tures, questions and examination 
forms, a lecture being mailed to 
the salesmen each week. At first 
this. was entirely technical, but 
soon the sales manager found that 
he was overlooking an excellent 
method of inspiring new men. At 
present along with the technical 
information goes also a. certain 
amount of inspirational material 
of a practical sort designed to 
help the new salesman over the 
rough spots. In this way the sales 
manager can offer the new man 
advice that could never be under- 
stood by the salesman until he has 
been on the road. 

Another sales manager says: 
“During the last two years I have 
been including in our sales man- 
ual several pages for the new 
salesman.” ‘These are arranged in 
catechism form, with questions 
and answers. There are about 150 
of these indexed for ready refer- 
ence, and they all deal with prob- 
lems that are met by a new 
salesman. Common sales objec- 
tions, matters of house policy, in- 
formation on forms, etc., are all 
included. This ready reference 
list is really a summary of our 
training course. It has saved us 
many letters and I feel sure has 
helped our new salesmen over a 
great many rough spots.” 

Of course the best kind of as- 
sistance the new salesman can get 
is from his sales manager. In a 
small organization the sales man- 
ager can spend a day or two on 
the road with the new man. In 
the larger company, however, he 
must depend on letters. 

One of the finest types of co- 
oneration is that offered by the 
Kaynee Company, of Cleveland. 
This is how it is explained by 
R. A. Ferguson, sales manager of 
the company: 

“When the new man is sent out 
on his territory he is given the 
sales reports of the previous calls 
in addition to his regular list of 
accounts, samples, etc. Then the 
sales manager, instead of holding 
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post-mortems on the man’s work 
after his reports come in, works 
in advance in the following 
manner: 

_ “The salesman furnishes a route 
list showing towns to be visited 
two weeks in advance. Each day 
the sales manager will write him 
on the calls to be made one week 
hence. All available records of 
the account will be considered and 
the sales manager will add any 
personal knowledge of the town 
and the account. 

_ “By pointing out to the salesman 
in this letter what the house thinks 
should be done, the house enables 
the salesman to go into a town 
better equipped to do a good job, 
Then, when his reports come in, it 
is easy to determine just what 
has been accomplished. These re- 
ports and correspondence are filed 
away until the time of the sales- 
man’s next call, when all informa- 
tion of the account and work done 
is readily available. In this way 
we establish a desirable and con- 
tinuous contact between the home 
office and the men on the road.” 

L. E. Barnes, sales manager of 
the Benedict Mfg. Co., sends out 
letters that are aimed to be ofa 
sympathetic and helpful character 
and almost never of a critical 
nature. If the salesman is doing 
well he is told so. If not he is 
put in touch with a senior sales- 
man. The result of this system 
and the training course used by 
the company, has been that the 
ratio of failures to successes is 
only one in six. 

Whitman salesmen get an en- 
couraging letter from the com- 
pany every day during their first 
few weeks on the road. Their 
daily reports are carefully gone 
over and from these reports the 
sales manager is able to make de- 
ductions that lead to constructive 
criticism and suggestions. 

The salesman’s report is really 
an index of what he is doing. If 
the salesman is required to send 
in complete reports the sales man- 
ager has information of in- 
calculable value when it comes to 
offering advice. The sales execu- 
tive who will make a careful 
analysis of daily reports and make 
suggestions based on his analysis 
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Quicker Delivery 
To Your Buyers 


Get away from the old, slow method of holding ship- 
ments until you have a carload of accumulated orders 
for points in the Louisville area. 


By using Pickrell & Craig’s Warehousing and Dis- 
tributing Service, you can assure immediate delivery 
on LCL shipments to buyers in this territory. And 
your salesmen, with a stock to draw on at this base, 
can develop your business on large and small orders 
and successfully meet competition with producers 
operating near at hand. 


Pickrell & Craig Are Equipped 
To Serve You 


In our modern, 6-story warehouse, there is every facility 
for unloading, handling and re-consigning your goods. Low- 
est fire insurance rates in the city; cold storage; labor sav- 
ing devices; experienced personnel; prompt and careful 
attention to every detail. Cheaper and better than operat- 
ing your own warehouse. We issue negotiable warehouse 
receipts that are good at any bank. 

For 20 years we have specialized in the warehousing and 
distributing business. Give us the opportunity to tell you 
more about our service and how we can help solve your sell- 
ing problems in the Louisville area. z 


PICKRELL & CRAIG @. 


Warehousing, Distributing & Selling 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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ing a long way toward sav- 
men for his company. 

Walworth Manufacturing 

ompany encourages frequent per- 
onal let‘ers from the salesman to 
is superior covering daily prob- 
ems in detail. This company also 
requires weekly reports on which 
to base suggestions. It _ tries, 
wherever possible, to assign a 
ew man to a territory near the 
home office where the personal 
contact between the salesman and 
the sales manager and other mem- 
bers of the office organization can 
ye more frequent and supervision 
mote thorough. 

One thing that some sales ex- 
ecutives, such as F. E. Barth of 
The Graton & Knight Manufac- 
turing Company, insist on is that 
the new salesman return to the 
factory after he has been on the 
road for a few weeks. In this 
way he can check up on things 
he has forgotten, ask questions 
that have been troubling him and 
generally wind up his training 

Other sales executives, 
while they do not insist on the 
salesman’s doing this, recommend 
it in such a way that almost 
every new man avails himself of 
the opportunity to clear up the 
things that have confused him 
and held him back during his first 
few weeks on his territory. 

Modern sales management 
pretty generally recognizes that 
for the good of the house and the 
good of the salesman it is well to 
forget Uncle Joe Peet and fur- 
nish the salesman some kind of 
water wings during his early days 
on the road. Such aid, however, 
must not be confused with cod- 
dling, which makes the salesman 
too dependent on others for his 
help and not reliant on himself. 
There is a middle ground that 
makes for good salesmen. 

The great thing to be sought 
for is that kind of personal con- 
tact between the sales manager 
and his new salesmen which has 
nothing formal or stilted about it. 
One personally dictated’ letter 
handling one specific problem is 
worth dozens of “pep” form let- 
ters that mean only one thing to 
the salesman: “pure bunk.” 


s go 
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The new salesman represents a 
real investment, and unless he’s 
that rara avis, the born salesman 
who can sell anything, he not only 
needs but should have a pair of 
friendly water wings to carry 
him out into the depths until he 
gets the confidence that, combined 
with his native ability, will make 
it possible for him-to develop into 
a star. 


Changes Trade-Mark to 
“Paraflector” 


_ The Paraflector Company, Minneapo- 
lis, manufacturer of a focusing device 
for automobile head lamps marketed as 
Paraflex reflectors, has changed its 
trade-mark to “Paraflector.” 

It is the company’s intention to 
merchandise its product through auto- 
mobile distributors who will buy and 
sell the various garage and car dealers 
in their res ive territories, PrinTERs’ 
Inx is informed by W. Erwin, 
advertising Busi papers * 
are being used 





for the present. 


Governor Richardson Again 
Heads California Press 


Governor Richardson, of California, 
was elected president of the California 
Press Association for the twenty-first 
consecutive term at its annual dinner 
at Long Beach, Calif. — F. 
Craemer, of the Orange News, was 
re-elected vice-president; Oran A. 
King, of the Jackson Ledger, secretary, 
and Robert W. Walker, of the Vallejo 
Times, treasurer. 


W. B. Ziff Company Changes 


John V. Ryan has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of 
the ". B. Ziff Company, publishers’ 
representative, Chicago. Mr. Ryan was 
formerly with the home office. . 

4 ish, formerly on the Chicago 
staff, and A. Marlowe, recently with 
the New York Herald Tribune, also 
have been added to the New York 


Thermoid Rubber Advances 
F. R. Lee 


F. Robert Lee, assistant- sales man- 
ager of the Thermoid Rubber Company, 
renton, N. J., has been advanced to 
general sales manager. 


Puritan Soap Account for 
Hutchins Agency 


The Puritan Soap Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has placed its abrestang account 


with the Hutchins Advertising Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
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The 
Salesman Must Know 
the Industry 


OW can a salesman, who 
knows little or nothing about 
the industry in which his product 
is used, intelligently help dealers 
in selecting their stock? It can’t 
be done, said A. E. Warfield, 
general sales manager of the 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., speaking at the Paint 
and Varnish Sales Managers’ Con- 
ference which was held at Detroit 
on June 4. According to Mr. 
Warfield, 50 per cent of the paint 
and varnish salesmen on the road 
know very little about the paint 
industry. The industry cannot 
prosper, he said, until this condi- 
tion is remedied. The first step 
which sales managers should take, 
he said, was to fill every available 
gap in both office and factory 
with young men just out of high 
school or college. 
“Begin immediately to train 
these young men when placed. 
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Don’t leave them to shift fo 
themselves; watch them; gai 
their confidence; show them yoy 
are their friend; promote thos 
who deserve it as quickly as pos. 
sible, and change them constantly 
from department to department, 
both at the office and factory, by 
in doing this, whatever you do 
keep them satisfied. If you wil 
do this, by the time these young 
men are old enough to start out 
on the road they will know your 
line and your policies, and most 
of them will make valuable sales. 
men.” 

There will be many trying diff- 
culties in following this system, 
Mr. Warfield said, and disappoint- 
ments in the performance of rov- 
tine work must be expected. If 
the proper pains are taken, how- 
ever, he believes that the industry 
will harvest big dividends in the 
way of valuable salesmen for its 
future development. 


With Minneapolis Engraver 


Frank I. Cash has been appointed 
sales manager of the Bureau of En 
graving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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MAY ADVERTISING GAINS 


THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM-MAIL 





The Official Figures Compiled by The Evening Post 

Statistical Department Show That the Total Advertising 

Lineage of The New York Telegram and Evening Mail 
for the Month of May Was 815,722 Lines. 


GAIN over the corresponding days 
in May, 1923, of 





This Lineage for May Continues for the Fifth Month the 

Record of The Telegram-Mail as the Third Paper in Total 

Lineage in the New York Evening Field. The Only Evening 

Newspapers with Greater Totai Lineage Are The Sun and 
The Journal. 





CLASSIFIED GAINS 


With a Total of *268,693 Lines of Classified Advertising 

for May The Telegram-Mail Shows a Total Far in 

Excess of All Other New York Evening Newspapers 
Combined. 


GAIN over the corresponding days 
in May, 1923, of 





The Circulation of The Telegram-Mail Continues Well 
in Excess of 200,000 Net Paid Daily 


The New Work Telegram 
and EVENING MAIL 


Publication Office, 73 Dey Street, New York City 
Eastern Representative: Western —— 


DAN A. CARROLL - & T 
110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Tower Building, Chicago, Ili. 


*Office measurement; official figures not yet issued. 
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The Advertising Copy Contest closes at 
midnight, June 15th. There is —_ 
time to eg this contest. Write 

O., at the address on 
for full pafticul ars. 





They all say 
“It’s a great book.” 


a nagers, agency-executives, 
w iters ~% teachers of advertising. 
and advertising publications unani- 


ADVERTISING 
COPY 


x ry 
Prof. George B. Hotchkiss 


Chairman of Department of Advertising 
and Marketing, New York University. 


Its unusual value is due to the 
fact that Professor Hotchkiss 
combines the viewpoint of the 
teacher and that of the practi- 
cal business man. His book con- 
tains results of twelve years of 
study and practical experience 
in writing copy and training 
copy writers. It helps not only 
the novice, but also the expert 
advertising man. 


Opinions That Count 


Associated Advertising says: ‘This is 
a book which ought to be in the hands 
of every advertising man who has any 
interest at all in Advertising Copy. It 
is for the expert as well as the student.’’ 
A well-known agency executive says: ‘“‘It 
fills a very definite need and fills it 
100%."’ A professor of psychology re- 
marks: ‘“The element that impressed me 
particularly was the adherence to psycho- 
logical principles = you preach and 
practice throughou 


The Consensus of Opinion 

of those who have examined it is that 
it is a standard working tool for every 
advertising man who has any interest 
in copy. We want you to examine it 
and judge its value for yourself. Send 
us the coupon below and we will mail 
you a copy immediately. If you are not 
well satisfied with the investment you 
can return the book and the gyre 
price will be refunded. Mail - 
pon today. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 East 33rd St., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of 
ADVERTISING COPY 

By Prof. G. B. Hotchkiss 

COI will pay the postman $3.50 when 
he delivers the book. 

CO Send it to me with a bill and I will 
‘remit immediately. 
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Answers to Your 
Dealers’ Questions 


(Continued from page i2) 


stores selling less than $30,000 
have an average operating expense 
of 19.9 per cent, and those selling 
$150,000 and more a year 18.5 per 
cent. Department-store ope: ating 
expenses range between 26.4 and 

29.5 per cent of annual volume. 
For clothing stores the item of 
operating expense is estimated at 
20.41 per cent, and for retail drug 
stores 27.6 per cent. 

The report contains a great deal 
of information of this kind, and 
covers the subject of. retailers’ 
expenses with an array of boiled- 
down facts. It has been said many 
times that success in selling de- 
pends largely on how weil the 
seller knows the buyer’s business, 
and if there’s any truth in the 
statement the report should prove 
just as helpful to manufacturers 
and distributors as it will to re- 
tailers. 


Dentifrice Advertised at Brit- 
ish Price in Canada 


Sanogyl, a dentifrice manufactured 
by Sea ae Trading, Ltd., of London, 
England, is being advertised in Canadian 
newspapers in a campaign to secure dis. 
tribution. It is advertised with the 
British price marking “2 / per tube, for 
export.” This campaign is being directed 
by J. W. Pemberton, London advertis- 
ing agent. 


Meredith Publication Changes 
Name 


E. T. Meredith, publisher of Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des Moines, Ia. 
informs Printers’ Inx that effective 
with the August issue of that publica- 
tion the name will be -“.- to Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens. he change 
in name does not imply that the 
ditorial a peal of the magazine is to 
eaell Mr. Meredith says. 


J. H. Adams Joins MacManus 
Incorporated 


John H. Adams has joined the staff of 
MacManus Incorporated, Detroit adver- 
tising agency. He reviously had been 
with the Crowell Ba blishing Company, 
as Chicago district representative of 
Collier's. 
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OLUME OF. RADIO BUSINESS 


$ 350,000,000 


ESTIMATED 


“RADIO NEWS” 
300 00 COPIES 
° MONTHLY 
NET PAID CIRCULATION 
TWICE THAT 
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RADIO is the 34th 


largest industry in 
the United States 


Everyone is familiar in a general way, 
with the great strides that the Radio 
Industry has made in the past four 
years, but few advertisers realize that 
this RADIO ENTHUSIASM has a defi- 
nite advertising value to them. 


More than 30 General National Adver- 
tisers whose products range everywhere 
from Automobiles to shoes are using 
RADIO NEWS. These advertisers have 
not lost sight of the fact that the Radio 
Magazine goes into the home and is 
read from cover to cover. 


RADIO’S GREATEST MAGAZINE 
On sale the tenth of the preceding month. 
Advertising forms close the first of the 
second month preceding date of issue. 
Complimentary copy on request. 


Write for Rate Card or Ask Your Advertising Agent 


EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 
Publishers of Ra@io News, Science & Invention, Practical Electrics and Motor Camper & Tourist 

Advertising Representatives See 
FINUCAN -& McCLURB  - - 720 Cass Street, StS te AGO, ‘ 
/GkO. F - = Republic Building KAN: CITY, MO: 
\. J. NORRTS HILL CO. - - Hearst Building : ail SAN OTE eS 
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Who is Gagnier? im 


An organization starting in 1911 with 
two men in a small room with three 
pieces of machinery, no capital and a 
big idea. Un 


Yor 
fort 


In those days, the demand for plates os 


was small. As the demand grew, the ~ 
two men grew and so did the little - 
factory, until today, the Gagnier factory 
is the largest Stereotype Foundry in 


the country. 


Substantially proving the quality, ser- sta 
vice and intelligence of Gagnier. 


Try us out. Let us prove that Gagnier 
Plates and Mats and Service are all and 
more than we claim for them. And 
more than that—you’ll save money. 


If you advertise in papers we can show you how 
to save time and money on your Plates and Mats. oth 
Outline your requirements. Let us quote prices. 
No obliga:ion. 





GAGNIER STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY 


The Gagnier Corporation ide 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO off 
51 E. 42nd St. 222 N. Michigan Ave. m 
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New Publication at Hollywood 


Holl,wood Life is the name of a 
new magazine to be published in Helly- 
wood, © alif., by Hollywood Community, 
Inc. |: will appear monthly, beginning 
with the August issue, and will be de- 
yoted to motion picture and social 
ffair 
"The officers of Hollywood Commu- 
nity, Inc. are: Douglas Z. _ Doty, 
resident and editor-in-chief; Edward 
E. Levine, vice-president and business 
manager, and Martin Justice, secretary- 
treasurer. Harold A. Mahoney is in 
charge of advertising. Mr. Doty at one 
time was secretary of the Century Com- 
pany, New York, and editor of The 
Century Magazine. 


Will Return to United 
Advertising Corporation 


Herman L. Karpeles has joined. the 
United Advertising Corporation, 

York, as an account executive. 
formerly was associated with this com- 
pany for six years. For the last four 
years he has been with the Karpeles 
Company, Providence, R. I., manufac- 
turer of La Tausca pearls, of which he 
was vice-president. 


Joins Wynkoop-Hallenbeck 
Crawford Co. 


Rutledge B. Barry, recently on_ the 
sales staff of The Beck Engineering Com- 
pany, New York, has joined the sales 
staff of the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck Craw- 
ford Company, printers of that city. 
He was formerly with the sales de- 
partment of the Detroit Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, also of New York. 


Financial Account for 
Bloomingdale-Weiler 


West & Company, bankers of New 
York and Philadelphia, have placed 
their advertising account with the Bloom- 
ingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia. Newspapers in New Yor 
and in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh an 
— cities of Pennsylvania will be 
used. 


Joliet, Ill., Advertising Club 
Elections 


_ Charles J. Sheetz was elected pres- 
ident of the Joliet, Ill., Advertising Club 
at its recent annual meeting. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-President, Ray- 
mond W. Schultz; secretary, William 
C. Tefler, and treasurer, Frank J. 
Carnaghi. 


J. T. Stainback Dead 


J. T. Stainback, manager and editor 
of the Roanoke Rapids, N. C., Herald, 
died at his home in that city recently at 
the aye of thirty-six. 
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We see every day expensive 
advertisements, window dis- 
plays, and style books which 
would have had much more 
sales force had the proper 
artist been chosen. Ask us. 


# 


Currierés Harrorp L4 


Seleétive Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 








A Manual by and for Managers 


A Unique Example of Business Co-operation 


By John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 


Manager, The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


AN addition to sales manage- 
ment literature has just been 
published. It is a “Manager’s 
Manual,” and is of unique inter- 
est to sales managers first, be- 
cause it covers a field which has 
remained largely untouched de- 
spite the many recent efforts to 
train the salesman better, and sec- 
ond, because it was made possible 
through a remarkable evidence of 
co-operation on the part of com- 
petitors in the same-line of busi- 
ness. These two facts make the 
volume of significance to all sales 
executives, even ‘though they are 
operating in lines of business hav- 
ing little apparent connection with 
life insurance lines. 

The co-operation of the com- 
peting companies and competing 
field men was possible because the 
life insurance business had organ- 
ized in 1922 a Sales Research 
Bureau, the details of which have 
been described to readers of 
Printers’ Inx.* This bureau was 
created to study any sales prob- 
lem which seemed of interest to 
the various member companies, 
and it was because of the exis- 
tence of this recognized central 
clearing house, so to speak, that 
the’: securing of complete co- 
operation was a relatively simple 
affair. 

Sales executives in life insur- 
ance have probably done as much 
constructive work in raising the 
standard of education among 
salesmen as any group of execu- 
tives anywhere, but the matter of 
adequate training of the man next 
higher up—the local manager or 
supervisor—had been almost 
wholly neglected. This condition 
is not peculiar to life insurance. 
It appears to be a fact in most 
sales organizations that the bulk 
of the effort to better training has 

* See “Insurance Companies Unite in 
Effort to Solve Problems of Selling,” by 


August Bel in Printers’ Inx of 
October 11, 1923, page 97. 
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been directed at the private in the 
ranks, rather than at thos: who 
are responsible for the prover d- 
recting of his daily work. 

The bureau was accordingly 
asked to undertake on a broad 
scale the study of the manager’s 
job, for it was obvious that noth- 
ing in the nature of a book of 
instructions could be created until 
a careful job analysis was com- 
pleted. Also, before this entirely 
new venture could get anywhere, 
it was necessary to find, as early 
as possible, the answer to two 
fundamental questions. 

First, would the companies and 
field men co-operate? 

Second, would it be found that 
the running of a local office was 
largely a personal affair, each run 
differently from the others, or 
would threads of successful man- 
agement be discovered? 

It took only a few days to find 
that the co-operation of head 
offices and field men was as- 
sured, and also, that there were 
just as clear principles of success- 
ful field management as there are 
principles of successful factory 
or any other kind of management. 
“A study of many individual 
agencies,” the bureau says in the 
Manual, “leads at first to the 
opinion that there are as many 
rules as’ there are agencies and 
that no general principles run 
through them all. In_ other 
words, the observer, in the early 
confusion of a complicated mass 
of material, takes his stand with 
the ancient Cynics, who, in phi- 
losophy, claimed fhat every man 
‘is a law unto himself’ and that 
there are no universal principles 
of ‘the good.’ But the conviction 
that broad principles and general 
laws lie beneath the operation of 
successful. agencies gradually 
grew and at last became a funda- 
mental fact in the judgment of 
bureau investigators, the bureau 
asserting that the modern cynic 
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No s:ibstance contributes more to modern radio than rubber. 


The electricity which motivates the waves could not 
be harnessed, insulated or controlled without rubber. 


There Are Over 100,000 Tire Dealers in America 


Each Is a Potential Distributor 
of Radio Equipment 


INDIA RUBBER 


For 23 years the Dominant Tire and Rubber Authority 


IS THE ONLY RUBBER JOURNAL CONTAINING A 
RADIO DEPARTMENT FOR THE TIRE MERCHANTS 


Many tire dealers already are carrying radio sets and 
parts for the convenience of their tire customers. 


WE ARE SHOWING THE OTHERS HOW THEY CAN 
INCREASE PROFITS BY DOING LIKEWISE. THEY 
ARE QUICK TO HEED THE SUGGESTION. 


We reach thousands of them every month 


NO OTHER ADVERTISING MEDIUM CAN REACH 
THIS VIRGIN FIELD FOR RADIO AS EFFECTIVELY 


It's your chance to get in on the ground floor 
where there are 100,000 potential salesmen for you. 


Write today for full data to 
THE INDIA RUBBER REVIEW COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


EDWARD S. BABCOX, Publisher 
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in agency matters is as far in the 
wrong as was his ancient brother 
in philosophy.” 

It had been usual for these local 
managers to discuss their job in 
conventions, etc., and this gave 
the cue to the bureau, for it im- 
mediately recognized that what 
was wanted was not a set of 
theories as to how a local office 
might be run, but rather the testi- 
mony of those who had actually 
done the job. The goal, there- 
fore, was to bring such testimony 
together in printed form. 

The method of collecting the 
material was to send a reporter of 
the bureau to a local office, where 
he talked with the local manager 
about the methods which had 
proved both successful and un- 
successful. It was the first time 
that most of these managers had 
ever had anyone attempt to 
analyze their problems and meth- 
ods of handling them, but as soon 
as they realized what was wanted, 
they gave their experiences with- 
out reserve. 

The collection. of the material 
took many months and its prepa- 
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ration was such a long undertak- 
ing that it was decided to publish 
a few chapters at a time, in order 
that the day would not be !onger 
postponed when the _ material 
would be available. The ciiapters 
which have just been issued cover 
the question of securing new 
salesmen or agents—where to 
look for them, how to select the 
desirable from the undesirable, 
and how to present to the new 
man the job of selling life insur- 
ance. These three chapters cover 
the questions which are vital in 
the success of any selling organ- 
ization, be it life insurance or 
anything else, and one of the most 
surprising things which the in- 
vestigation uncovered was the 
small amount of time which these 
managers spend on the matter of 
securing new men. It was shown 
that, on the average, they spent 
less than 10 per cent of their time 
on it—a clear indication of why 
so many of them complained 
that they were unable to get 
new men. 

The Manual is described as be- 
ing “more than a collection of 
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Dealers Will Use This 
indow Screen—To Sell Your Goods 


Build up your sales by really helping your dealer sell your goods— 
1se Multiplex All-Steel Window Screens! They are so different 
hey have a strong appeal to the dealer. He likes them, And, 
ses them. That is why such prominent manufacturers as Ever- 
sharp, Du Pont, Lorillard, Goodyear Tire, Parker Pen, Edison 
amp Works and dozens more include these screens in their adver- 
ising appropriation. 
{ultiplex Screens are of channel-steel construction—light, rigid, 
trong, durable—finished in baked-on enamel—joints electrically 
welded. They carry thin, inexpensive, offset, lithographed or 
printed display sheets that slide easily in and out of the channel 
rames and can be replaced as often as desired. Corrugated-board 
ller keeps the display sheets smooth. 

Details on Complete Service to Manufacturers 

and Advertising Agencies—Address Nearest Office 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CoO. 
22 North Tenth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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in charge of 
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facts i-om agencies, just as 
more than a collection 
regarding individual 
he science of botany has 
s of plant life and has 
to the. secrets of plant 
In the same way, this 
eeks to make clear the 
f agency life, and to trace 
s of agency success. Out 
of care‘ully gathered facts, pa- 
tiently tested and compared, will 
, be developed a science 
y organization and con- 
The first steps have now 
been taken.” 


WHERE TO GET NEW SALESMEN 


In the chapter dealing with the 
question, where to look for new 
men, it is stated that the best 
place of all is to secure them 
through the present salesmen—in 
other words, to have the old men 

in their friends and ac- 
quaintances. “The real question,” 
says the Manual, “is how to se- 
cure such an attitude on the part 
of the agents. Several methods 
have been tried. Some agencies 
have tried to put an urge in this 
direction by offering a financial 
reward to their agents. The com- 
monest form this has taken has 
been to give fifty dollars or $100 to 
the old agent when his new man 
has sold $50,000 or $100,000 of 
paid business. 

But there is a _ considerable 
4 of evidence that these 
ash rewards do not achieve the 

desired. The reason is 
frequently believed to be that an 
4 who will not urge his 
to come in anyway, will 
it for a small reward. 
er the reason, several 
have tried this scheme 
iven it up, though some are 
ing it. Such an experi- 
es not indicate any lack 
> in securing the assistance 
older men. The problem 
hecomes how to get them 
The solution is easy to 
hard to attain. A feel- 
lovalty to the manager and 
company must be built up 
months and years of 
2id this requires the kind 
ership in the manager 
is rare. Where such a feel- 
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cS 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


1,348,522 


Lines of carefully sifted ad- 
vertising were carried by The 
Atlanta Journal in May. 


You are sure of good com- 
pany in a real newspaper. 


Advertising in 
The Journal Sells the Goods 





—PREPARING MASKS 
OR FRISKETS 

—LAY-OUT WORK 

—GENERAL PASTING 


os 


STAINLESS—QUICK DRYING 


WILL NOT WRINKLE, CURL 
OR SHRINE, MOUNT OR BACK- 
ING SUITABLE FOR EITHER 
TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
JOINING. 


Send for free sample 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS ©2. 
1133 Broadway NY. City: 
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Advertising and 
Sales Executive 


A straight-thinking, able sell- 
ing and advertising executive 
with a real capacity for solv- 
ing difficult sales problems is 
seeking a new connection as 
Advertising or Sales Man- 
ager. His ability to produce 
effective advertising has been 
tested and proven. 


A broad experience covering 
many retail fields—drug, 
hardware and jewelry in par- 
ticular—has given him a keen 
knowledge of local and na- 
tional markets. His market- 
ing experience includes selling 
to architects and engineers. 


He is looking for broader re- 
sponsibilities and opportuni- 
ties. Splendid references and 
full particulars upon request. 
Reasonable ideas about com- 
pensation. Age 34, married. 


Address “E.,’’ Box 78, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 








Thoroughly Reliable 


and very capable, is this 





PRODUCTION 
Manager 


who ts now available 
owing to circumstances 
beyond his control. Has 


A VERY GOOD 
RECORD 


which is open to 
investigation. 











ing is thoroughly embedded in the 
men, they bring in new men as, 
matter of course without any 
particular pressure and 
feeling that they are helping tp 
build up the agency.” 

Another source for new me 
which can be made to give good 
results, if properly handled, is ad. 
vertising in daily papers. The 
chief danger is that the advertise. 
ment will not be well written 
either that it will attract too many 
men, many of them undesirable, 
or too few. The bureau states 
that the advertisement must do 
some selecting itself—that it mus 
eliminate the undesirable at the 
outset and prevent him from tak- 
ing the time of the manager by 
either calling at the office or writ- 
ing. A number of advertisements 
are given which have brought 
good results. Other matters con- 
cerning advertising which are 
covered are: the “blind” against 
the “open” advertisement, meth- 
ods of handling replies, mediums 
to be used, and the cost of adver- 
tising. On the latter point, the 
bureau was able to secure the ex- 
perience of several offices and in 
each case, the expense was almost 
identical—about twenty-five dol- 
lars for each new man actually 
secured. 

Selecting salesmen has been a 
matter which has received it 
creasing attention 
managers of all kinds in recent 
years, chiefly with a view to lo 
cating better methods than the 
old one of being dominated by the 
much discussed “hunch.” Life i 


for better selection, 

as the seriousness of the ‘ 
over” problem has increased enor- 
mously because of the large 
amount of time and money now 
expended in the training of eath 
individual agent. Furthermore, 
life insurance has been accu 
tomed since its earliest beginnings 
to study the matter of selecting 
human material since no busines 
has been more concerned with the 
proper selection of its clients. It 
matters little to most forms of 
business whether the custome 
has a certain family history of 
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A Market of 
Vast Possibilities for 


American Business 


Right here, within the 
borders of the United 
States, there are nearly 
30 millions of people that 
are not being reached by 
many American advertis- 
ers. Yet these people, the 
13,712,754 foreign born 
and their 15,694,539 
children, comprise more 
than one-fourth of our 
total population. 


The possibilities for de- 
veloping this market for 
American manufacturers 
are tremendous. Like all 
homes on “Main Street” 
these six million homes 
are potential buyers of 
all commodities that mod- 
ern science and industry 
produce. 


Do you want to sell this 
market? 


The H. L. Winer Special 


Agency has for many 


years successfully co- 
operated with American 
manufacturers, helping 
them sell their products 
through the medium of 
the American foreign lan- 
guage newspapers. 


We furnish dependable 
marketing data, based on 
authentic analyses of the 
entire field. Because of 
our intimate knowledge 
of the various racial 
groups, their customs and 
habits, we know how to 
sell them. 


Many of the leading 
American manufacturers 
are being served through 
this organization, in co- 
operation with their ad- 
vertising agencies. Their 
continued use of our ser- 
vice year after year is 
perhaps the most elo- 
quent testimonial of its 
merit. 








HL Winer Special /\fency 


154 Nassau Street, New York 
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has a certain occupation or 
whether he is of a certain height 
or weight. But it matters very 
greatly to a life insurance com- 
pany, and years of research on 
this problem of selecting clients 
have given results whose accuracy 
is beyond question. 


IMPORTANT POINTS ON SELECTING 
NEW SALESMEN 


The opinions of many man- 
agers on the important points to 
look for in selecting agents are 
given, among which the following 
are discussed carefully: age, 
height and weight, marital status, 
number of dependents, schooling, 
previous business experience, per- 
sonal appearance, industry, initia- 
tive, type of wife and her atti- 
tude, etc. 

The general question of selec- 
tion is handled under three heads 
—information secured from the 
interview, from a personal his- 
tory or application blank, and 
from other sources such as refer- 
ences, commercial reports, etc. In 
this connection, the bureau recom- 
mends the use of standard blanks 
by all managers in order that 
wide and accurate records can be 
assembled and studied. Copies of 
such blanks, prepared in the light 
of the bureau’s wide experience, 
are reproduced. 

The investigation showed that 
many managers have given only 
casual thought to the matter of 
presenting to a new man the op- 
portunities to be found in selling 
life insurance, and the Manual 
says: “Much attention has been 
paid by agents and managers to 
the ways in which the proposition 
of buying a life insurance policy 
may be presented to the prospect, 
and most agents have several 
lines of attack which they use 
with discrimination upon the 
prospects whom they canvass. But 
little attention has been paid to 
the very important matter of pre- 
senting the job of selling life in- 
surance to a likely candidate. The 
manager should have a clear idea 
of the ways he can present to a 
prospect the proposition of selling 
insurance. No one type of -ap- 
proach in selling the job can be 
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laid down as the one and only 
good way, just as no one way of 
selling an insurance policy js 
always best.” 

Many cases were found where 
men had been persuaded to enter 
the business through the oyer. 
rosy picture painted by the map. 
ager but had learned la‘er tha 
the work was hard and _ hours 
long, even though the reward was 
large for the man who succeeded, 
A timely word of caution ig ac. 
cordingly given: “At the onitset, 
we cannot place too great em 
phasis on the crying need for 
more care in handling ‘this ex. 
ceedingly difficult problem. Qp 
one hand is the natural desire of 
the manager to secure new men, 
On the other hand it is just as 
much a loss to attract.a poor man 
by a bright presentation of the 
job as it is to lose a good man by 
a poor presentation. The man- 
ager must take the responsibility 
for spending his own and his 
company’s time and effort, and he 
becomes largely responsible for 
the future of the man he hires, 
His desire to paint the picture of 
the work in glowing terms con- 
flicts with the need for telling in 
advance rather than later that the 
work is hard and hours long.” 

In the bureau’s opinion, this 
presentation of the job should 
cover several main heads—first, 
life insurance selling is a real so- 
cial service, protecting man and 
all his dependents against poyv- 
erty; second, the income of the 
life insurance agent is largely in 
his own hands, as there is scarce- 
ly any limit to the amount to bk 
made if the agent works hard 
and intelligently; third, although 
an agent is largely his own mas 
ter and “punches no time clock,” 
he should know that this very it- 
dependence is a serious tempts 
tion; fourth, despite the fact that 
there are 200,000 men selling: life 
insurance in the United States 
and. Canada, the field is very fat 
from being covered, and the new 
uses for life insurance whieh 
have been developed in_ recent 
years have made the’ opportunity 
wider than has been the case it 
the entire history of the business; 
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WHEN you used: the aan | 


“The Sky’s the Limit’ you 
did so because you wanted 
to express the idea of infinite 
possibilities—little dreaming 
that the phrase 


“The Sky’s the Limit” 


would one day become descrip- 
tive of an actual advertising 
medium. 

Today,“The Sky’s the Limit’”’ 
is no longer a fable-phrase. 
Skywriting uses the sky for 
your advertising sign-board— 
a sign- board that dramatically 
rivets the attention of millions 
on your message. 

Manufacturers of products 
enjoying a national reputation 
are invited to get in touch with © 
us. Definite facts on phenom- 
enal sales results produced by 
Skywriting are now available. 
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THE SKYWRITING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





50 East 42" Street New York. 
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Elected 
By Acclamation 


With not a single questioning voice 
the Retail Clothiers’ and Haberdashers’ Associa- 
tion of Fort Wayne, Indiana, selected 


Che News-Sentinel! 


The Ideal Medium for Talks to Men 


These home town merchants arrived at their de- 
cision in a formal meeting with NO NEWS- 
PAPER MEN PRESENT. 





There are nine advertising campaigns | 
on cigars running in Fort Wayne, 
SEVEN ARE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE | 
NEWS-SENTINEL | 





Fort Wayne, Indiana, offers 
an Evening Newspaper 
as popular with menas it is with women 


The News-Sentinel 


Indiana’s Greatest Per Capita Coverage 


..M, C. WATSON, Inc. . ALLEN -KLAPP C0. 


270 Madison Ave. 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York City. Chicago. 
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fifth, 2 manager makes a serious 
mistake if he fails to describe to 
a new man that the work is hard. 

The final chapter gives what 
are termed “Some Guides in Re- 
cruiting Agents.” Among these 
are the following, each of which 
was secured from actual field in- 
vestigation : 

“Keep looking at all times for 
new men.” 

“Have your interview with a 
new man sufficiently informal so 
that he will act naturally.” 

“Never close with a new man 
on the first interview. Be safe 
rather than sorry.” 

“Be sure to learn how he 
honestly feels in regard to the 
business.” 

“State the difficulties frankly.” 

“Be absolutely sure to see his 
wife before he secures a con- 
tract. Frequently she is the de- 
ciding and dominant factor in 
making him a success or failure.” 

Succeeding chapters deal with 
all the other problems which face 
the local manager, and the entire 
Manual is built not upon theories 
but upon practices, and not upon 
the practices of the managers ‘of 
one company but upon those of 
many companies in many different 
localities. This method, while 
wholly without precedent so far 
as the bureau knows, is doubtless 
available to many other lines of 
business through their associa- 
tions or similar groups. Any in- 
dividual business can proceed 
similarly if it can secure the co- 
operation of its officials and field 
men. 


San Antonio Advertising Club 


Elections 

Mrs. Marie Wathen was elected 
president of the San Antonio, Tex., 
Advertising Club at the recent annual 
meeting of that organization. Claude 
Aniol was elected vice-president, and 
Marion Johnson, secretary. Directors 
elected are: Jane Wood, Henry Hart, 
0. H. Mickel, Mrs. Violet Coulter, 
Jerome Harris, George Altekrause, and 
William Brockhausen. 


Elmer Crockett Dead 
Elmer Crockett, publisher of the 
South Lend, Ind., Tribune, died at that 
city last week. Mr. Crockett was eighty 


rare old. He founded the ‘Tribune in 
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WANTED 
REPRESENTATIVES 


FOR 


Cleveland 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh Paint 

Atlanta Processed 

° . ' Dis 8 

Indianapolis ‘. —_ 
and other smaller cities. 
With established successful ‘offices in all 
other major cities, this compapy desires 
to complete the national scope, of its 
sales organization by opening the above 
territories. If you are an experienced 
advertising display salesman and can: sell 
our nationally known oil-painted dfsplays 
to large and small advertisers write Op 
wire at once. Unusually liberal arrenge- 
ment—recognized leading product in 
display fleld—and real plant and organ- 
ization behind you. A real opportunity. 


DAVID A. COLEMAN CO. 

412 Liberty Central Trust Bidg., St. Louis 

Plants Benton, Iil., and Los Angelgs, Cal. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


; 
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Twelve Ways of Increas- 
ing Ability of Product 


(Continued from page 6) 
the newcomer. And radio is per- 
haps the most temperamental 
article ever conceived by the 
mind of man. 

An encouraging direction of 
increased demand is to try to 
overcome a seasonal slump. Per- 
haps the product really has the 
ability to sell the year round, but 
is prevented by a mental state on 
the part of the advertiser. Once 
makers of fur coats thought that 
August should be the dullest 
month in the year—and it was. 
Then they made up their minds 
that it should be the busiest 
month on the calendar—and so it 
is today. The importance of this 
“tanner of increasing the ability 
of the product may be gauged by 
the shrinkage of advertising 
(which is to say, selling effort) 
in the summer months. Broadly 
speaking every advertiser should 
labor unceasingly on this angle. 
Of course, no one can ever hope 
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to see a sales chart whici: will 
exhibit a perfectly straigh: mil- 
line line right across the :welye 
months, but every one can ‘ill up 
the valleys to a certain exicnt by 
forethought and well directed 
effort. 

As the ninth avenue I have list- 
ed new uses. By this I mean new 
uses within the already concuered 
field of a given product and uses 
that can be advertised without in 
any way changing the product, 
A gain here is nearly 100 per cent 
to the good. Nothing is risked in 
increased investment or manufac- 
turing cost. The most brilliant 
campaign of this kind I can re 
call is that written several years 
ago for Ivory Soap. When it be- 
gan I naturally had an idea that 
this soap was vood only for wash- 
ing the face and hands and for 
the bath. But as the list of its 
uses was unfolded I viewed it 
with ever-increasing respect. For 
instance, ever since “Ivory” and 
“Shampoo” have been synony- 
mous terms in our home. But 
has every article various unadver- 
tised uses? I suppose not every 














Mailing System For Sale 


Complete Pollard-Alling Addressing System consisting of 


2 Reliefographs. 


2 Motor-Driven Addressers. 


1 Combination Addresser for printing addresses 
on wrappers and proof from roll stock. 


3 Automatic Addressers for printing addresses on 


publication direct. 


400 reels for holding addressing plates. 


Various accessories. 


The above equipment used by Collier’s, The National 
Weekly, is now for sale due to the fact that Collier’s 
Weekly is now printed and mailed at Springfield, Ohio. 


Write for Information 


C. M. EARLEY 
Manufacturing Director, P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
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“) Word in Season” 
means to the adver- 
tis r an advertisement 
thet will be read at the 
rigit time by the right 
people. 
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A Word Flies Every- 
where, but advertisers 
like to know where their 
words fly. The best 
magazines go where 
advertisers want their 
words to go. 


In The American Golfer, the Sport Pic- 


torial, organization every one, from Grant- 


land Rice to the office cat, have been too 


busy making these two statements come 
true, as far as The American Golfer, the 


Sport Pictorial, is concerned, to do much 


shouting from the house-tops. Even now 
all The American Golfer is doing is to call 


attention to the following. 


Fewer returns, larger 
sales, and new distribu- 
tion methods necessitate a 
greatly increased print 
order for immediate is- 
sues of The American 
Golfer, the Sport Pic- 


torial 


Beginning with the July | 2th 
issue of The 


Golfer, the Sport Pictorial, 


American 


the page rate—black and 
white—will be $300. - This 
$80 in a rate increase of less 
than % for a circulation in- 


crease of over 100%. 


Watch this space for future announcements. 
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Effective with July issue 


the title of 
SPORTING LIFE MAGAZINE 
will be changed to 


Also effective with July the single 
copy price will be reduced to 10 
cents. 


Sportlife covers thoroughly evety 
popular American sport and recrea- 
tion and guarantees advertisers an 
A. B. C. net paid circulation of 
55,000 copies per month. 


Sportlife readers are live, enthu- 
siastic sportsmen, liberal spenders 
and highly receptive to products ad- 
vertised in this publication. 


Circulation is gaining steadily 
each month. 


AUGUST FORMS CLOSE JUNE 30TH 


A. W. BROWNELL, General Manager 
Advertising Headquarters 


110 West 34th Street - - New York 
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one, but there is a good deal in 
the saying that only Einstein 
could make a complete list of the 
uses to which a common hairpin 
can be put by a woman. 

The casiest suggestion to make 
when the increased ability is 
under discussion is that the maker 
re-chrisien the article—give it a 
snappy up-to-date name. This 
idea is usually sound, too, for 
who can doubt that 

Kine Tur’s Roor 

is a better title than Freyling- 
hansen, Baumgarten & Co’s Roof- 
ing No. 3682. The gratifying ex- 
perience of various candy makers 
who have invented lively names 
for their products are proof di- 
rectly to the point. But names 
alone will never win the battle, 
as witness the history of break- 
fast foods. Closely following 
comes the idea of a clever slogan. 
Something good-natured and 
technical is hard to excel, such a 
line, for instance, as 

HoLttanp FurNACES 

MaKe WaArRM FRIENDS 

The end to be sought here is 
spontaneity. A forced name or 
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an academic catch line instead of 
a benefit are a handicap. 
Creating a fashion is the bright 
day-dream of every advertiser of 
large vision. “Oh!” says the 
yeast manufacturer. “If only the 
human race would eat yeast three 
times a day!” But in sporting 
parlance it is such a long shot 
that very seldom indeed does a 
single advertiser wrestle long 
with the problem. I mean seri- 
ously, and in the way of investing 
money in advertising. Of course 
every maker of mole traps will 
tell you that the public demands 
them in increasing numbers; and 
every weaver of canton crepe will 
tell you that crepe is the coming 
fabric, etc., etc. But to set about 
seriously to influence the habits 
of the general public is a colossal 
undertaking. Advertisers say 
wistfully, “If you can teach a na- 
tion to chew gum surely you can 
teach it to eat marmalade.” 
But that is as far as it goes for 
individuals. With associations it 
is another matter and one of the 
most gratifying signs of the times , 
is the group advertising of raisins, 














DVERTISING MANAGER 


You value correct layout, attractive lettering, white 


space, and demand qualities in your advertising, 

but have you given serious ht to the most per- 

sonal form of Business Advertising: the Letterhead. 

Your busi Stationery carries important messages 

and the signatures of the big men in your company. 
Can your letterhead bear this responsibility? 


ALES MANAGER 
Business stationery as we produce it will effectively 
represent your company products, any im- 
portant letters are mailed from your offices every day 
to sell, collect, adjust, mgr eee” hig Pre re 
rospects. i i 
hein fot ii soars Lthantnticheluel sinetel 
business stationery builds business. 





Send for samples and prices naming quantity in the engraved 
or lithographed process, attaching layout from which we can 
estimate. We extend direct factory service. 


MORRISON Fine Arts Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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It Gets 
Attention 


ESULTS from your 
direct advertising are 

in proportion to the num- 
ber of readers it attracts. 


Profit, as other advertisers 
are doing, by the experience 
of the Sunday papers, and 
use Artgravure Pictorial 
Printing. 

Our booklet tells you 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


* ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORI. CLEVELAND 
406 WEST 31°ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gained 7,249 
Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six 


Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 


a. P . 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Aves Calesso. ' 
A._J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 

Francisco, Calif. 
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oranges, walnuts, logs, brick, cop. 
per and a hundred other staples 
deserving of a greater -narket 
There are interesting records of 
setting styles always in the air jp 
Paris, but the work is practically 
all_of the press-agent va ciety, 

Finally the method of atiack on 
the sales resistance of the public 
involving a new method of offer. 
ing the goods brings up many an 
interesting question. Small won- 
der that thousands of advertisers 
have scanned closely the plans of 
the Fuller Brush Co., and other 
pioneers. And when we see ina 
drug store window the Dr. West 
tooth-brush being engraved with 
our name we try to adapt some 
such radical idea to many another 
line. Thousands of saxophones 
have been sold by means of a 
“Free Lesson” scheme; hundreds 
of thousands of vacuum cleaners 
and washing machines by means 
of a modern variant of the old 
sewing machine proposition; and 
in every product there is probably 
a latent factor that only awaits 
the touch of genius. Here, if we 
may digress for a single moment, 
let me record the most extraord- 
nary attempt to find a new angle 
for presenting a product that it 
has ever been my good fortune to 
see. I found it in a South Bend 
newspaper. It read as follows: 

Tuts 1s MorHer’s Day. 
Give Her A ToMBSTONE 

As an exceedingly successful 
adaptation of a drive along new 
presentation line where the men- 
tal view rather than the physical 
aspect has been made to securt 
public favor, witness the Hudson 
and Essex feature: 

CrLosep Car Comrort 
AND AT 
Oren Car. Price 

In conclusion may I advance 
the thought that in assessing the 
value of the foregoing analysis 
we remember the very human 
trait-of undertaking the advertis- 
ing before the product is in con- 
plete readiness, or at least before 
the selling plans have been cart- 
fully tried out. The step from 
the determination to advertise to 
the inauguration of the adverts 
ing campaign should be a slow 
and laborious one. Yet in prac 
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Comedy in America” 


Best 


3 Dllege Hum attrites 


The Coast of Africa 


WE CAN PROVE THESE 
FACTS 


Monthly purchasers of Bumar 
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Build Sales by Following 


Vacationists to New England 


New England is getting ready to handle the greatest number of 
tourists, campers and vacationists that ever visited her wonderful 
playgrounds. 


Last year over 600,000 tourists visited the State of Maine alone 
and left beind $45,000,000 in exchange for merchandise they 
bought on their trip, according to a recent report of the State of 
Maine Publicity Bureau. Similar conditions prevailed in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. And the 1924 tourist figures in each of these States are 
expected to surpass all previous records. 
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Will your summer sales figures for New England make new records 
this year? Is your merchandise following this record-breaking 
army of easy-spending consumers? . Practically everything in the 
line of food, toilet articles, smoking tobacco and accessories, cam- 
eras and films, phonograph records, wearing apparel for men, 
women and children, sporting goods; in fact, any commodity that 
is needed in everyday life will be purchased to keep ae pleasure. 
seekers happy and contented. 


Will you get your share of this profitable business? An adver- 
tising campaign begun now in these New England newspapers will 
help you to get complete distribution and to establish new records 
in this territory. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 11,410 P. O. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16, 627 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. {’recuny 
Daily Circulation 32, 425 A.B.C.—2c copy 


Population 121,217, ‘with suburbs 160,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 21,154 P. O. 

Member A. B. 

Population 43, 697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 64, 783 A.B. C.—2c co copy 
Population 129,563, ‘with suburbs 425,000 
WORCESTER, MASS. Gazerte 
Daily Circulation 83,086 A. B. 
Population 193,666, with vm ba bg 350,000 
PAW TUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 25, Pg A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 140, 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation "46, 730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 40,106 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (rening) 
Daily Cir. over 11 341 A . B, C.—3ec copy 
Population 25, 688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 27, 792 

Member A. B. C, 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BROCKTON, MASS., arp 
Daily Circulation 22,393 O.—2c copy 
Population 71,000, with pe 100,000 
MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Net paid Cir. 7,255 ys B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37, 739, with suburbs 60,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE rr 
Daily Circulation 12,693 A. B. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


EACH OF THE NEWsPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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often a hasty move. A 
ke the amount to be 
is given exhaustive study, 
essential is often based 
ion or hearsay. There- 
:; tabulation even if very 
and capable of much 
clearer xposition, may function 
as a brake, at a time when a 
brake niay be the thing that is 
most needed. Furthermore, 
greater confidence in an adver- 
ising campaign should result 
when every angle has been the 
subject of discussion, and perhaps 
experiment. 
The ratio between the various 
easurements of advertising from 
e standard of importance, must 
ontinuc to be almost entirely a 
matter of opinion. One man’s 
judgment is about as good as 
Each man’s natural 
efficiency at once in- 
fluences his idea. Every product 
sa law unto itself. But all these 
Avenues are important, and may 
There is a 


“Precept upon precept, 

Line upon line, 

Here a little, there a little.” 
Isaiah here expressed most 
praphically a basic condition for 


Edgar S. Bronson Dead 


Edgar S. Bronson, publisher of the 
1 Reno, Okla., American, died at his 
jome in that city on June 6 at the 
ge of sixty-five. He was elected 
resident of the National Editorial As- 
ociation at its recent Oklahoma City 
onvention. He also had just been 
lected president of ‘the Oklahoma 
ress Association. At one time he 
wned and published the Trenton, Mo., 
mes, 


Investment Bankers Appoint 
Thornton Purkis 


J. L, Goad & Company, Ltd., To- 
onto, investment bankers, have placed 
heir advertising account with Thornton 
urkis, Toronto advertising agent. A 

a newspapers is be- 


} Harison, formerly with 
he Elsincer Press, New York. has 
ined the sales staff of the Grolier 

t Press, Ine., also of that city. 
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Summer Copy Pays 
especially well 
in the 


PortlandExpress 


because Portland is the center of a large 
summer resort section numbering over 
75,000 who depend upon Portland stores 
to furnish their needs. 


In Portland’s immediate trading 
zone the Express has by far the 
largest circulation. 


The Evening Express 


in addition to its regular delivery ser- 
vice, covers all of the resorts in the 
Portland district, giving these Summer 
residents the benefit of an up-to-date 
daily paper. 


Portland Express and 
Sunday Telegram 


Portland, Maine 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 

















Sales to 
Department 
Stores increased ; 
Selling Expense 
decreased 


UR field sales organi- 

zation of 50 men will 
sell your product to every 
department store buyer in 
the country at a minimum 
of expense. 


They know the trade. 
They are on the ground. 
They are selling new lines 
to department store buy- 
ers constantly. 

Write for details to 

HENRY F. SAMSTAG, Pres. 


SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS. 
1200 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Breaking Alfred P. Sloan, 


president of the 
age : General Motors 


Corporation, said 
Profits the other day 
that the automobile industry 
would soon recover from the 
mild slump in which it is plunged 
at present. He declared that the 
business the industry is doing to- 
day is really satisfactory, but that 
it is not up to expectations, be- 
cause of an unfortunate habit 
which automobile men have 
adopted. 

In explaining this habit Mr. 
Sloan stated: “One of the big 
troubles in the automobile busi- 
ness is that dealers and manufac- 
turers all have the habit of ex- 
pecting business every year to be 
far in excess of that of the pre- 
ceding year,” 

That trouble exists in all lines. 
We are sick and tired of hearing 
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that business is bad or is slipping 
simply because a record is not be. 
ing broken. It is impossible for 
a business always to be surpassing 
its peak achievements. Neither 
is it possible for an individu 
salesman to be continually break. 
ing his own records. 

This prevailing idea in >usines 
that a company must inc: ease its 
sales every year is the cause of 
the senseless scramble for volume 
that is going on in so many indus. 
tries. The demand that is mate 
on sales organizations tliat they 
beat last year’s record is a princ- 
pal cause of price-cutting, dis- 
count-selling, free deals, 
concessions, commercial bribery 
and one-hundred-and-one other 
trade evils that are constantly har; 
assing business. It is also one 
of the causes of rumors that 
sometimes start a i 
When a selling organization finds 
it is falling under its previow 
high-water mark, it is likely to 
get into a psychological funk. It 
communicates its pessimism to 
others. Orders are canceled, em- 
ployees are laid off and the firs 
thing you know there is a depres- 
sion, although there is really not 


every year in order to do a profi- 
able business. An athlete may bk 
an excellent track runner for 
years and never surpass the ret: 
ord he achieved early in his « 
reer. In fact a business may often 
be conducted more profitably at 

lower volume. Record sales a: 
tained through frenzied methods 
are rarely profitable. The sheer 
necessity of having to beat a peak 
leads 

= ? 

to a scale of operations that insit- 
iously eats into the profit account, 


ivi 
a tece noble and ovet 
worked worl 

Life like some 

who has given the best to il 
business or to the public, puts! 

too much overtime duty, . 
quietly passes out. Many write 
are asserting that the word “s 
vice” .has been thus overwork 
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and has ceased to have any posi- 
tive meaning. 

The trouble seems to be, not 
that the act itself is overworked, 
but that it has become sort of an 
omnibus word, meaning little or 
nothinc, depending upon the per- 
son using it. i 

Service may mean one thing to 
a merchant running a Main Street 
store in a small town and a 
totally different thing to the 
manufacturer with a force of 
trained experts always at the dis- 
posal of customers to make the 
product they have bought give the 
greatest possible satisfaction in 
use. In order to make the over- 
worked word have a more tangi- 
ble meaning several manufac- 
turers have adopted the plan of 
issuing a definite service code. 
Just as many sales manuals are 
made up of the best possible an- 
swers to standardized sales ob- 
jections, so these service codes 
are compiled from the same gen- 
eral source. The things done by 
the best distributors to make cus- 
tomers pleased with the sort of 
treatment they receive; a list of 
the actual uses for the product; 
just what the buyer should expect 
from the salesman who sold him 
in the way of helpful advice, and 
things which may be expected by 
the purchaser at the store, in the 
factory or home are listed in defi- 
nite order. 

This simple plan of a service 
code, set down in black and white 
takes the word out of the general 
class and gives it a specific mean- 
ing. The word alone without 
proof or definite description is 
like a pair of cymbal players 
without the harmony of the band. 

With a code the overworked 
word again takes on definite and 
valuable meaning: 

Men Are Did you ever 


ask a bookkeeper 
Greater Than what he really 


Merchandise nows about the 
figures he enters in the book? Or 
did you ever get into conversa- 
tion with the average clerk behind 
the counter just to see how much 
he can tell you about the products 
he is there to sell? The next time 
you go into the subway ask the 
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ticket chopper about the opera- 
tions of the signal system which 
controls the moving trains, just 
to learn how deep is his interest 
in his job. 

Those who have done such 
things know that the average man 
cafes little for the mysteries 
which surround the work he does. 
This type of individual turns a 
treadmill, grinding out the min- 
utes, hours and years. He has a 
restricted viewpoint, bounded by 
his own wire cage and he never 
gets out until someone or some- 
thing breaks the barrier for him. 

This is the kind of viewpoint 
which turns work into drudgery. 
It is possessed by countless sales- 
men and is one of the reasons 
why so many of them are half- 
raters. 

In a recent issue of Printers’ 
InK the traveling school system 
of the Toledo Scale Company was 
explained. While the fundamental 
purpose of this school is to teach 
the men all they ought to know 
about Toledo scales, there is a 
deeper purpose and that is to 
widen the men’s horizons and re- 
move the barriers holding in their 
thoughts. The influence of the 
school is gradually changing the 
men from ordinary salesmen into 
experts on weighing problems. 
The treadmill variety of work is 
giving way to the scientific appli- 
cation of accurate knowledge. 
The school is helping the men to 
enter a broader mental world. 
Naturally more scales will be sold 
per man. 

Men are greater than merchan- 
dise and a wise sales manager will 
look to it that he spends most of 
his time in develoning the minds 
of his men so that those great 
qualities which all possess to some 
degree are given a chance to grow 
and expand and become useful. 
It will then be much easier to 
manage the merchandise. 


Wasn't it Thom- 
as Jefferson who 
advised  worri- 


Imaginary 

Problems 
some persons to list all the thi 
that worry them and then to wait 
and see how few of them ever 


happen? 
This would be a good thing for 
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business men to do. Most execu- 
tives waste much time in toiling 
over prospective or imaginary 
problems they never have to meet. 
Certainly most competitive prob- 
lems turn out this way. 

Take Philadelphia as an ex- 
ample. It is regarded as the most 
peculiar grocery market in the 
world. The extraordinary situa- 
tion that exists there has been the 
cause of untold anxiety in the 
food trades for the last twenty 
years, and yet nowhere in this 
country do we find such bright 
evidence of the ability of com- 
petitive distributing systems to 
thrive side by side as we do in 
Philadelphia. 

It was in this city that the gro- 
cery chains first made their great- 
est headway. So true is this that 
at one time it was supposed the 
chains so dominated the city that 
they had almost eliminated inde- 
pendent competition. But this 
was only a supposition. For to- 
day in few large cities are inde- 
pendent grocers in so strong a 
position as in Philadelphia, de- 


spite the success of the chains. 
Philadelphia is the home of co- 


operation among independent 
grocers. Nearly all of the good 
independents in the city are mem- 
bers of either the Girard Grocery 
Company or of the Frankfort 
Grocers Association, and through 
these bodies do their buying co- 
operatively. 

Now you would imagine that 
would about eliminate the oppor- 
tunity for the wholesale grocer, 
wouldn’t you? With one section 
of the grocery trade dominated 
by the chains and the other by the 
independent associations, you 
would think there wouldn’t be 
any one left to whom the whole- 
salers could sell. Nevertheless, 
there are several successful gro- 
cery jobbers in Philadelphia. Not 
only that—there is a specie of 
grocery wholesaler in that city that 
has not been able to thrive else- 
where’ to any extent. We refer to 
the grocery jobber who sells en- 
tirély through catalogue. We be- 
lieve there are two jobbers there 
who have built up their businesses 
in that way. 

What is the explanation? The 
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independents are succeeding hg. 
cause they are fighting the chain 
system with its own weapon— 
organization. The catalogue job. 
bers are succeeding because their 
economy sales appeal suits the 
local trade situation. The inde. 
pendent wholesalers are succeed- 
ing because they have found an 
opportunity for  salesmianship, 
Grocers who buy from catalogues 
and who order through their as- 
sociation, buy only the necessities, 
They forget to order the special- 
ties and the deals until the whole- 
saler’s salesmen come along to 
tempt them. Besides the grocers’ 
own associations are rather arbi- 
trary with members. Deliveries 
are infrequent. Service is at a 
minimum. 

So the salesmen profit by the 
oversights and inconveniences of 
competing distributing systems. 
All systems are prosperous. Each 
is getting a different kind of 
business. 


Public Utilities Urged to 


Support Vigilance Committee 

What is the effect on the public 
utilities of the country of the great 
losses suffered by the general ea 
through the purchase of fraudulent 
securities? ey are deprived not 
only of their share of the savings 
with which they might expand their 
community activities but they also are 
handicapped with the loss of public 
faith in investments. This problem 
and its consequences were brought to 
the attention of the delegates to the 
convention of the National Electric Light 
Association, which recently was held at 
Atlantic City by Henry_ L. Doherty 
of Henry L. Doherty & Company. 

Mr. Doherty, who is a member of 
the Vigilance Committee of the Asso 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
urged the pubic utility industry to 
get behind the Vigilance Committee in 
its war on those who rob the small 
investor of his savings. He explained 
that the primary object of the Vigilance 
Committee was to prevent fraud rather 
than simply to investigate after fraud 
is evident. 


Honor Cleveland Publishers 

John A.’ Penton, chairman of the 
Penton Publishing Compas , Cleveland; 
A. O. Backert and Charles J. Stark, 
president and vice-president, respec 
tively, of the same company, were 
guests of honor at a dinner recently 
tendered to the business press # 
St. Louis by Festus J. Wade, < 
dent, Mercantile Trust Company, 0 the 
latter city. The dinner was attend 
by executives of the banks, railroads 
and leading industries of St. Louis. 
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Good Business Insurance 


THE man of tomorrow is the Scout of today. 
You know him. He is the up-and-coming boy 
in every community, the boy who is preparing 
himself for the obligations of citizenship by assum- 
ing the responsibilities of today. 


He is getting his training by following the Scout 
Program. It means hard work and real sacrifice 
for every boy who undertakes it. 


This boy is the man of tomorrow—the man on 
whom your business will depend. Right now is 
the time to get him acquainted with your name 
and what it stands for. To be sure of him to- 
morrow, you must advertise to him today. 


You believe in insuring yourself against all possible 
business contingencies. Carry this one step further 
and make sure of your future customer by selling 
him today and then keeping him sold. 


This is double business insurance because these 
boys are old enough to be buying factors right now. 


Boys3LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 


Published by Boy Scouts of America 
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_ The advertising of 

the Victor Talking Machine 

Company is handled by F. Wallis 
Armstrong Company. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
individuals who read PRINTERS’ INK 
and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MonTHLY 
F. K. Dolbeer Sales Manager 
E. J. Dingley Assistant Sales Manager 
C. Lloyd Egner Manager Traveling Dept. 


O. L, May Assistant Manager 
Traveling Department 


B. L. Aldridge Manager Machine Order Deft. 
Ernest John Manager Advertising Dept. 


Information furnished by the Victor Talking Machine Company 
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| hnity-Fair Silk Alls 


“Printers INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy are circulated by having a slip 
attached to them, giving the names of 
the executives and providing a space for 
checking off the names of the publications 
which are passed along to the next man on 
the list. There is also a column for indi- 
cating any special articles that might be of 
interest to any executive. After the pub- 
lications have been all around, they are 
filed in our advertising department for 
general reference, and I might add that 
we frequently refer to Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonrtTHLy.” 


Assistkat Sales Mamger 


VANITY FAIR SIIK MILLS 


RepyBonre YenorR Thwct, Bo, ine: 


Neh 


“The Printers’ INK Publications are 
passed on through our Sales and Advertis- 
ing Staffs and all articles that are beneficial 
to our field organization are copied and 
mailed to them. 

“IT might add that the Printers’ INK 
Publications certainly get some real con- 
structive material together. I do not know 
. a magazine that has so much value be- 

ind it.” 


Gene 











PRINTERS’ INK 


TheTruth 


About Radio 
Advertising 


According to Printers’ 
Ink for the first five 
months of 1924 RADIO 
DIGEST (only two years 
old) carried— 


199,088 


Agate Lines 
Exclusive of Pub- 
lisher’s Advertising 


Magazine A (five years 
old) carried only 211,848 
agate lines. 





Watch Us Grow Into 
LEADERSHIP 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 
LUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
sive of publishers’ own adver- 





TRAVEL 


tising) 
Standard Size 

_ Pages 
Harpe: 110 
Review 101 
World's 97 
Atlant 95 
Scribner’s 91 
Century 45 
Current Opinion 38 
Everybody’s 30 
St. Nic 26 
Street & Smith Comb.... 25 
Our World 25 
Munsey’s 20 
Wide World.. 17 
Blue Book 16 
Bookman 16 
McClure’s 13 


American 

True Story 
Cosmopolitan 
True Romances 


Physical Culture 
Photoplay 
American 
Sunset 
Motion Picture Magazine 
Boys’ 
Hearst’s International. . 
True Confessions 
Success 
Asia 
Elks Magazine 
Picture Play 
Real Life 
Screenland 
Metropolitan 
Boys’ Magazine 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns 

Vogue (2 issues) 557 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. 504 
Good Housekeeping.... 456 
Harper’s Bazar 329 
Woman’s Home Comp... 296 
Pictorial Review 251 
McCall’s 194 
Delineator 165 
Designer 143 
Hollands 103 
Modern Priscilla 98 
Woman's World..... — 71 
People’s Home Journal 66 


Lines 
24,752 
22,823 
21,728 
21,469 
20,540 
10,136 

8,525 

6,902 

5,824 

5,735 

5,713 

4,676 

3,989 

3,784 

3,736 

2,968 


Lines 
47,860 
42,081 
31,522 
31,441 
31,035 
24,818 
22,022 
20,915 
16,087 
15,315 
13,576 
12,395 
11,650 
10,491 

9,729 

9,257 

8,009 

6,489 

6,202 

5,620 

3,505 


Lines 
88,075 
85,706 
65,343 
55,279 
50,368 
50,344 
33,097 
28,053 
24,340 
19,480 
16,754 
12,077 
11,260 








in $ood company 
via FORBES 


You will travel in good com- 
pany to the executive market 
of America via the advertis- 
ing pages of Forbes. You 
will have the following 
business leaders as_ fellow 
travellers: 


In the May 24th issue, besides 
the regulars, the following 
made a special trip to the 
Electric Light and Power 
Industry : 


The American Gas Company 

W. 8. Barstow & Company, Inc. 
Bonner, Brooks & Co. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Company 
Electric Bond & Share Company 
Albert Emanuel Company, Inc. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., Inc. 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation 
Kelsey, Brewer & Co. 

The Longview Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Port of Newark 

Pynchon & Co, 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
The United Light and Power Co. 
Utility Securities Company 


—to be continued. 
When are you going to get 
aboard? 


Write for rates 
and accommodations 


Member of A. B. C. 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Eastern Manager 
FRANK H, BURNS 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 

Western 


Manager 
H. S. IRVING 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
Financial Advertising Manager 


EDWIN V. DANNENBERG. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut’s Largest City 





Supremacy! 
of the 


“Register” 








New Haven 


For entire year of 1923 the 
Register carried over Four 
Million Lines more advertising 
than the next nearest paper. 
Register Leads in Local, National 
and Classified advertising. . 





1. Larger Circulation than any 
TWO other New Haven papers 
Combined! 


More than 40,00C people, every night, 
now BUY the “Register.” 


Register’s City Circulation alone is 
greater by many thousands than the 
ENTIRE circulation of any other New 
Haven paper. 


2. CONCENTRATED 


wholly within New Haven’'s 








almost 








immediate trading zone. 





Ninety-two per cent of the Register’s 
circulation is within 10 miles of New 
Haven City Hall. Nearly every copy 
tells on New Haven trade! 


3. Lowest rate per thousand of 





any New Haven paper. 





Register’s rates have been and still are 
the lowest of any paper in its field with- 
out taking into account the greater re- 
sult-producing quality of Register’s 
advertising space. 


RNew Baven Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticat’s Largest City 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
“ Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago 
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" 1 /@éluimn: Ling 

Fashionable Dress 54 9,269 
Farmer’s Wife 46 9,215 
Needlecraft 8,458 
Child Life 7,264 
People’s Popular Monthly 6,579 
Mother’s-Home Life.... 5,760 
Today’s Housewife 5,759 
The Household 4,728 
Mess.of Sacred Heart (Pg) 3,836 

GENERAL AND CLASS 

Columns Lines 


127,268 
77,110 


74,141 
49,380 
47,49 
36,021 
33,993 
33,068 
31,568 
28,894 
27,253 
25,777 
22,875 
21,863 
20,496 
18,878 
17,915 
17,575 
16,919 
16,023 
15,76) 
14,632 
13,830 
13,642 


13,430 
12,603 


The Spur 
House & 


Town & Country (2 is.) 441 
Country Life ; 293 
Vanity Fair 302 
Radio News 245 
Field & Stream 237 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 147 
System 220 
House Beautiful 187 
Popular Science Monthly 190 
Outers’ Recreation 180 
Nation’s Business 155 
Normal Instructor 128 
Arts & Decoration 122 
Outdoor Life 132 
Science & Invention.... 122 
Popular Radio (Pg.)... 78 
Radio 115 
Scientific American... . 
Theatre 

National Sportsman... . 
World Traveler 

International Studio... 


Business 

Forest & Stream 
Garden Magazine 
Rotarian 

Extension Magazine.... 
Association Men 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 
Maclean’s (2 May is.).. 341 59,78 
Canadian Home Journal 161 28,177 
West. Home Mo. (May) 153 27,600 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 123 17,59 
Canadian Mag 71 9,960 

MAY WEEKLIES 
Columns Lines 
82,474 


May 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post 485 
Literary Digest 135 20,632 
American Wrekly.... 60 16,512 
Collier’s 52 8,88 
Radio Digest 46 
Outlook 44 
Life 37 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 24 
Youth’s Companion.. 18 














2, yay 


Lines 
9,260 
9,215 
8,458 


6,579 
5,760 
5,759 
4,78 
3,836 


5 Lines 
127,268 
77,110 
74,141 
49,380 
47,749 
36,021 
33,993 
33,068 
31,568 
28,894 
27,253 
25,777 
22,875 
21,863 
20,496 
18,878 
17,975 
17,575 
16,919 
16,023 
15,767 
14,632 
13,830 
13,642 
13,430 
12,603 


11,095 
9,277 
8,839 
8,508 
7,204 


s; Lines 
59,780 
28,177 
27,600 
17,599 

9,960 


s Lines 
82,474 
20,632 
16,512 

8,884 
8,648 
6,341 
5,307 
5,316 
318 








June 
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By This Sign You Will Know Them 


Announcing 


Physical Culture’s New 
Health Food Directory 


A true health food must have more than purity 
to commend it. For pure foods may also be 
poor foods. Foods should be selected on the 
ir not only of purity but also of nutritional 
value. 


This is the basis on which foods are rated in 
PHYSICAL CULTURE’S new Health Food 
Directory, which tells exactly what foods to 
eat to accomplish definite ends—to increase 
vitality, to add weight or promote growth, to 
reduce weight, to provide energy, or to cure 
constipation. 


In connection with the publication of this di- 
rectory certificates will be awarded to any 
food product which can be un ifiedly rec- 
ommended as a true health food and the Phy- 
sical Culture Seal of Approval shown above 
may be used in all advertising of that food. 


Additional details of the plan will be sent 
upon request. 


Physical 


Culture 


Macfadden Building, 1926 Broadway, New York 
‘hicago Boston Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Columns Lines May 29-81 Columns Line 
Christian Herald..... 18 3,123 Saturday Evening Post 373 63,491 
American Legion W’kly 21 3,112 Literary Digest...... 51 7,266 
Churchman .......... 21 =. 2,993 ok ae 38 6.621 
SRMMNE gion spon,<sicase:s 16 2,310 Radio Digest......... 29 5,628 
DUNE Sandeesecs sss 14 2,093 MR mscviewsbaerdeds 22 3am 
New Republic........ 10 1,764 Christian Herald...... 18 3,196 
Woman’s Weekly..... 9 1,614 Youth’s Companion... 9 1.656 
May 8-14 Columns Lines, Churchman .......... 9 1.466 
Saturday Evening Post 556 94,672 Argosy-All-Story (Pg). 5 1324 
Literary Digest..:.... 115 17,539 BND ded ode ccceuckn 4 6D 
American Weekly.... 54 14,883 American Legion W’kly 2 393 
PORE o.iescedieeeVes 77. ~—s: 111,739 Total 
IEW acncin tice 66 11,270 6 tals for May Columns Lines 
Radio Digest......... 42 7,950 Saturday Evening Post 2,383 405,179 
MEE isc ckevinnv' 41 5,946 [Literary Digest....... 536 81,60 
SRE .. «= 40——«5,793 American Weekly. .... 225 61,831 
Christian Herald..... 20 3,434 «Ss «Cllier’s ............. 239 40,645 
Woman’s Weekly..... 15 2,865 Radio Digest......... 199 3742 
Churchman .......... 20. 2,815 Forbes .............. 199 30,389 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 12 2,688 ES Fe ee ee 177 25,367 
Youth’s Companion... 14 2,483 Outlook tt teens eeens 173 .24,77) 
ens a eR 15 2,169 Christian Herald..... 99 16,949 
American Legion W’kly 12 1,785 Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 61 = 13,745 
New Republic........ 9 1,323 Youth’s Companion... 68 — 11,656 
Independent ......... 9 1,287 Churchman .......... 80 11,316 
Oe aa CIR 7 1,118 American Legion W’kly 64 9,279 
May 15-21 Columns Lines Woman’s Weekly..... 48 = 8,802 
Saturday Evening Post 508 86,439 Nation ...........4. 59 8,364 
Literary Digest....... 141 21,428 Judge ..... peeeevesie 49 7,046 
American Weekly..... 60 16,549 New Republic........ 395,843 
INN 5 ds. + cns0an0 48 98,279 ‘Independent ......... 142,044 
Radio Digest......... 40 7,510 
San” on ceva paseense® 47 6,793 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
a 37 5,383 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Christian Herald..... 28 4,839 FICATIONS 
American Legion W’kly 19 2,806 Columns Lines 
Churchman ......... 15 2,228 1.The Spur (2 issues) 757 127,268 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 9 2,220 2. Vogue (2 issues).... 557 88,075 
WER osasvecdecd 15 2,205 3.Ladies’ Home Journal 504 85,706 
Youth’s Companion... 11 2,025 4.House & Garden.... 488 77,110 
Judge ...ccsscvcesas 12 1,730 5.Town & Country(2 is.) 441 74,141 
New Republic........ 9 1,323 6.Good Housekeeping... 456 65,343 
May 22-28 Columns Lines 7.Maclean’s (2 May is.) 341 59,780 
Saturday Evening Post 459 78,103 8.Harper’s Bazar...... 329 55,279 
Forbes occ cdisse codices 122 = 18,650 9.Woman’s Home Com. 296 50,368 
Literary Digest....... 93 14,237  10.Pictorial Review..... 251 50,344 
American Weekly..... 50 13,887 11.Country Life....... 293 49,380 
Radio Digest......... 41 7,688 12.American .......... 334 47,860 
Outlook .......0ee0 49 7,101 13.Vanity Fair........ 302 47,749 
Collier’s ....e.ececeee 32 5,591 14.True Story......... 294 42,081 
Woman’s Weekly..... 24 4,323 15.Radio News......... 245 36,021 
TOMES: cad dinates 99-s08006 29 4,202 16.Field & Stream..... 237 = 33,993 
Christian Herald..... 13 2,357. ..17.MeCall’s .........5. 194 33,097 
Youth’s Companion... 13 2,343 18.Pop. Mechanics (Pg) 147 33,068 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 9 2,137 19.System. ........-.+% 220 31,568 
Churchman .......... 13 1,914  20.Cosmopolitan ....... 220 ~=31,522 
Nation .....-.seceeee 12 1,680 21.True Romances...... 219 31,441 
Judge ...sseceereees 10 1,493 22.Red Book........... 217 ~=—:31, 085 E 
New Republic.......- 9 1,433 23.House Beautiful..... 187 28,89 
American Legion W’kly ‘© 8 1,174. 24.Canadian Home Jou’l 161 28,177 
Independent ....-+++++ 5 757. 25.Delineator .......++ 165 28,053 = 
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Ourselves As Others See Us 


HEN we announced four little prizes for 

helpful appreciations of Current Opinion we 
had no idea what a tidal wave of commendation 
would billow in and buoy up our self-esteem. Hun- 
dreds of letters have fluttered into the Editorial 
Offices, bearing messages of good-will. Most of 
them—and this is significant—disclaim any desire to 
compete for the prizes. They are merely taking 
this occasion to express their gratitude for the in- 
formation, inspiration and entertainment they have 
derived from Current Opinion. 


ST EMEA, 


sueeteermes 


These appreciations come from every State in the 
Union, from Hawaii, the Philippines, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Panama, Mexico, Alaska, Newfoundland, 
North Ireland, and even from far off Norway. 
They commend every aspect of the magazine—con- 
tents, indexing, typography, illustrations, quality of 
paper—and ADVERTISEMENTS. They con- 
gratulate us on our advertisements, and refer to 
manifold purchases made through reading the adver- 
tising pages of Current Opinion. 





Gathered into a big Scrap Book these letters are 
soon to be on display in our offices. Even so much 
as a glance at their enthusiastic contents should con- 
vince anybody who needs convincing that:—In over 
100,000 cultured, enlightened, prosperous homes, 
more than 100,000 American families will discuss 
your product with a prejudice in its favor, if they 
see it advertised in Current Opinion. 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


CurreENT OPINION 


ROMEYN B. SCRIBNER ARTHUR W. KOHLER 

Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
50 West 47th Street 30 North Michigan Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JUNE ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 
924 
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1923 1922 1921 
Maclean’s (2 May issues)..... 59,780 50,828 46,887 41,558 
ii A SE ae RE le 47,860 47,586 39,165 35,138 
er ee 31,035 29,948 31,439 29,342 
Cosmopolitan ........ rer eS 31,522 24,947 24,561 24,266 
mepeee) Calture ......50000 24,818 26,107 29,339 3,385 
Review of Reviews ......... 22,823 25,286 24,206 27,741 
OS Ee eee -. wanes 24,164 21,255 26,026 
World’s Work .... oo 1 ae 23,007 22,914 26,432 
Atlantic Monthly 21,469 22,802 21,178 24,175 
Scribner’s ...... - 20,540 19,628 18,368 20,132 
Photoplay 22,022 20,878 19,330 15,720 
American Boy .. 20,915 7,60 18,200 17,468 
| Free - 16,087 18,762 13,338 19,563 
Motion Picture Magazine. 15,315 15,227 14,940 14,245 
ee see «+ 10,136 14,924 12,562 16,016 
Boys’ Life 13,576 10,766 11,740 11,850 
Hearst’s International ....... *12,395 *13,118 11,479 10,031 
I ois decreas absie+ ene *5,620 *11,319 *12,121 5,475 
SS SEE re ee ere *2,968 *6,221 *8,437 14,658 
Sracpemt Opinion ....6....ccccss 8,525 10,136 7,593 4,742 
eae > 5,824 5,930 6,958 6,900 
Boys’ Magazine ............ 3,505 4,807 5,032 6,169 
i SRE ea | 4,676 4,982 2,827 6,197 
SR Cee *6, 902 *4,603 *1,633 4,691 
*New size. 454,793 425,502 441,920 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) ........... 88,075 87,014 66,483 67,366 
Ladies’ Home Journal ........ 85,706 81,320 72,229 301 
Good Housekeeping er ee 65,343 60, "375 43,988 39,212 
ee a eee 55,279 46,896 42,160 37,982 
Woman’s Home Companion. . 50,368 44,218 5735 31,694 
Pictorial Review ............ 50,344 47,503 33,420 25,073 
8 a ae eee *33,097 37,137 20,442 24,060 
SES gov vais Siva bese 28,053 30,121 21,292 26,025 
ge pestgnes & Woman’s Mag.. 24,340 22,980 17,434 21,007 
Modern Priscilla ............ 16,754 13,811 15,306 11,262 
People’s Home Journal....... 11,260 13,740 11,990 11,310 
Woman’s World ............. 12,077 10,133 11,357 12,435 
People’s Popular Monthly..... 6,579 ,218 6,901 6,507 
Mother’s-Home Life ......... *5,760 *5,513 *3,810 10,287 
OE eee aa 8,458 576 5,790 5,061 
Today’s Housewife .......... "5,759  *2,912 k 6,982 
*New size. tTwo magazines 547,252 516,467 406,337 400,564 
now combined. X Issue omitted. tThree-year total. 
“LASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country ........... $74,141 $77,720 $65,525 162,076 
House & Garden ............ 77,110 67,744 49,20 35,889 
eS? | ee ee 49,380 50,408 40,239 41,444 
OS ge OS Se eee 47,749 45,021 38,793 33,090 
eee 33,993 38,147 31,482 29,873 
Popular Mechanics .......... 33,068 29,288 ,642 33,936 
ea ania seit d0'o4 oaths a 31,568 29,587 27,087 34,268 
Outers’ Recreation .......... 25,777 ,05 3,548 23,527 
House Beautiful ............ 28,894 27,304 19,992 21,206 
Popular Science Monthly..... *27,253 22,232 17,331 16,050 
Outdoor Life .........+..00 18,878 18,237 17,509 16,609 
Science & Invention . - 17,975 14,659 19,015 18,957 
National Sportsman . 14,632 20,004 17,723 16,897 
Nation’s Business .. 22,875 en 11,899 16,023 
I eas acirere'eece 15,76 14,536 13,16 16,722 
Scientific American *16, 023 *12,363 *10,310 $13,676 
Forest & Stream .... 11,095 14,773 0,285 8,785 
*New size. {Two issues. 546,178 529,330 442,750 439,028 
tThree weekly issues. §Four won, issues, 
WEEKLIES (5 May Issues) 
Saturday Evening’ Post....... 405,179 %311,702 %236,129 188,427 
Sdterary Digest® ..0\..62 + <c sew 81,602 80,21 168,630 $68,307 
American Weekly ........... $61,831 $66,631 49,095 144,094 
ERS nd ene SY | 30,23 36,052 $35,721 
Collier’s .....%%% Sudiemins oi oe 40,645 $20,474 $17,516 $23,674 
eB ee a BA) 25,367 23,004 $17,080 $21,240 
Chistian Herald ...... Be<eue 16,949 $14, 827 $20,090 415,918 
Se eS ae TS re 7,046 $9,632 $4,594 $5,123 
+4 issues. 663,390 556,715 449,186 402,504 
GRAND TOTALS...2,211,613 2,056,088 1,723,775 1,684,016 


1,775,791 


308,938 
303,556 
208,918 
182,317 
160,015 
156,340 
114,736 
105,491 


24,885 
715, 1653 


1,870,620 


279,462 
229,947 


44, '938 


1,957,286 


1,141,437 


2,071,795 
7,675,492 
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The June issues 
of the Macfadden 
Publications carried 
130,262 of paid 
advertising into 
4,000,000 homes 
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where more than 
16,000,000 people 
live. 


( 


(a) 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Macfadden Building, New York City 


True Story Metropolitan Movie Weekly 
Physical Culture True Detective Mysteries Dream World 
True Romances Dance Lovers r Muscle Builder 
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June I 


Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


ture because the retailer, even 2 
when he intends to use the nice 
folders and booklets, forgets all 
about them or his helpers forget, 
The illustrated letterhead, ecnvel- 
ope or billhead seems to take care 


The 


O answer business letters with 
celerity has always seemed an 
expedient thing to do under any 
“and all circumstances, but the 
“‘Schoolmaster has finally come 
across the Blue Ribbon Prize ex- 





ample of it. 

The manager of a Brooklyn in- 
stitution has adopted a_letter- 
answering, first-line, shock-troop 
system. Mail is de- 
livered four times a 
day, and in approxi- 
mately ten minutes 
after the arrival of 
each consignment the 
answers have been 
speeded on their way. 
One man has this 
work in charge. He 
opens and assorts the 
mail and at once dis- 


of itself. They are useful to have 
around and they are used, except 
by the larger type of dealer who 
takes too much pride in his own 


From 
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tributes it. Each de- patna 
partment head is told nounced 
to “get out the mail the Unit 
first.” By Ji 
Says the manager: ga 
“Tt’s all a matter A CONTRIBUTION TO THE LIST OF GOOD DEALER HELPS— ak acre 
of system. Hereto- AM ‘ARTISTIC SHIPPING LABEL the com! 
fore, we were all of oe 
us in the habit of allowing this style of stationery to bother with 9 prug vo 
job to drag through the day. anything that features one manv- Famous 
Often, something happened, and  facturer’s product very strongly. ie an 
letters would not be answered But now the Schoolmaster runs a = 
until the day following. Now it across a nice-looking label fur- Window 
is an office rule to call a stenog- _nished dealers by the manufactur- a 
rapher and answer each batch ers of American Hammered Pis- dlbetrie: 
almost as soon as the envelopes ton Rings. These labels are @§ special 
are opened—provided, of course, gummed and put up in pads, so gl 
the necessary data are at hand. that they are quite ready for use Biter 1 
“From the first the benefits of on the dealers’ packages. Artis- facturers 
the idea were apparent. Our cus- tic address labels are coming into mg Ss 
tomers were not slow to see what use generally. This advertiser > i 
was happening, and it pleases seems to have made a notable window | 
them. We have a reputation for contribution to the list of dealer yee 
being very much on the job. It helps. ads 
pleases a man to get an answer lt: 
sooner than he expected.” Talk to the retailer unawares If y 
ie Ie and he often gives you casually reta 
The Schoolmaster has seen some of the finest arguments for — 
many illustrated letterheads, en- advertising. A druggist who chat- 
velopes and billheads furnished ted with the Schoolmaster re- ; 
to retail dealers bymanufacturers, cently may not have known that 
and he is strong for this “auto- he was creating a real truism, but 
i e Wyertising. A discussing his problems he said: DRUG " 






yer 


about in the 
tising litera- 


” ind of 


“Salesmanship is the most ¢s- 
pensive ingredient im any mer- 
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DISPLAY TOPICS— 


the new publication 




















Pulled actual orders for over 8000 window 
displays on first issue 


WINDOW MERCHANDISING 

SERVICE was organized and an- 
nounced to the Retail Druggists of 
the United States and Canada. 


By June 1st, nearly 6,000 retail 
druggists had signed up for this ser- 
vice. In signing up each retail drug- 
gist agrees to install each week during 
the coming year the window display 
for that particular week furnished 
by Drug Topics and prepared by the 
Drug Topics Committee of Nationally 
Famous Merchandisers. 


The medium thru which these win- 
dows are presented each month to 
the 6,000 members of the Drug Topics 
Window Club igs DISPLAY TOPICS. 


Each issue of DISPLAY TOPICS 
contains, in addition to our own 
special window designs and display 
ideas, a list and description of win- 
dow trims and cut-outs offered to 
dealers by a special group of manu- 
facturers who are advertising reg- 
uarly in DRUG TOPICS. The first 
issue of DISPLAY TOPICS brought 
in to us requests for more than 8,000 
window displays of nationally adver- 
tised products, chosen from this list 
of co-operating manufacturers. 


These requests for 8,000 window 
If you are interested in 


Six days ago the DRUG TOPICS 


displays came from retail druggists 
who have signed up and agreed to 
put in the windows furnished them, 
and consequently can be counted 
upon to use the window display ma- 
terial ordered thru us from _ the 
manufacturers. 

In the past, many manufacturers 
have complained that their window 
display material has been thrown 
into the waste basket by dealers. To 
eliminate this waste and give the 
manufacturer assurance that his win- 
dow display material when mailed to 
dealers would be used has been a big 
problem in merchandising for years. 

DISPLAY TOPICS with its 6,000 
retail druggist readers and users 
who have put themselves on record, 
and agreed to co-operate with Drug 
Topics in its Window Service Club, 
gives that assurance to manufacturers 
of Drug Store products in a way that 
has never before been attained in any 
trade field. 


Thru this service as shown in the 
pages of DISPLAY TOPICS we have 
prepared a carefully worked-out plan 
whereby manufacturers seeking larger 
sales for their product thru whole- 
sale and retail drug stores can cash 
in in a big way on DISPLAY 
TOPICS and this window service. 


indow display co-operation 


f getting wi from 
retail druggists, re. the TOPICS PUBLISHING COMPANY for a 


copy of DISPLA 


PICS and further particulars 


epoch-making publication and ite service to the drug trade. 


TOPICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Publisher of 
DRUG TOPICS DISPLAY TOPICS DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN 


291 Broadway, New York City 
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PREMIUM SERVICE 
and 
PREMIUMS 


—We save you all the overhead expense, 
all your a in or and ~ 


the worry 

handling and “fistributing. 

—Our business isn’t identified with 
either co-operative coupons or trading 
stamps. Our patrons retain their identi- 
ty; the premiums are theirs, the cata- 
logs or leafiets are theirs and the 
coupons are theirs; we are simply their 
premium department. 

—tLet us send you our genene explain- 
ing everything in detail. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE = Ino. 
199 Franklin Street jew York 

















WICE A WEEK 
OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a_ thirty- 


mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 
626 Huron Road . 
Cleveland 
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chandising.” Then he proceeded 
to elaborate as follows: 

“T always tell salesmen that we 
won’t handle any goods except 
those that sell themselves. [ hold 
that we can’t take time to sell 
goods. We lose when we attempt 
to do so. 

“To keep our overhead to a 
reasonable expense we can employ 
only just so many helpers. Cys- 
tomers come in in bunches, and if 
customers have to stand by for 
three, four or five minutes while 
one of our helpers is engaged in 
making a sale, some of those cus- 
tomers will walk out, and the 
profit that we may make on the 
sale that our employee was en- 
gaged in is wiped out by a sale 
that went out the door. 


“Tt is tempting sometimes to 
take on something new when an 
article comes along offering a 50 
per cent margin, when maybe the 
other article of that kind we are 
handling yields us only 40 per cent 
margin; but it is very easy for 
that extra 10 per cent or more to 
be wiped out by our efforts to 
introduce the new article. 

“Understand,” he continued. “I 
think we are just about as good 
salesmen as anybody in our line, 
but time is money. To make 
profits, we must deal with known 
values rather than with those we 
have to make known. Even if 
people do not actually call for 
things, the goods we offer must 
command a certain degree of 
interest for them to be good mer- 
chandise according to our stand- 
ards. 

“There are some notable excep- 
tions. We bought a lot of wooden 
toys recently that would sell 
themselves if we just put them in 
the cases. If articles will sell 
themselves, whether through 
showcase display or advertising, it 
is all the same to me, but the 
cleverest of salesmen can’t talk 
me into taking on goods that I 
and my helpers must really sell.” 


Financial aa: are usually 
pretty cold propositions. They 
are also mysterious. Only spe- 
cially educated persons really 
understand them, such as Phila- 
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A DIS-PLA-IT Box now in use as it appears on 
the dealer’s counter. This is one style—there 
is another to fit your product. 


How Many 
Merchants Are 
Engineers ? 


Let us AN you expect store-keepers 
- FY successfully use that 
° counter Dp xes 

Convince You require intricate diagrams to 
explain how they work? If a 
FR E E Display box doesn’t work right 
it won’t tell your story or sell 

of all the many advan- your goods. 

tages of a DIS-PLA-IT 

Box. Send us your speci- A DIS-PLA-IT BOX 
fications and we will SELLS BECAUSE IT TELLS 
make you a sample DIS- And it’s SO simple to set up! 
PLA-IT Box, in any size, Just take off the lid—set the 
rigid or folding, that will box in it—and your merchandise 
prove superior to any is on display. A DIS-PLA-IT 
you’ve seen, or are now Box will not topple over or fold 
using up when nearly empty. It can- 
J - because it nee 5 ae ee 
a a a a firm base r- 
Send for Full Descriptive fectly steady. A DIS-PLA-IT is 
Booklet THE counter display box for YOU! 


The WARSHAW Press 


Everything in Lithography 


175 WOOSTER ST. 
New York City 
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If You Area 
SALESMAN 


— Read This— 


One of the largest business firms of 
its kind in the world has an open- 
ing in each of its branch offices: 
Cleveland, O. Joplin, Mo. 
Toledo, O. Bartlesville, Okla. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Denver, Colo. 

4 Danbury, Conn. 
These are not soft jobs. They re- 
quire teal salesmen who are willing 
to work like blazes. Rapid advance- 
ment to field managers based entirely 
on results. 
Advertising and specialty men are 
best fitted for these positions, selling 
one of the most popular and safest 
securities known. 
Your earnings limited only by your 
efforts. Salary and commission 
basis. 
Write telling us of your business 
history. List references. Address, 
B. C., P. O. Box 64, Trinity Station, 
New York, N. Y. 











WANTED 


Young advertising man to 
take charge of inside de- 
partment of large power 
machinery manufacturing 
company and work with 
outside advertising agency 
handling the account. State 
age, experience, salary and 
date available. 


Address “F,” Box 79, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Mailing Lists 
Will help you increase sales 

poeta | ces on Bonen 3 
of c! names of your best 


Boat Sate Sod Enea — In 
Yiduale, essions, Business 
99% SEARASIFED Si each 


\ 
ROSS-Goua Co.fea St Louis 
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delphia lawyers, bankers ang 
credit men. They are something 
hidden away in the bowels of 
business, to be brought out only 
on state occasions and for special 
purposes, such as the borrowing 
of money. To the man on the 
street they are about as interest. 
ing as books on philosophy to 2 
savage. 

But the Schoolmaster is of the 
opinion that this is where every- 
body is wrong. He believes that 
financial statements are really jj. 
luminating things and significant 
of much. In a good one there is 
a world of advertising material if 
the high spots are properly drama- 
tized and told about in the lan. 
guage of the people. Sometimes 
advertisers realize this and look 
to their financial statements for 
copy ideas. 

The Jordan Motor Car Con- 
pany is one of these far-sighted 
advertisers. It recently published 
an advertisement in booklet form 
entitled “The A B C of Jordan's 
Financial Position.” This state. 
ment is not a cold listing of 
meaningless figures, but a living 
exposition of interesting facts. It 
is not, as the advertisement says, 
“a statement for bankers alone, 
nor is it designed for the benefit 
of people who speculate in the 
stock market.” It is a_ simple 
statement of the financial position 
of the company for the informa 
tion of “those thousands and 
thousands of men and women 
throughout the world who are the 
real backers of the Jordan com- 
pany—the people who are most 
vitally interested in the permanent 
success of the business—the own- 
ers of Jordan cars.” 

Right here the financial state 
ment becomes advertising copy, 
interesting enough to those who 
are interested in Jordan cars to 
make them read on to see what tt 
is all.about and how the facts pre 
sented in the pages of the book 
let might affect them as owners 
or prospective owners of the 
oouineaes product. 

The copy then goes on to sy 
that the statement as written m 
the advertisement can be under. 
stood by any child who has passed 
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To MANUFACTURERS 


FASSETT & JOHNSON 
offer a complete Marketing, 
Selling and Distributing 
Organisation of many years’ 
reputation and standing in 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
SOUTH AFRICA 
IRISH FREE STATE 


FASSETT & JOHNSON 
specialise in the Marketing 
of Proprietaries and 
Branded Goods in the 
above Territories. 


FASSETT . JOHNSON 


86, CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, «.c.1. exe. 


Irish Free State: 2, BERESFORD PLACE, DUBLIN. 
Australasia: 233, CLARENCE ST., SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
Souh Africa: 15, BREE ST., CAPE TOWN. 


epresented in India and also in European Countries. 
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cA Real Salesman of 
Printing Wanted— 
We have an pone for a 


real printing salesman. 


We want a man who now con- 
trols a good volume of business by 
reason of his knowledge of printing 
and his usefulness to hiscustomers, 
and who, backed by our organiza- 
tion and a medium-size plant pro- 
ducing advertising literature and 
advertising composition of finest 
quality,cancreateagreat dealmore. 


Address “C,”’ Box 76, Printer’s Ink 























Copy Expert On 
Part Time Basis 


Seasoned advertising and promotion 
man, university graduate; business 
history includes big work with ad- 
vertisers, agency and newspaper. 
Present plans enable him to give 
exceptional service to a reputable 
advertiser, printer, agency or pub- 
lication on a part-time basis. 
Copy,. direct-mail plans, 
promotion and publicity. 
New York City. Address 
“W,’’? Box 74, Care Printers’ Ink 


MAILING LISTS 


of Guaranteed Accuracy 


sales 











for Every Business Adv. 
Agency, Manufacturer, 


Wholesaler, Retailer, 


Investments. 


TOBIN ADDRESSING 
COMPANY 
426 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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the fifth grade. Assets and lj. 
bilities are discussed as another 
advertiser might talk of his foy. 
wheel brakes or his molybdenum 
axles or the high achievements of 
his engineers. Profits are de 
scribed as one would describe 2 
new sport model. Figures be 
come pigment with which a pic. 
ture of solidity, permanence and 
strength is painted. 

And mixed in with the figures 
are other statements which help to 
bring out the significance of the 
figures. It is said that the pur. 
pose of the Jordan company is 
to build a better Jordan car each 
succeeding year, regulating the 
production in accordance with the 
gradual increase in the demand 


for Jordan cars brought about by 


the recommendations of Jordan 
owners who have been satisfied 
with Jordan service. It is also 
said that “It would have been pos- 
sible at any time since the begin- 
ning for the Jordan company to 
cheapen its product, increase the 
profit per car and build up per- 
sonal fortunes for the men run- 
ning the business. Instead, be- 
cause they are all young men, it 
has been the definite aim and plan 
of the organization to put more 
value into the car in each succeed: 
ing year and to build for perma 
nence, accumulating profits gradu: 
ally, rather than to make a lot of 
money quickly.” Here is a human 
touch: “they are all young men" 
and are not looking to “make 4 
lot of money quickly.” : 
The purpose of this advertis 











CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 
A. B.C. Est. 1873 








re I er 


RING as 


RALPH 1 DEININGER 


PPR COLORS. 
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ment is, of course, to leave in 
one’s mind an impression of per- 
manence, strength and fair deal- 
ing, an impression which would 
be influential in inclining one’s 
though: favorably toward the 
Jordan car. 


Wil! Discuss Co-operative 
Disinfectant Campaign 


The advantages of co-operative ad- 
vertising by the Insecticide and Disin- 
fectant Manufacturers’ Association will 
be presented to that organization at 
its annual meeting by William Haynes, 
publisher of Drug & Chemical Mar- 
kets, New York. His subject will be: 
“Can the Public Be isinfected ?”’ 
The annual meeting will be held at 
Montreal on July 3. 


Rawlings Company Account 
for J. H. Newmark 


The Rawlings Company ‘of America, 
Ltd., manufacturer of Rawlings win- 
dow lift, a device for opening and 
closin automobile windows, has placed 
its advertising account with H. 
Newmark, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 

Nation al magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Richard E. Tucker Dead 


Richard E. Tucker, copy chief of 
the Hoops Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, died recently in that city at the 
age of thirty-nine. He had been active 
in advertising and reportorial work for 
many years. He formerly was with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, ae we 
& Company, and Louis ler & 

Il of Chicago, and various newspapers 
in Minneapolis and Rochester, N. 


High Military Rank for 
C. B. Blethen 


C. B. Blethen, publisher of the 
Seattle, Wash., Times, has been ap- 
pointed a brigadier- general of the line 
in command of the Eighty-first Infan- 
ity Brigade of the Forty-first Division, 

ccording to a recent War Department 
mnouncement. 


HUNDREDS STAND IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 











A d di 

an stl 

Direct mail and general advertising. Sales 

plans. House magazines. Not a miracle 

— by (~ K... means ned  speatt pro- 
certai en crea’ 

of master advertising. Write— ¥ ~ 


Ormonde S. Clarke 
280 Broadway New York 











Sales Promotion Ability Available 


Thoroughly informed executive 30 years old 
with long successful sales promotion experi- 
ence in foods, drugs, hardware and lines 
sold through these outlets seeks opportunity 
in Greater New York. 

1 have had agency experience, have sold 
personally to large organizations. Salary re- 
quirements $7500. References of course. 


Address “‘C. J.,"" Box 73, Printers’ Ink. 


Creative Printing Service for the 
ue oduction of aay kind of Periodical, 

use Organ or Magazine, Weekly, 
Monthly or Quarterly, from paper an 














printing to post office. 


S‘ROSENTHAL € Co 


Printing Publishing Binding 
22 East Twelfth St., Cincinnati 


FOR $15.00 CASH 


An inch Cpoley Ate . can be . 
ae tine 3 ntylvan sand 8 Gon- be 
ennsylvan an 

necticut € Country we ~4 

You fy Me. mill fens cy so-called 
National a mediums, but for close 
intensive circulation try hag rural papers and 
your results will be grea’ Other lists also. 
THE MESSENGER ~ SMITHTOWN 


Smithtown wang Long Island 














TWO ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 


in Chicago want te show two publishers 
how to cttale mane a . aot 
widely known, ly 
fegarded, experienced men, stan 
Sa ee 
of Printers’ ie? Chicago. : 








FOR 10 CENTS 
sheets 


tising literature. 
Monarch Studios 








Av., N.Y. 


“GIBBONS Knows CAN ADA” 


RONT® 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE 
Belknap Model K waterer ating machine 
with return-card attachment and 17 rolls 








ARTIST with knowledge of gener 
commercial work and some experience 
laying out pages, sizin hotos for 
cuts, etc. Moderate to start, 








Box 826,-Printers’ Ink. 
Here’s a « 


R ET 0 U C H E R free lance without 


worry. We guarantee plenty of work—you 
pay studio rent with live agency. Fair 


anee to 





enough? Address Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 





of kraft paper to be used on 
Splendid condition. Box 834, P. I. 





WANT A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
Ss U 


T. LOUIS? 
Will devote part time to article of merit. 
Commission basis. Box 822, Printers’ Ink. 


Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Free directory on request. 
PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
located with established offices in Chicago 
can give exclusive individual time or also 
that of organization on trade, or 
other publication in Middle West. Ex- 
ceptional contact with advertisers and 
agencies. A real business-getting connec- 
tion for some publisher. ox 815, P. I. 


New York Representation 
open for several established Canadian 
business publications. Commission basis. 
Increased territory available if results 
are shown. Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 


They Madea Mistake 


Thought they could sell a fifty- 
dollar item with nation-wide or- 
ganization built to merchandise 
thousand- to fifteen-hundred-dollar 
product. Nothing matter with the 
product or price, There’s a real 
market for it. They had wron 
kind of sales organization. W 
dispose of business, includin 
jigs, fixtures, patterns, complete 
product and parts for approxi- 
mately half actual factory cost. 
Product assembled. No factory 
problem, You can sell the com- 
pleted units and have back prac- 
tically entire cost of business of 
fifteen thousand dollars. Write 
or wire Millis Advertising Com- 
ny; Peoples Bank Building, 
fadianapolis, Ind. i 















































HELP WANTED 





ARTIST : 
Free lance for layouts and finished draw- 


advertisements. For 


ings of technical on ‘Ad 


a tment phone Penn. 
tising Department. 


\ver- 





Aggressive young man who is willing 
to start at a modest salary and who 
has had some experience in make-up 
and jm ace for trade paper will find 
an unusual opportunity by addressi 
Box 827, Printers’ Ink. % 





Salesman—Photo-Engraving—To an «x. 
perienced man with established clientele, 
we offer a most desirable opportunity. 
Box 810, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED TRADE-PAPER SOLICITOR 
capable of handling several papers, must 
be familiar with Connecticut, Eastem 
New York and Pennsylvania manufac 
turers. Commission only with a small 
drawing account. Give full particulars 
and references. Box 832, Printers’ Ink 


If there are three high-powered ma 
in New York who know how to sell trade 
magazine advertising, and are so sure 
they know how that they are willing to 
go out on a_ straight commission basis, 
drawing against business as delivered, 
there is a job waiting for them on 

group of fashion trade publications that 
dominate their field. Box 823, P. I. 






















POSITIONS WANTED 


A young man, 24, who is a journey 
man printer desires a position in 
house where he can learn adverti 
ing. He will start in low positio 
and at any salary. Box 813, P. 


ARTIST OR ART MANAGER 
Ideas, layouts, drawings. Writes cop 
Splendid record convinces. Salary right 
Pay own fare anywhere. Provost, 2I! 
Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Copy Writer and Contact 


open for an agency connection imme 
ately. Eight years’ advertising and me 
chandising experience. Box 816, P. 


ADV. MANAGER OR AGENCY STAFF EXECU 
Six. years’ broad-gauged advertising 4 
perience. Forceful copy writer—a m 
with practical and original advertisit 
ideas, thoroughly familiar with all detal 
of mechanical’ production, 12 
ability, financial experience, ¢ffective 
ter: writer, i 

cellent 

connection ‘with pr 

that can make use my talents 
mutual advantage:*° Box 839, P. I 
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Let a thoroughly experienced, capable 
business Woman organize or revitalize 
department for you. Plans work, gets 
results. Especially fitted for sales de- 
partment. Box 835, Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOTIVE ACCOUNTS 
Seven years’ experience in plan, layout 
and copy. Mostly automotive products. 
Available for full or part time. Box 
831, Printers’ Ink. 

LETTERING 
Layout and design artist wishes con- 
nection with first-class agency, whole 
or part time, At present free lancing. 
Box 829, Printers’ Ink. 

AN I. Cc. 8S. MAN 

who means to get there. Two years’ 
experience, gi knowledge of copy, 
art production, etc. Moderate salary. 
Box 838, Printers’ Ink, 


Young man, 23, knowledge en- 
graving, layout and type, desires 
connection. Advertising agency 
preferred. Box 820, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Space Buyer 


wants position in an agency where this 
job is regarded as one of the important 
parts of agency work. Box 817, P 


N. Y. ADVERTISING WRITER— 
Wide experience as copy chief 
large agencies and as advertising 
manager. Box 811, Printers’ Ink. 























Advertising Manager or Asistant to 
Big Executive—Young man, 28, and 
married, seeks more lucrative and re- 
sponsible position. Has General, Retail 
and Technical advertising . 3 en 
Best of references. Box 825, P. I. 

Young man, now representing trade pub- 
lishers and maintaining a New York of- 
fice, desires connection with publishers of 
trade and farm papers desiring Eastern 
representation on commission basis. All 
communications confidential. Box 814, P. I. 


A NEW ENGLANDER 
who knows New Englanders will be open 
July 1 for a connection as New England 
manager for a National magazine or 
strong trade publication. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. Best references. Box 819, P. I. 


AN OPPORTUNITY for a_ manufac- 
turer to secure adequate sales repre- 
sentation in the South. Have been 
located in Chicago and traveled the 
South—-now located in New Orleans. 
Am a Southerner thoroughly conversant 
with buying habits of the South and 
with long and_ successful ies experi- 
ence. Write Box 812, Printers’ Ink. 


MORE ADVERTISING 


FOR A 


CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade ines carry five 
or ten pages of ad sing and deserve 
“ to 100 pages per issue. 
ill contract to increase advertising 
for such a publication—and will possibl 
se an interest. Box 809, P. i 
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Advertising Sal S d expe- 
rience; successful record; wide acquaint- 
ance New York and Eastern advertisers 
and agencies, seeks gement on recog- 
nized medium, any id; best references. 
Box 841, Printers’ Ink. 


TYPE AND LAYOUT 
Young man, 26, well trained in typog- 
raphy and layout, seeks position leading 
to jalization in _such work; can 
handle minor copy assignments; 5 years’ 
publishing experience. x 824, I, 


Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
Young man, thoroughly familiar and com- 
petent, with 8 years’ experience as man- 
ager of mailing, addressing, multigraph- 
ing, desires connection. Expert operator. 
A-1 references. Address Box 821, P. I. 


An experienced nee editor with 
a thorough knowledge of trade practice 
and merc suaeite is for a connec- 
tion with some wi lestablished trade pub- 
lication. Knows all phases of trade 
paper publishing and could manage en- 
tire publication. Box 818, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN, age 27, 2 years duate 
of Cambridge University, England, in 
Economics and Modern Languages de- 
sires connection in any capacity with an 
advertising agency offering future. Two 
years’ business experience in father’s 
firm. Salary no object. Box 840, P. I. 


PUBLISHER WHO WANTS AID 
Can get man with broad training in 
trade-paper field. Advertising salesman. 
layout, make-up, now editor two leading 
journals. Knows every angle from buy- 
ing stock to final Thirty-three, 
married, exceptional writer and business 
producer. A real right hand for busy 
ublisher. Salary less than $4,000. 
ox 830, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY-CORRESPONDENT 
Letter-writing is an art which I’ve given 
exhaustive study; resourceful young 
American woman; ten years’ business 
career; capable office ; dignified 
representative of employer; handles volu- 
minous correspondence,,. office detail, inde- 
pendently; well versed secretarial duties; 
composes intelligent general business or 
sales letters; familiar mail sales pro- 
motion, follow-up; expert stenographer. 
Box 828, Printers’ Ink. 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


























(TECHNICAL ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER, now 
connected with éngine com- 

wants new position 


draftsman, mechanicai inspector 
and plan-man with big steel prod- 
anufacturers. Over three 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The population of Boston 
is divided naturally into two 
groups. Are you telling 
your story to the people in 
both of these groups? You 
cannot select the newspapers 
that will give you coverage 
simply on the basis of total 
circulation. You must under- 
stand that the four major 
papers of Boston fall into 
two groups just as do the 
people. A knowledge of 
these conditions changes an 
apparently difficult market 
into one that is quite simple. 


Three of these papers have 
a distinct similarity of ap- 
peal. Editorially, typo- 
graphically, and in the 
manner of news emphasis 
they are alike. These papers 
are published to satisfy one 
group of Boston people. 
The use of any one of them 
will give you coverage of 
this one group of readers. 


The fourth paper, The 

Herald-Traveler, serves the 

other group of Boston 
> and serves it 
exclusion of 
other Boston 
And of all 
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The Herald-Traveler reaches 
the most important group of 
readers. The readers of The 
Herald - Traveler compose 
the best market in Boston 
for any advertiser. They are 
financially able to respond 
to advertising; they are con- 
sumers of merchandise of 
every kind and description. 


The very fact that from 
Monday till Saturday The 
Herald-Traveler carries 
more national advertising 
than any other Boston paper 
is of more value to the ad- 
vertiser-in the selection of 
newspapers than any tables 
of circulation. Any adver- 
tiser who does not include 
The Herald-Traveler in his 
list of papers is not telling 
his story to the most desir- 
able part of the Boston 
market. 


In the interest of advertis- 
ing that will speak to all the 
people of Boston The 
Herald - Traveler has pre- 
pared a booklet—“The 
Road to Boston.” 
Requests for this 
booklet on business 
stationery, will be 
honored promptly. 
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HICAGO TRIBUNE 
advettising volume in 
May, 1924, exceeded any 
other (May in the history 
of the paper. 
Fer the first five months 
f 1924 The Tribune is sub- 
’ stantially ahead of the same 
period ‘of 1923. 


In National Advertising 
the gain of The Tribune 
in May, 1924, over May, 
1923, amounts to 122 
columns. 


Business is as good 
as WE make it. 


The Chicags Cribune 
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